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The  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

I  have  (he  honour  to  present  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labour  for 
the  calendar  year  1938. 


Union  Buildings, 

Pretoria,  1st  September,  1939. 


IVAN  L.  WALKER, 

Secretary  for  Labour. 


FOREWORD  BY  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  LABOUR. 


Date  of  Issue  of  Report. 

During  the  recent  Parliamentary  session,  regret  was  expressed  at  the 
non-appearance  of  the  Department’s  annual  report.  There  seemed  to  he  an 
impression  abroad  that  in  previous  years  the  report  had  been  published  earlier. 
In  fact,  the  Department  has  never  been  able  to  issue  the  report  earlier  than 
the  second  half  of  the  year  following  that  to  which  it  relates.  Although 
every  effort  is  made  to  expedite  publication,  it  will  be  apparent  from  the 
contents  of  this  document  that  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  work  is  necessary 
before  the  report  can  be  issued.  While  some  of  the  facts  and  figures  are 
readily  available,  there  are  certain  tables,  such  as  those  appearing  in  the 
report  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Commissioner,  which  cannot  possibly 
reach  final  form  until  some  time  after  the  period  to  which  they  refer.  More¬ 
over,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  increase  year  by  year  and  there 
are  so  many  urgent  administrative  problems  to  be  dealt  with  that  it  is  most 
difficult — during  the  Parliamentary  session  it  is  impossible — to  find  the  time 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  sifting  and  putting  into  readable  form  the  mass 
of  detail  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  previous  year.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
foresee  any  possibility  in  the  near  future  of  my  being  able  to  arrange  for 
I  he  Department’s  annual  report  to  be  published  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year. 


Advisory  Council  of  Labour. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Labour  were  held  in  1938. 
The  lion.  I.  H.  Hofmeyr,  M.P.,  then  Minister  of  Labour,  was  in  the  Chair 
when  the  first,  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  and  9th  March,  at  Cape  Town. 
The  Council  endorsed  the  principle  of  gradually  extending  wage  regulation 
to  rural  areas,  with  due  regard  to  the  practical  difficulties  associated  there¬ 
with,  and  expressed  agreement  with  the  principles  of  the  policy  of  securing 
the  gradual  advancement  of  the  wages  of  lower-paid  employees.  The  Council 
added  a  rider  to  the  latter  resolution  stressing  the  importance  of  ensuring 
that  Government  Departments  and  the  Railway  Administration  paid  their 
native  labourers  not  less  than  the  rates  prescribed  for  unskilled  workers  under 
the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Wage  Acts.  At  this  meeting,  discussions 
also  took  place  in  regard  to  various  other  matters,  including  the  reduction 
of  hours  of  work,  and  coloured  unemployment.  In  the  latter  connection, 
the  Council  recommended  that  the  Department  examine  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  Labour  Service  Corps,  designed  to  provide  coloured  youths 
with  a  period  of  training  on  work  of  national  importance,  under  discipline 
and  with  suitable  housing  and  feeding,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  employment. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Council  in  1938  was  held  at  Pretoria  on  the 
28th  November,  1938,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Hofmeyr’s  successor, 
the  Hon.  H.  G.  Lawrence,  K.C.,  M.P.  The  most  important  resolution  passed 
at  this  meeting  was  one  recommending  that  the  normal  working  week 
proposed  in  the  Shops  and  Offices  Bill,  viz.  48  hours,  should  be  reduced  to  46. 


TJ  NEMPLO  YMENT . 

Although  unemployment  remains  at  a  minimum,  a  feature  of  the 
developments  of  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  gradual  concentration  of 
unemployed  persons  in  the  urban  areas.  The  figures  given  in  Chapter  II  of 
the  Report,  and  the  statements  by  the  Department’s  Divisional  Inspectors, 
quoted  in  Chapter  I,  indicate  that  the  migration  to  the  towns  continues  un¬ 
abated.  Whatever  opinions  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  wider  national  issues 
involved,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  families,  finding  agriculture  too 
precarious  a  means  of  livelihood,  have  benefitted  materially  by  exchanging 
the  vicissitudes  of  farm  life  for  regular  industrial  employment.  The 
migration  of  a  considerable  number  of  rural  families  to  the  towns  is  likely 
to  continue  while  secondary  industries  flourish  and  agriculture  remains  in 
the  doldrums. 

The  Industrial  Census  figures  of  recent  years  show  that  the  number  of 
Europeans  employed  in  private  industrial  undertakings  has  almost  doubled 
itself  in  ten  years,  the  figures  being:  — 


r  Year. 

Number  of  Employees. 

European. 

Non-European. 

Total. 

1926-27 . 

1936-37 . 

61,412 

115,227 

1 09,000 

178,428 

170,412 

293,655 
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The  Population  Census  returns  also  reveal  the  same  process  at  work. 
Whereas  in  1926,  58-18  per  cent,  of  the  European  population  was  enumerated 
in  urban  areas,  the  corresponding-  proportion  in  193b  was  65-24  per  cent, 
it  is  significant  that  the  actual  number  of  rural  residents,  as  distinct  from 
the  proportion,  rose  steadily  from  525,880  in  1904,  to  708,327  in  1931,  but 
declined  between  1931  and  1936,  the  number  in  the  latter  year  being  696,471, 
which  was  less  than  the  1926  figure.  The  creation  of  new  urban  areas  has 
some  effect  on  the  position,  but  it  seems  that  the  land  is  losing  its  hold  on 
the  rural  population.  Many  factors  have  combined  to  bring  about  this 
result,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  economic  factor  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  that  as  a  result  of  the  series  of  agricultural  set-backs  experienced 
during  the  past  few  years,  large  numbers  of  those  who  in  years  gone  by 
would  have  sought  their  living  in  agricultural  pursuits  have  of  necessity 
turned  to  other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  These  once  rural  dwellers  are 
rapidly  adapting  themselves  to  the  needs  of  urban  industry,  and  no  “  back 
to  the  Land  ”  movement  is  likely  to  reverse  the  process. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  gold  mining  industry 
and  the  expansion  of  secondary  industries  has  helped  to  create  other  sources 
of  employment  for  this  surplus  agricultural  population,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  civilized  labour  policy  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  permanent 
avenues  of  employment  for  many  thousands  of  Europeans. 

Accuracy  of  Departmental  Figures. 

From  time  to  time,  the  accuracy  of  the  Department’s  unemployment 
registration  figures  is  challenged  by  allegations  that  there  are  large  numbers 
of  unemployed  men  who  have  not  applied  to  the  Department  for  assistance. 
It  was  recently  stated  in  Parliament  that  in  every  town  there  are  from  50  to 
100  men  who  cannot  get  work,  although  the  official  registration  figures 
indicate  that  unemployment  has  been  reduced  to  very  small  proportions. 
When  generalisations  of  this  sort  are  tested  by  reference  to  actual  cases,  they 
are  found  to  be  without  substance.  In  one  instance,  a  petition  urging  that 
employment  be  obtained  for  the  signatories,  who  were  all  resident  in  or  near 
a  small  country  town,  contained  56  signatures.  On  investigation,  it  was 
found  that  18  of  the  petitioners  were  school  children,  6  were  in  employment, 
3  were  engaged  in  farming  and  17  had  refused  work  offered  to  them  on 
Government  employment  schemes.  In  another  instance,  representations 
were  made  on  behalf  of  approximately  two  hundred  persons,  alleged  to  be  in 
need  of  assistance,  but  when  arrangements  were  made  for  a  Departmental 
officer  to  interview  the  applicants  only  two  turned  up  at  the  appointed  place 
and  time.  I  quote. these  cases  merely  to  indicate  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  Department  is  faced  when  dealing  with  allegations  of  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment  and  distress.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  men  who  are  in  real 
need  are  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Department’s  assistance, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  Department’s  registration  figures  can  be  accepted 
as  a  reasonably  accurate  guide  to  the  position,  particularly  in  respect  of  un¬ 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  male  adults  and  wdien  used  comparatively  over  a 
period  of  years.  There  are  always  individuals  who,  because  of  a  personal 
grievance  or  for  some  other  reason,  possibly  quite  a  good  one,  prefer  to  give 
fhe  Department  a  wide  berth.  There  is  a  number  of  men  who  will  not 
accept  employment  at  a  distance  from  their  homes,  and  do  not  register  because 
they  are  aware  that  they  are  eligible  for  work  on  national  employment 
schemes.  Occasionally  one  hears  it  said  that  unemployed  men  are  afraid 
to  register  for  fear  of  being  sent  to  a  compulsory  work  colony  if  they  refuse 
employment  on  Government  schemes.  In  passing  I  might  say  that  the 
preliminaries  laid  down  by  law  are  designed  to  ensure  that  committal  to  a 
work  colony  is  the  last  resource  in  dealing  with  the  work-shy.  The  genuine 
work-seeker  has  nothing  to  fear  in  this  respect. 

Admittedly,  the  factors  mentioned  above  do  affect  the  detailed  accuracy 
of  the  Departmental  figures,  but  for  all  practical,  purposes  the  figures  can  be 
accepted  as  giving  a  reasonably  complete  picture  of  the  position.  Even  if  a 
generous  allowance  were  made  for  possible  errors,  there  is  only  one  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  between  the  average  monthly  regis¬ 
tration  figure  for  European  adult  males  in  1933,  viz.  13,990,  and  the  corres¬ 
ponding  figure  of  4,763  for  1938.  At  the  end  of  1938,  there  were  2,159 
European  adult  males  shown  on  the  Department’s  books  as  unplaced,  but  of 
these  1,042  had  refused  work  offered  to  them,  under  favourable  conditions, 
on  Government  employment  schemes.  These  figures  justify  the  view  that 
unemployment  in  South  Africa  is  at  a  minimum.  At  any  given  moment, 
there  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of  men  unemployed,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the  Department  has  been  unable  to 
maintain  existing  national  employment  schemes  at  full  labour  strength, 
owing  to  lack  of  physically  fit  applicants  for  the  work.  The  large  number 
of.  men  who  refused  employment  on  national  schemes  is  in  itself  an  indication 
of  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  employment  position.  Men 
are  prepared  to  await  local  employment  rather  than  go  to  national  schemes 
distant  from  their  homes.  While  I  appreciate  their  point  of  view  and  have 
considerable  sympathy  for  it,  it  must  be  realized  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  the  Government,  in  devising  unemployment  relief  measures,  to  limit  its 
provisions  to  numerous  small  local  schemes,  so  as  to  provide  men  with  work 
near  their  homes.  Tn  the  very  nature  of  things,  schemes  of  national  im- 
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portance  such  as  irrigation  works  necessitate  the  concentration  of’  large  labour 
forces  m  somewhat  isolated  situations,  and  the  men  are  recruited  from  all 
over  the  l  nion.  In  order  to  mitigate  the  hardships  of  separation  as  far  as 
possible,  unskilled  labourers  ait-  given  free  railway  warrants  to  enable  them 
to  return  to  their  homes  on  completion  of  one  year’s  service,  and  are  there¬ 
after  re-engaged  for  the  same  work  if  they  care  to  apply. 


Transfer  of  Registration  Work  to  Magistrates. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  transfer  of  the  Department’s  rural 
registration  and  placement  work  from  Postmasters  to  Magistrates.  For  a 
number  of  years,  Postmasters  in  the  country  districts  were  responsible  for 
the  registration  and  placement  of  local  unemployed  persons.  In  many  cases, 
the  performance  of  these  extraneous  duties  necessitated  a  good  deal  of  extra 
work,  particularly  during  the  depression  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  large 
numbers  of  men  were  registering  in  the  country  districts.  For  administrative 
reasons,  it  has  been  decided  to  transfer  this  duty  to  Magistrates,  and  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  Department’s  appreciation  of  the 
assistance  it  received  from  the  postal  officials  concerned,  during  one  of  the 
most  trying  periods  the  Department  has  experienced. 


Employment  of  Semi-fit  Men. 

The  term  “  semi-fit  ”  is  an  inelegant  one,  but  it  is  in  general  use  and 
has  come  to  have  a  recognised  meaning  in  so  far  as  the  provision  of  employ¬ 
ment  is  concerned.  The  practical  disappearance  of  unemployment  in  so  far 
as  physically  fit  men  are  concerned  has  enabled  the  Department  to  concentrate 
on  the  problem  of  assisting  those  who,  while  able  and  anxious  to  work,  are 
either  too  old  or  have  not  the  necessary  stamina  or  strength  to  enable  them 
to  perform  the  continuous  and  hard  manual  labour  required  of  workers  on 
national  employment  schemes,  such  as  irrigation  works  or  forestry  settle¬ 
ments.  These  are  the  men  who  are  styled  “  semi-fit  ”.  Two  principal 
methods  of  assisting  this  class  of  applicant  are  in  operation,  viz.,  the  munici¬ 
pal  subsidy  scheme  for  urban  applicants  and  anti-soil  erosion  works  (Scheme 
C  ”)  in  the  country  districts.  Details  in  regard  to  these  measures  will  be 
found  in  Chapter  I  of  the  Report,  but  there  are  or  one  two  points  to  which 
reference  might  be  made. 


Subsidies  to  Local  Authorities. 

It  was  recently  decided  to  reduce  the  wage  subsidy  paid  to  municipal 
and  other  local  authorities  in  respect  of  the  employment  of  semi-fit  labourers 
from  75  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent.  Although  this  decision  elicited  a  certain 
amount  of  adverse  comment  at  first,  it  has  now  been  generally  accepted,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  the  equity  of  the  reduction  can  seriously  be  challenged. 
While  the  scheme  was  in  the  trial  stages,  the  Department  deemed  it  necessary 
to  pay  a  very  liberal  subsidy,  which  in  many  cases  enabled  local  authorities 
to  obtain  labour  at  a  wage  equivalent  to,  or  even  lower  than,  the  prevailing 
local  rates  for  the  cheapest  class  of  labour.  The  extent  to  which  the  scheme 
has  been  used  is  adequate  evidence  of  its  usefulness  to  local  authorities  and 
having  regard  to  the  employment  position  generally,  the  payment  of  so 
large  a  subsidy  can  no  longer  be  justified,  after  local  bodies  have  benefited 
by  the  75  per  cent,  subsidy  for  one  year. 

The  object  of  this  subsidy  scheme  was  to  create  additional  avenues  of 
work  for  semi-fit  unemployed  persons,  and  its  object  is  defeated  if  local 
authorities  use  subsidized  labour  to  perform  their  normal  work.  The  majority 
of  municipal  councils  and  other  bodies  concerned  fully  appreciate  this  point 
and  act  accordingly,  but  instances  have  occurred  where  local  authorities 
appeared  to  regard  the  scheme  as  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  subsidy  from  the 
Labour  Department  for  the  performance  of  their  ordinary  functions.  The 
Department  has  also  found  that  some  local  authorities  applying  for  subsidy 
have  employed  no  civilized  labourers  in  their  regular  services,  or  have  even 
reduced  their  normal  staff  in  order  to  make  room  for  subsidized  labourers. 
Local  bodies  of  this  sort  are  frequently  the  loudest  in  their  denunciation  of 
the  Department  when  the  application  for  a  subsidy  is  refused.  The  subsidy 
scheme  was  conceived  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  co-operation  between  local 
authorities  and  the  Government  in  assisting  semi-fit  unemployed  persons,  and 
falls  short  of  its  mark  if  there  is  not  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities  to  follow  the  Government’s  lead  and  to  make  a  practical  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  providing  work  for  unskilled  Europeans. 


Combating  Soil  Erosion  (Scheme  “  C  ”). 

This  scheme  was  designed  to  assist  semi-fit  unemployed  men  in  rural 
areas.  As  stated  in  the  body  of  the  Report,  the  number  of  anti-soil  erosion 
works  approved  under  this  scheme  far  exceeds  the  number  at  present  in 
progress  and  without  considering  possible  new  authorizations  it  will  take 
years  to  carry  out  the  works  approved  to  date.  At  first  glance,  this  may 
seem  to  be  a"  strange  state  of  affairs,  but  the  explanation  is  that  the  un¬ 
employment  position  in  most,  rural  areas  is  so  favourable  that  the  number  of 
eligible  European  labourers  available  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  number  that 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  works  still  awaiting  attention.  Tt  is  not  a 
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function  of  the  Department  of  Labour  to  subsidize  the  construction  of  such 
works,  and  the  primary  object  of  the  subsidy  payable  under  scheme  "  C 
is  to  relieve  unemployment.  The  Department  cannot  permit  of  The  engage¬ 
ment  on  works  under  scheme  “  C  "  of  men  who  are  not  genuinely  unem¬ 
ployed.  If  any  general  relaxation  of  this  rule  were  to  be  allowed,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  feared  that  large  numbers  of  farm  labourers,  bywoners  and  even  small 
farmers  would  abandon  their  farming  activities  in  order  to  obtain  this  em¬ 
ployment  at  5s.  6d.  per  day.  Cases  frequently  arise  where  persons  who  have 
received  Government  assistance  in  the  form  of  housing  grants,  cattle,  etc., 
to  enable  them  to  continue  their  farming  activities,  obtain  employment  on 
anti-soil  erosion  works.  When  assistance  of  the  nature  referred  to  is  granted 
it  is  understood  that  the  beneficiary  will  devote  his  attention  to  his  farm, 
in  order  to  ensure  that  the  help  rendered  by  the  State  is  not  wasted.  The 
Department  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  the  recruitment  of  this 
class  of  agriculturist,  notwithstanding  the  restrictions  imposed.  Instances 
do  occur  where  special  circumstances  justify  the  temporary  employment  of 
such  persons,  particularly  in  areas  which  have  been  stricken  by  drought  or 
some  other  natural  calamity;  the  Department  gives  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion  to  these  special  cases,  but  so  far  as  the  general  question  is  concerned, 
the  state  of  unemployment  in  a  particular  district  must  be  the  governing 
factor.  Farmers  who  are  not  prepared  to  delay  work  on  approved  erosion 
prevention  schemes  are  advised  to  avail  themselves  of  the  other  generous 
subsidy  schemes  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

If  scheme  “  C  ”  had  to  be  judged  solely  as  a  means  of  combating  soil 
erosion,  it  would  be  very  costly,  but  as  a  means  of  relieving  unemployment 
in  rural  districts,  it  has  proved  both  effective  and,  so  far  as  one  can  judge, 
not  unduly  expensive.  Had  this  scheme  not  been  applied,  some  other  relief 
measure  would  have  been  necessary  and  it  is  considered  that  no  equally 
effective  method  could  have  been  devised  at  less  cost. 


Commission  of  Enquiry  in  regard  to  the  Cape  Coloured  Population. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  above  Commission,  a 
National  Convention  of  interested  organizations  was  held  at  Capetown  on  the 
4th  July,  1938,  at  which  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  were  discussed.  The  Department  of  Labour  was  represented  at  this 
Convention  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Norval,  ITnder-kSecretary  for  Labour,  who  read  a 
paper  conveying  the  official  views  on  those  portions  of  the  report  dealing  with 
the  Department’s  activities.  A  summary  of  the  more  important  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Norval  on  behalf  of  the  Department  is  given  hereunder  for 
purposes  of  record.  The  question  of  Coloured  unemployment  is  dealt  with 
separately  in  Chapter  I. 

Civilized  Labour  Policy.— The  evidence  placed  before  the  Commission 
showed  a  good  deal  of  confusion  of  thought  in  regard  to  the  Government’s 
civilized  labour  policy.  In  paragraph  202,  three  of  the  Commissioners 
recommended  that  instructions  be  issued  stating  explicitly  that  the  term 
“  civilized  labour  ”  had  no  reference  to  any  particular  race  or  colour.  The 
accepted  definition  is  that  contained  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  circular  of  the 
31st  October,  1924,  viz:  — 

“  the  labour  rendered  by  persons  whose  standard  of  living  conforms 
to  the  standard  generally  recognized  as  tolerable  from  the  usual 
European  standpoint.” 

This  definition  contains  no  colour  bar,  and  has  never  been  applied  by  the 
Department  to  discriminate  against  coloured  persons  in  the  labour  market. 
Nor  does  the  Commission’s  report  contain  any  evidence  that  the  coloured 
population  has  suffered  by  the  application  of  the  civilized  labour  policy. 

Training  for  Employment. — In  paragraph  79  of  its  report  the  Commis¬ 
sion  referred  in  appreciative  terms  to  the  training  camp  established  by  the 
Railway  Administration  at  Kimberley  for  the  purpose  of  training  coloured 
youths  for  employment  as  bedding  boys,  pantry  boys,  etc.  The  strength  of 
the  camp  was  increased  from  50  to  100,  but  as  stated  in  Chapter  II  of  this 
Report,  it  proved  impossible  to  maintain  the  full  complement.  In  these 
circumstances  it  was  felt  that  no  purpose  would  be  served  by  proceeding 
further  at  present  with  the  more  ambitious  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Coloured  Labour  Service  Corps,  as  suggested  in  the  foreword  to  last  year’s 
annual  report. 

Coloured  Juvenile  Advisory  Boards. — The  Commissioner’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  statutory  powers  be  accorded  to  these  bodies  has  been  accepted  in 
principle  and  will  be  considered  further  when  amendments  to  the  Juveniles 
Act  are  being  prepared. 

Trade  Unions. — The  Commission’s  findings  and  recommendations  on  this 
subject  showed  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  amongst  the  members. 
Three  of  the  members  recommended  that  the  right  to  establish  coloured  trade 
unions  be  recognized.  The  reason  for  this  recommendation  is  not  apparent, 
as  coloured  workers  have  always  had  this  right,  and  there  are  several 
registered  trade  unions  whose  membership  is  confined  to  non-Europeans. 
The  other  members  of  the  Commission  recommended  that  trade  unions  be 
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prohibited  from  discriminating  against  coloured  workers.  It  is  not 
considered  necessary  or  desirable  to  interfere  by  legislation  with  the  freedom 
of  action  at  present  enjoyed  by  trade  unions,  both  European  and  non- 
European,  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  their  membership.. 

“  Artificial  Barriers  ”. — Dealing  with  wage  regulation,  three  members 
of  the  Commission  asked  that  all  artificial  barriers  erected  to  protect  the 
European  be  removed.  In  reply  to  this  suggestion  I  can  only  say  that  the 
laws  under  which  wages  are  regulated  have  not  been  used  to  erect  artificial 
barriers  against  the  coloured  people.  Witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Commission  stated  that  the  immediate  effect  of  wage  regulation  had  been 
to  increase  the  wages  of  coloured  persons  (Paragraph  310).  The  provisions 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  wage  regulating  measures  have 
always  been  administered  by  the  Department  without  regard  to  race  or 
colour,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  wage  regulation  has  substantially 
improved  conditions  in  many  occupations  employing  large  numbers  of 
coloured  persons. 

Farm  Labour. — In  paragraph  432  of  its  report,  the  Commission 
recommended  that  the  question  of  introducing  subsidies  for  farm  labourers' 
wages  be  investigated.  This  is  a  proposal  bristling  with  difficulties.  No 
direct  evidence  indicating  the  reasons  for  the  recommendation  is  recorded, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Commission  made  no  definite  recommendation  in  regard 
to  wages  in  the  farming  industry  indicates  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem  were  realized.  Great  disparity  exists  between  the  wages  paid  in 
different  districts.  Work  on  farms  is  intermittent,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  lack  of  any  minimum  wage,  would  make  the  administration  of  a  subsidy 
scheme  most  difficult.  Moreover,  the  restriction  of  the  subsidy  scheme  to  one 
class  of  labour,  and  thus  in  effect  to  one  particular  area,  would  cause  resent¬ 
ment.  That  farm  wages  are  inadequate  in  some  cases  is  probably  true,  but 
to  subsidize  low  wages  would  not  be  a  fair  method  of  correcting  the  evil. 
Hitherto,  wage  subsidies  have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  public  bodies 
or  non-profit  making  concerns.  To  depart  from  this  principle  and  make 
subsidies  available  to  private  employers  would  be  a  radical  departure  from 
existing  policy,  and  the  Department  is  of  opinion  that  the  difficulties 
associated  with  a  system  of  wage  subsidies  such  as  suggested  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  are  too  great,  in  comparison  with  any  possible  advantages,  to  justify 
action  on  the  lines  proposed.  Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  improving 
conditions  of  employment  on  farms  is  appreciated,  and  the  Hon.  the  Minister 
has  instructed  the  Department  to  examine  the  possibility  of  improving  the 
position  of  the  coloured  farm  labourer. 

Industrial  Legislation. 

Every  year  sees  further  expansion  of  the  Department’s  responsibilities 
as  the  authority  charged  with  supervising  the  regulation  of  conditions  of 
employment.  The  industrial  laws  administered  by  the  Department  now 
number  eight,  viz.:  — 

Factories  Act,  1918. 

Apprenticeship  Act,  1922. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1934. 

Industrial  Conciliation  Act,  1937. 

Wage  Act,  1937. 

Unemployment  Benefit  Act,  1937. 

Electrical  Wiremen  and  Contractors  Act,  1939. 

Shops  and  Offices  Act,  1939. 

In  addition,  the  Department’s  functions  include  the  administration  of  the 
Juvenile  Act,  1921,  which  provides  for  the  registration,  training  and  place¬ 
ment  of  juveniles.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Wage  Acts  of  1937  replaced  previous  measures,  bearing  the  same  titles, 
passed  in  1924  and  1925  respectively. 

A  glance  at  the  above  list  will  indicate  the  extent  to  which  South 
Africa’s  code  of  industrial  legislation  has  been  amplified  and  improved  in 
recent  years.  The  State  now  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  aspects  of  the 
welfare  of  workers  in  industry.  The  Factories  Act  prescribes  maximum 
hours  of  work,  and  lays  down  other  conditions  of  employment  designed  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  workers  in  factories.  Regulations  dealing 
with  similar  matters  are  to  be  applied  to  all  shops  throughout  the  country, 
under  the  Shops  and  Offices  Act,  and  provision  has  also  been  made  for  the 
extension  of  these  regulations  to  offices.  The  training  of  artisans  is  governed 
by  the  Apprenticeship  Act,  under  which  10,000  young  South  Africans  are 
now  being  trained  in  the  skilled  trades,  in  addition  to  the  10,000  who  have 
already  completed  apprenticeships.  The  wages  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  160,000  workers  are  regulated  under  the  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Wage  Acts.  The  interests  of  employees  who  sustain  injuries  in  the 
course  of  their  work  are  protected  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 
and  the  Unemployment  Benefit  Act  makes  the  necessary  provision  to  assist 
specified  classes  of  employees  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  unemployed. 
Progress  in  the  establishment  of  Unemployment  Benefit  Funds  has  been 
slower  than  was  expected,  but  the  negotiations  now  proceeding  in  several 
industries  should  result  in  several  funds  being  brought  into  being  in  the 
near  future. 
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Shops  and  Offices  Act. 

The  most  important  industrial  law  passed  during  the  recent  session  of 
Parliament  was  the  Shops  and  Offices  Act,  which  prescribes  maximum  hours 
of  work  and  lays  down  certain  conditions  of  employment  applicable  to  shop 
assistants.  At  the  time  of  writing,  t lie  Act  had  not  yet  come  into  operation, 
and  the  regulations  were  being  drafted.  The  principal  features  of  the  Act 
are — 

A  46-hour  working  week ; 

Payment  for  overtime  ; 

Two  weeks  annual  paid  leave; 

Provision  of  seats  for  female  workers ; 

Provision  for  the  payment  of  confinement  allowances; 

The  regulation  of  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  lighting,  and  other 
health  and  safety  precautions  in  shops. 

The  Act  lays  down  the  minimum  conditions  of  employment  for  shop 
assistants  throughout  the  Union,  but  its  provisions  relating  to  such  matters 
as  hours  of  work,  overtime  and  paid  leave  will  not  apply  to  any  worker  who 
is  subject  to  a  wage  determination  or  industrial  council  agreement  dealing 
with  these  matters.  When  industrial  council  agreements  or  proposed  wage 
determinations  affecting  employees  who  are  covered  by  the  Simps  and  Offices 
Act  are  submitted  to  the  Minister  for  consideration,  due  regard  will  be  had 
to  the  standards  fixed  by  the  Act. 

It  has  been  found  that  some  time  will  be  needed  for  the  drafting  of 
the  regulations  dealing  with  sanitation,  etc.,  as  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
local  authorities  and  other  bodies  on  this  subject.  It  is  intended,  therefore, 
to  bring  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act  into  operation  as  soon  as  possible, 
without  waiting  until  the  more  complicated  regulations  on  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  health  and  safety  of  shop  assistants  are  ready.  A  more  detailed 
account  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  will  be  published  in  the  next  annual 
report. 

Reduction  of  Hours  of  Work. — When  it  ivas  first  introduced  into 
Parliament,  the  Shops  and  Offices  Bill  contained  a  provision  laying  down 
a  48-hour  working  week,  but  this  was  reduced  by  the  Select  Committee  to 
46  hours,,  thereby  setting  a  new  standard  for  the  regulation  of  hours  of 
work  in  South  Africa.  The  desirability  of  reducing  working  hours  has  been 
recognized  by  International  Labour  Conferences,  and  although  very  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  the  Forty-Hour  Convention  adopted 
by  the  International  Labour  Conference  in  1935  stands  as  an  indication  to 
progressive  nations  of  the  course  which  legislation  on  hours  of  work  should 
follow.  While  the  40-hour  week  may  be  impracticable  at  present,  the 
48-liour  limit  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  ideal.  Indeed,  a  number  of 
industries  in  South  Africa  have  already  voluntarily  adopted  a  working  week 
of  less  than  48  hours.  When  the  amendments  to  the  Factories  Act  are 
placed  before  Parliament,  the  question  of  bringing  factories  into  line  with 
the  most  recent  developments  by  reducing  the  present  statutory  working 
week  of  48  hours  will  undoubtedly  be  raised.  On  a  number  of  occasions, 
the  attention  of  industrialists  has  been  directed  to  this  matter,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  their  co-operation,  and  there  have  been  several  discussions  on 
the  subject.  In  an  address  to  the  S.A.  Chamber  of  Industries  at  their  2.1st 
Convention,  held  on  the  10th  October,  1938,  I  suggested  that  a  45-hour 
week  might  be  considered.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  tendency  whenever  the 
reduction  of  working  hours  is  suggested  to  think  in  terms  of  a  forty-hour 
week,  with  the  result  that  the  possibility  of  a  more  modest  reduction  is  nof 
always  considered  on  its  merits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  40-hour  week  has 
many  protagonists  and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  some  reduction  of 
the  present  48-hour  level  is  bound  to  some.  Having  in  mind  the  precedent 
set  by  the  Shops  and  Offices  Act,  and  by  many  factories  which  work  less 
than  the  number  of  hours  permitted  by  law,  I  hold  tbe  belief  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  industry  will  be  willing  to  co-operate  in  bringing  about  a 
reasonable  and  acceptable  solution  of  the  problem. 

Powers  of  Inspectors. — The  powers  granted  to  inspectors  under  the 
Shops  and  Offices  Act  were  subjected  to  a  surprising  amount  of  criticism 
by  employers’  representatives  in  Capetown  when  the  Bill  was  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  Parliament.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  powers  are  no  more 
extensive  than  those  granted  to  the  same  officials  under  the  Industrial 
Conciliation  and  Wage  Acts,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  many  of  the  more 
stringent  provisions  in  the  laws  mentioned  were  incorporated  in  response  to 
strong  representations,  by  both  employers  and  employees,  for  stricter  control 
in  order  to  check  evasions  of  the  law.  In  the  course  of  the  debates  in 
Parliament,  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  new 
measure  would  depend  on  its  administration,  in  other  words,  primarily  upon 
the  inspection  staff.  The  efficiency  of  inspection  work  is  dependent  on  two 
factors,  viz.,  the  quality  of  the  officers  selected  and  the  possession  of  adequate 
legal  powers.  So  far  as  the  first  point  is  concerned,  the  inspecting  staff 
consists  of  specially  selected  men  and  women,  under  the  control  of 
experienced  senior  officers  of  the-xPublic  Service.  In  regard  to  the  second 
requisite,  experience  has  shown  that  the  powers  granted  to  inspectors  under 
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the  existing'  laws  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Department  to  administer  those 
laws  effectively,  and  1  can  only  repeat  the  assurance  given  by  the  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  in  the  course  of  a  Press  interview,  that  these  powers 
have  been  and  will  be  exercised  with  discretion,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  retaining  the  goodwill  of  reputable  employers. 

Relations  between  Employers  and  Employees. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  Union  experienced  a  period  of 
industrial  peace.  The  stoppages  of  work,  details  of  which  appear  in  Chapter 
I  1 1  were  of  a  minor  nature.  The  extent  to  which,  contact  between  employers 
and  employees  round  the  table  of  an  industrial  council  serves  to  prevent 
stoppages  of  work  is  illustrated  by  the  negotiations  following  upon  a  dead¬ 
lock  on  the  Industrial  Council  for  the  Building  industry  for  the  Witwaters- 
rand  and  Pretoria.  Serious  differences  arose  between  the  two  sides  but  the 
facilities  for  discussion  made  available  by  the  existence  of  an  Industrial 
Council  resulted,  after  negotiations  extending  over  many  months,  in  agree¬ 
ment  being  reached. 

The  Industrial  Conciliation  Act  provides  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
in  essential  services  by  means  of  compulsory  arbitration.  In  terms  of  Section 
46  of  the  Act  these  compulsory  arbitration  provisions  can  be  and  have  been 
extended  to  all  the  members  of  Trade  Unions  the  membership  of  which 
is  confined  to  employees  of  local  authorities.  Such  arbitration  must,  in 
terms  of  the  law,  be  preceded  by  the  establishment  of  a  conciliation  board 
to  deal  with  the  particular  dispute.  During  the  last  two  years,  an  abnormally 
large  number  of  such  boards  has  been  applied  for  in  connection  with  the 
municipal  services  at  Durban  and  it  would  seem  that  some  means  of  bringing 
about  an  improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  Durban  Corporation  and 
its  employees  would  be  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned.  The  Department 
has  urged  that  such  improvement  could  be  secured  by  the  setting  up  of  an 
industrial  council  as  a  permanent  machine  to  deal  with  any  difficulties 
arising  between  the  parties.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  suggestion  had 
not  been  adopted. 

Statutory  Bodies  under  Industrial  Legislation. 

The  development  of  industrial  legislation  in  this  country  has  been  along 
democratic  lines,  and  in  many  industries  there  are  now  several  statutory 
bodies,  such  as  Apprenticeship  Committees,  Industrial  Councils  and 
Unemployment  Benefit  Fund  Committees,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  employers  and  employees  concerned.  This  system  was  evolved  on  the 
principle  that  industry  should  be  allowed,  so  far  as  possible,  to  govern 
itself.  It  is  obviously  of  vital  importance  to  employers  and  employees  that 
they  should  be  associated  with  the  administration  of  legislation  affecting 
their  own  interests.  Unfortunately,  the  multiplicity  of  boards  and  commit¬ 
tees  seems  to  have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  effectiveness  of  organization, 
particularly  in  so  far  as  some  of  the  trade  unions  are  concerned.  If  the 
workers  are  to  gain  the  maximum  benefit  from  our  industrial  laws,  strong 
trade  union  organization  is  essential,  and  without  such  organization  it  is 
of  little  use  to  fly  to  the  Government  for  assistance  in  improving  conditions. 
Reference  is  made  in  Chapter  III  of  this  report  to  one  instance  where  trade 
union  membership  fell  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Minister  was  unable  to 
give  legal  effect  to  the  agreement  of  the  industrial  council  concerned.  In 
other  cases,  there  has  been  a  regrettable  tendency  to  invoke  the  machinery 
of  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act  before  the  union  concerned  has  been  able 
to  establish  itself  firmly  and  to  organize  on  effective  lines.  There  have  been 
other  indications  that  trade  unionism  is  departing  from  the  principles  which 
led  many  of  the  existing  organizations  to  their  present  strong  position.  In 
several  instances  I  have  noted  with  regret  that  trade  union  representatives 
have  not  taken  firm  steps  to  check  a  tendency  towards  extravagance  in 
the  payment  of  allowances  to  members  of  statutory  boards  and  committees. 
Decisions  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  trade  unions  are  taken  by  these 
bodies  and  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  payment  of  large  fees  for  atten¬ 
dance  at  meetings,  bearing  in  mind  lhat  the  funds  from  which  such  fees 
are  paid  represent  money  which  employers  and  employees  are  compelled 
to  contribute  in  order  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  may  be  carried  out. 
Many  industrial  councils  have  a  large  revenue  from  these  sources  and  it 
behoves  them  to  exercise  very  careful  supervision  over  expenditure.  In 
several  cases  the  Department  has  found  it  necessary  to  query  payments 
made  by  councils,  and  there  are  indications  that  some  of  these  bodies  are 
inclined  to  extravagance  in  such  matters  as  the  payment  of  fees  to  members 
for  attendance  at  meetings,  the  purchase  of  motor  cars,  and  the  retention 
of  full  staffs  during  periods  when  no  agreement  is  in  operation.  Depart¬ 
mental  enquiries  in  regard  to  items  of  expenditure  are  sometimes  resented, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of' 
Labour  is  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  proper  administration  of  the 
industrial  laws,  and  that  the  Department  is  fully  entitled  to  make  enquiries 
should  it  apnear  that  any  statutory,  body  may  be  acting  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  legislature.  Generally  speaking,  this  fact  is  fully 
appreciated  by  industrial  councils  and  other  similar  bodies,  the  majority 
of  which  sincerely  endeavour  to  carry  out  their  functions  efficiently  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  those  whom  they  represent. 
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Proposed  Amendments  to  Industrial  Conciliation  Act. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Building-  Workers’  Industrial 
Union  vs.  Minister  of  Labour,  referred  to  in  Chapter  III,  necessitated  corres¬ 
pondence  with  trade  unions  and  employers'  organizations  in  regard  to  the 
advisability  of  amending  the  law  to  re-establish  the  existing  practice  of 
limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  each  trade  union  and  employers’  organization 
to  one  trade,  industry  or  occupation.  The  effect  of  the  judgment  was  to 
enable  these  bodies  to  extend  the  field  of  their  activities  in  a  manner  not 
contemplated  when  the  Act  was  passed.  The  trade  unions  are  more  closely 
concerned  in  the  matter  than  the  employers’  organizations,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  S.A.  Trades  and  Labour  Council  and  the  Cape  Federation  of 
Labour  Unions  were  accordingly  invited  to  discuss  proposals  in  regard  to 
amending  legislation  with  Departmental  officials  at  Cape  Town  on  the  10th 
May,  19-39.  As  the  union  representatives  felt  that  more  time  was  required 
to  enable  them  to  consider  the  position,  they  asked  that  no  amending  legis¬ 
lation  be  introduced  during  the  current  session  of  Parliament,  and  they 
undertook,  in  the  meantime,  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  regard  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  existing  unions.  This  undertaking  was  accepted  by  the 
Government,  and  further  meetings  are  to  be  held  with  those  concerned. 

Amendments  to  the  law  are  also  under  consideration  with  a  view  to 
restricting  the  registered  constitutions  of  trade  unions  and  employers’ 
organizations  to  matters  falling  within  the  scope  and  intention  of  the 
Industrial  Conciliation  Act. 


Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 

The  report  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Commissioner,  published 
in  Chapter  TTI,  will  be  read  with  particular  interest  as  more  than  three 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  Act  came  into  force,  and  it  has  been  generally 
understood  that  the  working  of  the  Act  would  be  reviewed  when  it  had 
been  in  operation  for  that  period.  From  the  1st  July,  1935,  when  the  Act 
came  into  operation,  until  the  31st  December,  1938,  workmen’s  compensation 
cost  insured  employers  an  amount  of  .£2,185,808.  17s.  Of  this  sum,  £1,249,527. 
10s.  Id.  was  paid  out  by  the  licensed  insurance  companies  in  respect  of 
claims,  the  balance  of  £936,281,  6s.  lid.  representing  the  companies’ 
expenses,  including  profits  and  the  contribution,  equivalent  to  one  per  cent, 
of  the  net  premium  income,  which  they  are  required  to  make  to  Revenue. 
The  ratio  of  claims  paid  to  total  expenses  over  the  whole  period  was 
57-2:42-8.  For  the  year  1938,  the  ratio  wras  62  1: 37 -9  and  no  substantial 
change  is  to  be  expected  unless  the  companies  are  prepared  to  amend  the 
present  arrangement  whereby  they  take  £35  for  expenses  and  nrofits  in 
respect  of  eArery  £65  paid  out  in  claims.  In  calculating  the  ratio,  the 
insurance  companies  consider  that — 

(a)  interest  accruing  to  them  from  the  investment  of  premium  income 
etc.  (£63,489  over  34  years),  and 

(b)  the  one  per  cent,  contribution  to  revenue  (£26,495  over  34  years) 
should  be  disregarded.  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  this  view,  and  both  items 
have  been  included  in  calculating  the  figures  used  in  this  report.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  quest  for  business  by  the  companies  is  considerably 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  insurance  under  the  Act  is  oompulsorv,  and  T 
do  not  consider  that  there  are  sound  reasons  for  excluding  interest  on 
premium  income  and  the  one  per  cent,  contribution  to  revenue  from  the 
calculations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  19  employers  of  labour  who  have  been 
granted  exemption  from  compulsory  insurance,  under  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  terms  of  the  Act,  paid  out  £37,718.  18s.  lid.  in  compensation  during 
the  three-and-a-half  years.  Their  total  expenditure,  including  reserve  for 
outstanding  claims  and  contribution  to  Revenue,  was  £41,943.  12s.  2d.  Tf 
they  had  been  insured  with  the  licensed  companies,  the  net  premium  payable 
would  have  been  £135,987.  7s.  lid.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the 
Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Co.  Ltd.,  which  handles  workmen’s  compensation 
in  respect  of  the  Gold  Mining  Industry,  and  which  paid  out  approximately 
£94  in  compensation  for  every  £6  spent  on  administration  expenses. 

In  considering  these  comparisons,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  activities  of  the  insurance  companies  are  not  limited  to  a  few 
large  firms,  and  that  their  expenses  are  accordingly  greater.  Nevertheless, 
T  consider  that  under  the  system  of  private  insurance  compliance  with  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  is  costing  employers  considerably  more  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  State  mutual  scheme  advocated  by  the 
Technical  Committee  of  1931  been  adopted.  This  Committee,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  workers’,  employers’  and  Government  representatives,  estimated 
the  ratio  of  claims  paid  to  expenses  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  scheme  under 
State  aegis  at  80:20,  the  20  per  cent,  being  allocated  as  follows:  — 

124  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  administration; 

2|  per  cent,  for  the  value  of  State  services  and  loss  of  revenue; 

5  per  cent,  for  a  special  reserve. 
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Had  such  a  scheme  been  in  operation  during  the  period  under  review,  the 
cost  would  have  been — 

(1)  Claims  . £1,249,527  10  1 

(2)  Expenses  of  administration  including 
value  of  State  services  and  loss  of 

revenue .  234,280  8  2 


(3)  Special  Reserve  Eund 


78,095  9  5 


Total 


£1,561,909  7  8 


A  saving  of  £623,899  would  have  resulted  to  employers  as  compared  with 
the  actual  cost  under  the  present  scheme. 

The  figures  now  available  will  place  the  Government  in  a  position  to 
consider  the  basis  on  which  workmen’s  compensation  is  to  be  conducted  in 
future, 

Wages  of  Unskilled  and  Semi-Skilled  Workers. 

In  administering  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Wage  Acts,  the 
Department  continues  to  apply  the  policy  of  gradually  raising  the  wage 
levels  of  lower-paid  workers,  as  recommended  by  the  Industrial  Legislation 
Commission.  Wage  Board  investigations  into  the  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  unskilled  workers  have  been  undertaken  at  Cape  Town  and  Durban, 
and  similar  investigations  are  to  be  conducted  at  other  centres.  In 
industries  regulated  by  industrial  councils,  the  necessary  provision  for 
unskilled  workers  is  made  in  the  council  agreements  published  from  time 
to  time,  irrespective  of  whether  the  trade  unions  which  are  parties  to  such 
agreements  include  unskilled  workers  in  their  membership.  It  is  pleasing 
to  note  the  growing  appreciation  by  employers  and  the  trade  unions  of 
the  moral  responsibility  resting  upon  them  to  bear  in  mind  the  claims  of 
the  unskilled  workers  to  consideration  when  agreements  are  being  negotiated. 
Generally  speaking,  the  importance  of  paying  greater  attention  to  this 
aspect  of  our  national  economy  is  now  more  widely  appreciated. 

A  large  number  of  industrial  council  agreements  also  contain  provision 
for  semi-skilled  workers,  at  wages  ranging  from  £2  to  £4  10s.  per  week. 
The  development,  of  this  class  of  work  has  been  facilitated  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  manufacturing  industries,  as  a  result  of  which  employment  has 
been  created  for  many  thousands  of  workers. 

During  the  year  an  inter-departmental  committee  conducted  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  wages  and  privileges  of  unskilled  workers  in  Government 
Service,  with  a  view  to  examining  the  possibility  of  eliminating  anomalies. 

Administration. 

Shortly  after  assuming  the  Portfolio,  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Labour 
undertook  a  tour  of  the  industrial  areas  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  meet 
representative  employers  and  employees,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with 
industrial  conditions  at  the  centres  visited.  During  this  tour,  the  Minister 
met  representatives  of  employers’  organizations,  trade  unions,  industrial 
councils,  apprenticeship  committees,  juvenile  affairs  boards  and  other 
statutory  bodies  concerned  with  matters  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Labour.  Expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  Minister’s 
visit  were  received  from  many  quarters. 

A  Conference  of  Divisional  Inspectors  of  Labour  was  held  at  Pretoria 
on  the  14th-16th  November,  1938,  and  was  attended  by  the  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Wage  Board  and 
by  senior  departmental  officials.  A  wide  range  of  administrative  problems 
was  discussed  and  the  exchange  of  views  proved  helpful  to  both  Head  Office 
and  district  officials. 

As  in  previous  years,  heavy  demands  were  made  on  the  staff,  which 
was  considerably  augmented.  Once  again  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  effective  assistance  and  ready  co-operation  received 
from  all  members  of  the  Department’s  staff.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  to 
record  the  retirement,  on  reaching  the  age  limit,  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Clutterbuck, 
M.I.Mech.E.,  M.I.E.(S.A.).  At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  on  the 
27th  January,  1939,  Mr.  Clutterbuck  was  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories, 
a  post  in  which  he  rendered  very  valuable  services  to  the  Department. 
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CHAPTER  J. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  MEASURES. 


1.  SURVEY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  POSITION. 

Expansion  in  certain  industries,  notably  in  the  mining  industry,  resulted 
in  a  further  improvement  in  the  unemployment  position  as  compared  with 
previous  years.  The  number  of  Europeans  employed  in  the  mining  industry, 
for  example,  increased  from  48,983  in  December,  1937,  to  51,159  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1938  while  non-Europeans  increased  from  377,714  to 
399,678  during  the  same  period.  The  general  index  of  employment, 
on  the  basis  July,  1925  =  1000,,  continued  to  rise  steadily,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  table:  — 


Average  Monthly  General  Index  of  Employment. 


Europeans. 

Non-Europeans. 

Total. 

1935 . 

1,272 

1,282 

1,279 

1936 . 

1.363 

1,411 

1.399 

1937 . 

1,451 

1,483 

1,475 

1938 . 

1,489 

1,549 

1,534 

The  highest  index  figures  recorded  during  the  year  were  1,495  in  respect 
of  European  employment  in  December  and  1,582  non-Europeans  in  June. 

The  preliminary  report  on  the  twentieth  industrial  census  (1936-37) 
shows  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  industrial 
undertakings,  the  comparative  figures  over  the  past  few  years  being:  — 


Number  of  Employees. 

Per- 

Total, 

cent- 

Year. 

Europeans. 

Non-Europeans. 

AH 

age 

Races. 

Europ- 

peans. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1929-30 . 

56,329 

13,407 

69.736 

107,704 

7,976 

115,680 

185,416 

37-61 

1932-33 . 

52,073 

16,908 

68,981 

88,350 

7,459 

95,809 

164,790 

41-86 

1933-34 . 

62,192 

21,269 

83,461 

108,966 

8,734 

117,700 

201,161 

41-49 

1934  35 . 

71.737 

23,855 

95,592 

129,944 

8,759 

138,703 

234,295 

40-80 

80,645 

25,768 

106,413 

152,786 

9,977 

162,763 

269,176 

39-53 

1936-37 . 

87,972 

27,255 

115,227 

167,729 

10,699 

178,428 

293,655 

39-24 

In  December  1938,  the  total  number  of  European  labourers  employed 
on  work  subsidized  by  the  Department  or  conducted  without  subsidy  by 
Government  Departments  (including  the  Railway  Administration)  was 
39,325,  representing  an  increase  of  1,402  as  compared  with  the  figures  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  year.  The  following  table  gives  detailed  figures  and 
includes  particulars  in  respect  of  Coloured  labourers:  — 


Number  Employed. 

Class  of  Work. 

December,  1937. 

December,  1938. 

European. 

Coloured. 

European . 

Coloured. 

1.  Subsidized  Works. 

Government  Departments  (including  all  anti¬ 
soil  erosion  works),  i.e  Govt.,  Mim.  and  Priv. . . 

4,673 

328 

4,429 

105 

S.A.  Railways  and  Harbours . 

1,056 

— 

808 

— 

Provincial  Administrations  and  Divisional 
Councils . 

839 

178 

732 

351 

Municipalities . 

2,048 

312 

2,189 

369 

Private  Emplovers . 

318 

36 

331 

8 

Totals . 

8,934 

854 

8,489 

833 

2.  N on-subsidized  Work. 

Government  Departments . 

7,637 

1,904 

8,195 

1,773 

S.A.  Railways  and  Harbours . 

18,093 

8,653 

18.961 

7,846 

Provincial  Administrations . 

3,259 

246 

3,680 

307 

Totals . rf . 

28,989 

10,803 

30,836 

9,926 

Grand  Totals . 

37,923 

11,657 

39,325 

10,759 

li 


Detailed  statistics  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department’s 
district  officers  reflect  the  main  features  of  the  unemployment  position  in  the 
inspectorates  mentioned:  — 

Johannesburg . — The  demand  for  skilled  men  in  the  mining  and 
engineering  industries  was  fairly  consistent  throughout  the  year. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  employment  of  artisans  in  both  the 
building  and  furniture  industries.  Conditions  in  the  former  showed 
considerable  improvement  towards  the  end  of  the  year  but  were  still 
unsettled  in  the  latter  industry.  Other  industries  maintained  a  fair 
standard  of  activity. 

Pretoria. — The  employment  position  showed  a  steady  tendency 
towards  improvement.  The  drift  to  the  towns  from  the  rural  areas 
has  not  abated.  The  two  main  reasons  given  to  this  office  by  persons 
who  have  left  the  country  districts  to  seek  employment  in  urban  areas 

are — 

(1)  inability  to  make  a  living  by  farming,  and 

(2)  the  desire  to  improve  the  children’s  future  prospects. 

CapetowJb. — The  influx  of  unskilled  workers  from  rural  areas  has 
increased  considerably.  Of  the  8,834  European  males  who  registered 
for  work  in  1938,  949  had  resided  in  Capetown  for  periods  less  than 
six  months.  The  increase  is  attributed  to  unfounded  rumours  of 
employment  available  on  the  new  harbour  works.  Many  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  returned  to  their  homes  when  the  position  was  explained  to 
them. 

Married  European  labourers  almost  invariably  decline  to  accept 
employment  on  irrigation  works  owing  to  the  distance  and  length  of 
time  they  will  be  away  from  their  homes. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  the  number  of  coloured 
men  registering  for  work  was  very  high.  Recruitment  for  the 
municipal  supplementary  works  was  proceeding  at  the  time,  and  there 
were  also  reasonable  prospects  that  the  new  harbour  works  would 
absorb  a  large  number  of  coloured  applicants.  Registrations  con¬ 
sequently  soared.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  dock  workers  and 
a  large  number  of  other  coloured  persons  in  Capetown  are  casual 
labourers  and  that  when  publicity  is  given  in  the  Press  to  the 
possibility  of  regular  employment  under  favourable  conditions  on  a 
large  scale,  hundreds  of  these  casual  workers  register  at  the  employ¬ 
ment  exchange.  Anticipations  were  not  realized  at  the  harbour  works, 
but  there  were  considerable  fluctuations  during  the  year.  The  normal 
strength  of  workers  employed  on  the  harbour  extensions  was  570,  but 
at  intervals  this  number  was  increased  considerably  and  on  occasions 
exceeded  1,000. 

Port  Elizabeth. —The  employment  position  during  1938  was  less 
satisfactory  than  in  1937.  The  rumours  of  the  possibility  of  war  in 
Europe  created  uncertainty  and  restricted  any  bold  development  of 
industry.  Other  factors  aggravated  the  position.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  dislocation  occasioned  by  a  General  Election,  the  outbreak  of 
Plague  which  persisted  practically  throughout  the  year  had  a  disturb¬ 
ing  influence  on  business. 

During  the  year,  difficulty  was  again  experienced  in  filling 
vacancies  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  physically  fit  unemployed 
men  to  accept  work  awray  from  their  homes. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  work  for  semi-fit  men  remains  the 
most  serious  problem  this  office  has  to  deal  with.  The  Department’s 
subsidy  scheme  for  semi-fit  labourers  has  been  adopted  by  six  bodies 
in  the  Inspectorate,  the  total  number  of  men  engaged  being  22. 

East  London. — In  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  building 
activity  during  the  year,  skilled  tradesmen  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment  locally.  A  similar  position  existed  in  regard 
to  other  grades  of  labour  provided  the  applicants  were  willing  to 
accept  employment  on  distant  Government  schemes.  Married 
applicants,  however,  were  reluctant  to  accept  such  employment. 

Durban. — Skilled  workers  in  most  spheres  were  in  constant 
demand,  although  in  certain  industries,  e.g.  clothing,  tailoring  and 
textile,  short-time  was  prevalent  in  varying  degrees.  The  number 
of  applicants  for  employment  decreased.  The  outstanding  difficulty 
remained,  as  before,  to  place  the  unskilled  youth,  the  labourer  with 
little  desire  to  regard  work  seriously,  the  almost  unemployable 
semi-fit.  and  aged,  and  the  local  and  drifting  vagrant  types. 

When  the  year  closed,  the  rural  exchanges  in  Natal  had 
practically  a  clean  sheet  as  regards  applications  for  employment. 
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Bloemfontein. — As  a  result  of  the  improvement  in  the  wages 
paid  by  the  Hailway  Administration  to  unskilled  railworkers,  there 
were  fewer  vacancies  to  be  filled  than  in  previous  years.  It  proved 
impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers  for  irrigation 
works,  as  a  number  of  men  were  able  to  obtain  employment  on 
local  Government  contract  work.  As  a  result  of  severe  droughts,  many 
anti-soil  erosion  works  under  Scheme  C  had  to  be  stopped 
temporarily. 

Kimberley. — The  manganese  mines  in  the  Postmasburg  area, 
which  usually  absorb  a  number  of  European  and  coloured  labourers, 
ceased  production  during  the  year.  The  unemployment  position 
became  serious  during  October,  but  improved  considerably  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

2.  subsidised  works  for  combating 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  works  subsidised  by  the 
Department  during  the  year  under  review:  — 

(1)  Railway  Construction  and  Improvement  Works. — During 

September,  1938,  a  commencement  was  made  with  the  Cape 
Eastern  Main  Line  Improvement  Works  between  Cathcart  and 
Stutterkeim.  Model  Villages  similar  to  those  in  Northern  Natal 
were  established  at  Toise  River  and  Dohne.  Ultimately,  some 
750  European  labourers  with  families  will  be  housed  in  the 
villages.  At  the  end  of  September,  1938,  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  doubling  of  the  line  between  Germiston  and  Pretoria 
was  completed  and  the  labourers  employed  thereon  wen; 
transferred  to  works  on  the  Union- Volksrust  section  at  Mapleton. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  employment  under  a  100  per  cent, 
subsidy  of  75  semi-fit  labourers  in  the  Kimberley  Railway  Yards 
as  well  as  for  40  labourers  in  connection  with  the  making  of  a 
subway  at  Leeuwdoornstad. 

Particulars  of  the  Railway  Works  on  which  subsidised 
labourers  were  employed  during  1938  are  given  in  the  following 
statement :  — 


Number  of 
Workers 
for  whom 

Basis 

of 

Sub¬ 

sidy. 

Number  of  Labourers 
Employed. 

Name  of  Works. 

Provision 
was  made. 

Jan., 

1938. 

Dec., 

1938. 

Remarks. 

Euro¬ 

pean. 

Col¬ 

oured. 

Euro¬ 

pean. 

Col¬ 

oured. 

Euro¬ 

pean. 

Col¬ 

oured. 

Northern  Natal :  Improve¬ 
ment  Works,  Ingogo . . . 

671 

P. 

439 

214 

Northern  Natal :  Model 
Villages . 

500 

_ 

P. 

441 

_ 

77 

Pretoria-Germiston  : 
Doubling . 

250 

— 

P. 

109 

— 

— 

_ 

Completed  during 

Pretoria-Germiston  : 
Semi-fits . 

300 

P. 

195 

year. 

Completed  during 

Cape  Eastern  Main  Line  : 
Improvements . 

750 

P. 

283 

year. 

Leeuwdoornsstad  Bridge 
Construction . 

40 

P. 

40 

Union -Volksrust :  New 

Works  Mapleton . 

140 

P. 

132 

_ 

Kimberley  Railway  Yards 

75 

— 

Full. 

- - 

— “ 

62 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

1,184 

— 

808 

— 

P.= Percentage  of  wage  cost. 
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Minimum  daily  wages  have  been  fixed  at  5s.  and  5s.  (id.,  but 
on  some  of  the  works  the  men  are  employed  on  piecework  and 
the  following  table  shows  the  wages  earned  by  the  men  so 
employed  at  the  Glencoe- Yolksrust  Improvement  Works. 


Month. 

Number 
of  men 
employed 
on 

piecework. 

Gross 

Average 

Earnings 

during 

month. 

Net 

Average 

Earnings 

during 

month. 

Gross 

Average 

Earnings 

since 

commence¬ 
ment  of 
work. 

Net 

Average 

Earnings 

since 

commence¬ 
ment  of 
work, 
(February 
1935.) 

1938. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

January . 

715 

11 

10  Of 

11  0 

9  11 

February . 

726 

ii  iii 

10  3 

11  0i 

9  11 

March . 

724 

12  7i 

10  9i- 

11  Of 

9  lli 

April . 

750 

12  iii 

11  7f 

11  li 

9  1H 

May . 

712 

13  0i 

11  7 

11  If 

10  0 

June . 

719 

11  8i 

10  5£ 

11  If 

10  0 

July . 

720 

11  5i 

10  3f 

11  li 

10  0 

August . 

558 

11  6 

11  4 

11  2 

10  0i 

September . 

397 

11  6i 

10  4i 

11  2i 

10  Of 

October . 

309 

11  6i 

10  4^ 

11  2f 

10  0i 

November . 

257 

11  6J 

10  5 

11  2f 

10  1 

December . 

268 

11  7 

10  5i 

11  3 

10  If 

The  total  amount  paid  by  this  Department  to  the  Railway 
Administration  during  the  financial  year  1938/39  by  way  of 
subsidies  was  £54,635  2s.  lOd. 


(2)  Anti-Soil  Erosion  Works — Scheme  “  C  — Once  again  it  seems 

necessary  to  emphasize  that  the  primary  object  of  Scheme  “  0  ” 
is  to  assist  in  the  relief  of  unemployment  in  rural  areas.  In  1933, 
the  unemployment  position  was  such  that  a  large-scale  relief 
measure  of  this  sort  was  essential,  and  a  scheme  which  combined 
relief  with  work  of  national  importance  was  welcomed.  To-day, 
unemployment  has  been  reduced  considerably.  Whereas  in 
December,  1933,  a  total  of  5,008  European  males  registered  for 
work  at  rural  employment  exchanges,  the  corresponding  figure  in 
December,  1938,  was  only  418.  The  number  of  labourers  em¬ 
ployed  on  anti-soil  erosion  works  under  Scheme  “  C  "  reached  its 
peak  in  October,  1935,  when  5,806  men  were  employed,  a  figure 
considerably  higher  than  the  unemployment  position  justified. 
Since  that  date,  the  number  has  been  steadily  reduced,  by  con¬ 
fining1  employment  on  these  works,  so  far  as  practicable,  to 
genuinely  unemployed  Europeans  whom  it  is  not  possible  to  place 
on  other  national  employment  schemes,  such  as  irrigation  works 
or  forestry  settlements,  owing  to  age  or  physical  disability.  In 
exceptional  cases,  a  departure  from  this  restriction  is  permitted. 
Where  dam  scrapers  are  being  used,  for  instance,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  two  physically  fit  men  in  a  gang  of  six  labourers  is 
allowed.  Persons  who  have  received  Government  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  continue  their  farming  operations  are  not  regarded 
as  eligible  for  employment  on  anti-soil  erosion  works,  but  this 
rule  is  frequently  relaxed  to  help  a  small  farmer  over  a  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  period.  It  will  be  appreciated,  however,  that  the 
scheme  cannot  be  allowed  to  develop  in  such  a  way  that  persons 
normally  engaged  in  agriculture — whether  as  small  farmers,  by- 
woners  or  farm  workers —  are  encouraged  to  abandon  their  farm¬ 
ing  pursuits  in  order  to  become  labourers  on  anti-soil  erosion 
works.  Nor  can  the  Department  be  expected  to  recruit  large 
numbers  of  physically  fit  men  for  these  works  when  there  are 
unfilled  vacancies  on  unsubsidized  national  schemes. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1938,  the  number  of  works  approved 
under  Scheme  “  C  ”  and  not  yet  completed  was  1,622.  Work  was 
proceeding  on  only  300  of  these  schemes,  the  number  of  labourers 
engaged  being  1,794.  Having  regard  to  the  unemployment 
position,  it  is  clear  that  years  must  elapse  before  all  the  approved 
schemes  can  be  completed.  Front  time  to  time,  farm  owners 
express  impatience  at  the  delay,  but  this  is  inherent  In  the  scheme 
itself  which,  as  already  explained,  is  primarily  an  unemployment 
relief  measure.  When  unemployment  is  at  a  minimum,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  public  money  to  continue  expensive  relief  measures 
on  the  scale  necessary  in  times  of  depression.  Farm  owners  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  deem  it  inadvisable  to  wait  until 
subsidized  European  labour  becomes  available,  can  and  frequently 
do  make  use  of  one  of  the  other  subsidy  schemes,  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which  are  designed 
solely  to  assist  farmers  in  combating  soil  erosion  and  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  relief  of  unemployment. 
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Married  men  on  anti-soil  erosion  works  under  Scheme  C  " 
are  paid  5s.  6d.  a  day,  the  wage  for  single  men  being  4s.  The 
Department  pays  seven-eighths  of  the  wage  cost,  the  balance  being 
regarded  as  a  loan  to  the  farm-owner,  repayable  over  a  period  of 
fifty  years.  Owing  to  the  scattered  nature  of  the  works,  super¬ 
vision  is  difficult  and,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  Magis¬ 
trates  and  departmental  officials,  irregularities  are  frequently 
found  wrhen  wrnrks  are  inspected.  These  irregularities  are  usually 
connected  with  the  employment  of  ineligible  labourers.  Cases 
have  come  to  light  where  a  married  labourer  has  arranged  for  his 
son,  a  single  man  not  eligible  for  such  employment,  to  take  his 
place  on  anti-soil  erosion  works,  and  has  continued  to  draw  his 
wage — at  the  rate  applicable  to  married  men.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  on  some  farms  subsidized  labourers  have  occasionally 
been  used  to  perform  work  other  than  anti-soil  erosion  work.  The 
rule  that  subsidized  labourers  must  not  be  used  as  “  touleiers 
is  frequently  broken,  and  time  is  often  wasted  through  labourers 
having  to  round  up  draught  animals  or  repair  trekgear. 

The  Department  pays  a  75  per  cent,  wage  subsidy  in  respect 
of  approved  municipal  anti-soil  erosion  works,  and  also  subsidises 
the  employment  of  European  labour  on  similar  works  conducted 
by  Government  Departments.  Of  the  1,794  labourers  employed 
on  anti-soil  erosion  works  at  the  end  of  December,  1938,  46  were 
employed  by  municipalities  and  48  by  Government  Departments. 

Subsidies  paid  by  the  Department  in  respect  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  European  labourers  on  anti-soil  erosion  works  during  the 
financial,  year  1938/39  were  as  follows  :  — 

Private  Farm  owners .  <£140,179  3  6 

Municipal  Councils  .  2,135  15  4 

Government  Departments  ..  3,019  16  9 

(3)  Eradication  of  Noxious  Weeds. — Employment  on  these  works  is 

also  limited  to  semi-fit  persons.  During  the  year  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  under  whose  control  this  work  is 
carried  out,  decided  to  continue  the  eradication  of  the  Jointed 
Cactus  in  the  Eastern  Province  by  biological  means  which  had 
been  proved  to  be  more  effective  than  manual  labour.  As  a  result, 
all.  the  European  labourers  (approximately  200)  and  about  200 
coloured  labourers  were  discharged  from  these  works,  only  40 
coloured  labourers  being  retained  for  the  liberation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Cochineal  insect  in  the  cactus  infected  areas.  Most  of 
the  European  labourers  wrere  absorbed  on  anti-soil  erosion  works. 
During  the  year  provision  w7as  made  for  the  employment  of  15 
semi-fit  labourers  in  connection  with  the  eradication  of  Imbrikaat 
Cactus  in  parts  of  the  Western  Transvaal. 

The  numbers  employed  on  these  works  in  January,  1938,  were 
231  Europeans  and  274  Coloureds  and  in  December,  1938,  13 
Europeans  and  40  Coloureds.  The  Department  of  Labour  paid 
the  full,  wage  cost  of  the  labourers  employed  and  the  expenditure 
incurred  during  the  financial  year  1938/39  was  £11,228.  15s.  5d. 

(4)  Provincial  and  Divisional  Council  Subsidised  Road'  Works . — 
The  total  number  of  subsidised  labourers  employed  on  Provincial 
and  Divisional  Council  works  during  January,  1938,  was  741 
Europeans  and  161  Coloureds  and  in  December,  1938,  732  Euro¬ 
peans  and  351  Coloureds.  The  majority  of  the  European  labourers 
were  employed  by  the  O.E.S.  Provincial  Administration  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Owring  to  the  fact  that  Divisional  Councils  in 
the  Cape  Province  receive  assistance  from  the  National  Hoads 
Board  when  they  are  required  to  build  or  repair  and  maintain 
declared  sections  of  national  roads,  the  Department  has  had  to 
debar  the  employment  of  subsidised  labourers  on  national  roads, 
iu  accordance  with  the  principle  that  local  authorities  should  not 
obtain  financial  assistance  from  two  Government  sources  for  the 
same  work. 

(5)  Municipal  Subsidised  Works. — During  the  year  the  Department 

subsidised  Municipal  Councils  in  respect  of  the  following  classes 
of  labourers:  — 

(a)  Regular  Services. — The  Department’s  subsidy  under  this 
scheme  was  on  a  diminishing  scale  over  a  period  of  three 
years  and  it  was  a  condition  of  subsidy  that  the  labourers 
should  be  retained  by  the  employing  bodies  at  their  own 
cost  on  the  expiration  of  the  subsidy  period.  The 
scheme,  however,  was  not  a  success  and  the  numbers 
employed  dropped  from  114  in  January,  1938,  to  30  in 
December,  1938. 

( b )  Supplementary  Works. — As  ample  provision  is  made  for 
the  employment  of  physically  fit  unemployed  persons  on 
national  schemes,  the  Department  does  not  subsidise 
temporary  works  for  this  type  of  worker  save  in  special 
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circumstances.  The  number  of  labourers  on  municipal 
subsidized  works  of  this  nature  was  241  .Europeans  and 
2G1  Coloureds  in  January  and  210  Europeans  and  348 
Coloureds  in  December,  1938.  The  majority  of  the 
Europeans  were  employed  in  Johannesburg,  and  the 
Coloured  men  at  Capetown. 

(c)  Contract  Works. — A  number  of  labourers  were  employed 

on  contract  works  in  the  Johannesburg  Municipal  area, 
under  a  subsidy  calculated  on  the  difference  between 
alternative  tender  prices  based  on  the  employment  of 
European  unskilled  labour,  and  native  labour.  The 
number  of  European  labourers  employed  under  this 
scheme  in  December,  1938,  was  179  as  compared  with 
153  in  January,  1938. 

( d )  Anti-soil  Erosion  Works. — The  Department’s  contribu¬ 
tion  in  respect  of  this  class  of  work  is  75  per  cent,  of  the 
wages  of  the  labourers.  During  December,  1938,  46  men 
were  employed  on  municipal  anti-soil  erosion  works. 

(e)  Semi-jit  Males. — In  order  to  enable  local  authorities  to 

test  the  possibility  of  giving  employment  to  men  not 
physically  fit  enough  for  the  hard  manual  Work  required 
on  national  employment  schemes,  the  Department  offered 
a  wage  subsidy  of  75  per  cent,  to  local  authorities  which 
were  prepared  to  find  work  for  semi-fit  persons.  It  was 
felt  that  this  liberal  basis  of  subsidy  would  encourage 
municipalities  to  proceed  with  work  which  would  not 
ordinarily  be  performed  by  civilized  labour.  The 
conditions  of  subsidy  included  provisions  to  the  effect 
that  tihje  engagement  of  subsidized  labour  must  not 
involve  the  dismissal  of  other  civilized  labourers,  that 
persons  who  left  other  employment  with  the  object  of 
becoming  subsidized  labourers  on  municipal  works  would 
not  be  regarded  as  eligible  for  engagement,  and  that 
subsidy  would  not  be  paid  in  respect  of  any  labourer  who 
had  resided  in  the  area  of  the  local  authority  concerned 
for  less  than  two  years  preceding  his  engagement. 

J  .  '  v 

This  subsidy  scheme  proved  very  popular,  and  the 
Department  is  grateful  to  the  many  local  authorities 
which  co-operated  in  creating  avenues  of  employment 
for  this  class  of  worker.  In  a  few  cases,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Department  to  point  out  that  it  could  not  permit 
local  authorities  to  make  use  of  the  scheme  in  order  to 
carry  out  their  ordinary  activities  at  a  very  low  wage 
cost.  On  a  wage  of  6s.  per  day  (the  maximum  on  which 
subsidy  was  payable)  the  Department  paid  4s.  6d., 
leaving  Is.  6d.  to  be  paid  by  the  local  authority,  a  wage 
which  in  many  areas  was  lower  than  the  ruling  wage  for 
the  cheapest  type  of  labour.  The  extent  to  which  use 
has  been  made  of  the  subsidy  scheme  during  the  past 
three  years  is  indicated  by  the  following  table,  showing 
the  amount  spent  in  subsidies  by  the  Department,  and 
the  number  of  men  employed  :  — 


Year. 

Amount. 

No.  of  men 
employed  at 
31st  December. 

£ 

1936-37 . 

39,301 

1,359 

1937-38 . 

94.463 

2,051 

1938-39 . 

119,305 

2,106 

The  numbers  of  persons  employed  under  this  scheme 
in  January  and  December,  1938,  were  as  follows :  — 


Local  Authorities. 

Europeans. 

Coloureds. 

Totals. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Municipal  Councils . 

1,695 

1,770 

103 

21 

1,798 

1,791 

Divisional  Councils . 

174 

205 

75 

110 

249 

315 

Totals . 

1,869 

1,975 

178 

131 

2,047 

2,106 
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(6)  Private  Employers . — The  following*  are  the  particulars  in  respect 
of  the  subsidised  employment  of  European  labourers  by  private 
employers  :  — 


Charitable  Organisations  and  Private  Employers. 


Employing  Authority. 

I 

Nature  of  Works. 

Number  of  workers  for 
whom  provision  was 
made. 

Euro¬ 

pean 

Men. 

Euro¬ 

pean 

Women. 

Col¬ 

oured 

Men. 

Toe.  H  Juvenile  Employment  Scheme. . . . 

General  work,  Parks  and 
Botanical  Gardens, 
Pietermaritzburg 

22 

(Boys) 

— 

— 

Citizens’  Housing  League  Utility  Company 

Work  at  Good  Hope 
Model  Village,  Cape¬ 
town 

20 

G-oedemced  Church  Settlement . 

Anti-soil  Erosion  works 

33 

— 

— 

Kakamas  Labour  Colony . 

Cleaning  and  levelling  of 
land  at  Rhenosterkop 

131 

— 

— 

Kakamas  Labour  Colonv . 

Construction  of  reservoir 

40 

— 

— 

Potchefstroom  University . 

Miscellaneous  work . 

9 

— 

— 

Kimberley  School  Board . 

Miscellaneous  work . 

10 

— 

8 

Suid-Afrikaanse  Vroue  Federasie . 

Workroom,  Westdene, 

Johannesburg 

— 

17 

Suid-Afrikaanse  Vroue  Federasie . 

Weaving  of  Blankets, 
Lichtenburg  Diamond 
Diggings 

104 

Suid-Afrikaanse  Vroue  Federasie . 

Weaving  of  Blankets, 
Bynespoort  Diamond 
Diggings 

42 

Voortrekker  Monument  Committee,  Pretoria 

Main  Buildinsr . 

50 

— 

_ 

Voortrekker  Monument  Committee,  Pretoria 

Excavation  work . 

50 

— 

Various  Bodies . 

Miscellaneous . 

17 

— 

— 

Total . 

382 

163 
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(7)  Other  Subsidised  Works. — The  following*  is  a  summary  of  sub¬ 
sidies  paid  to  certain  Government  Departments  in  respect  of  the 
employment  of  European  and  Coloured  labourers  most  of  whom 
were  ineligible  for  employment  on  national  schemes:- — 


Employing  Authority. 
(Government  Departments.) 

Nature  of  Works. 

Number  of  workers  for 
whom  provision  was 
made. 

European. 

Coloured. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry . . 

Anti-soil  Erosion  works 

45 

_ _ 

Forestry  Works,  Cape¬ 
town 

1 

63 

Veld  Reserve  Station— 
Fauresmith 

1 

- - 

Cleaning  plots — Rieton- 
dale 

6 

* - 

Pasture  Research — 
Towoomba 

20 

— 

Pasture  improvement — - 
Rietondale 

17 

(Youths) 

— 

Eradication  of  Imbrikaat 
Cactus 

15 

— 

Eradication  of  Jointed 
Cactus 

— 

40 

Experimental  Station — 
Olyvenhoutsdrift 

20 

— 

Department  of  Public  Works . 

Miscellaneous  work — 
Capetown 

300 

Training  of  Gardeners — 
Pretoria 

6 

(Youths) 

— 

Lay-out  of  Grounds — 
Onclerstepoort  Labora¬ 
tory 

20 

Zoo  extension — Pretoria 

80 

— 

Re-surfacing  of  Parade 
Grounds,  Pretoria 

30 

— 

Miscellaneous  work . 

225 

— 

Department  of  Lands . 

Construction  of  furrows — 
Orange  River  Settle¬ 
ments 

291 

30 

Department  of  Mines . 

Eradication  of  Noxious 
weeds,  Johannesburg 

10 

— 

Repairing  Roads  on 
Diggings — Kim  berley 

14 

Department  of  Union  Education . 

j  Anti -soil  Erosion  works — 
Dewetsdorp 

6 

" 

Department  of  Native  Affairs . .  . 

Relief  Work — Namaqua- 

— 

140 

N 

land 
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(8)  Special  Areas. — From  time  to  time,  representations  are  made  to 
the  Department  in  regard  to  conditions  of  distress  existing  in 
particular  areas,  owing  to  prolonged  drought,  or  some  other 
economic  set-back.  The  ordinary  subsidized  employment  schemes 
do  not  meet  the  needs  when  a  situation  of  this  sort  arises.  The 
persons  requiring  assistance  would,  in  most  cases,  not  be  regarded 
as  “  unemployed  ”,  as  they  are  usually  small  farm-owners,  or 
persons  otherwise  engaged  in  farming,  who  are  temporarily  in 
need  of  work  to  tide  them  over  a  difficult  period.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  is  always  prepared  to  do  what  it  can  to  assist  in  such  cases, 
and  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  subsidizing  temporary 
employment  in  areas  in  which  the  reverses  suffered  by  the  com¬ 
munity  make  it  imperative  to  grant  relief  of  this  nature.  In 
the  case  of  very  poor  areas,  which  have  been  hard  hit  by  successive 
years  of  drought,  the  Department  frequently  pays  a  very  high 
proportion  of  the  wage  cost  in  respect  of  labourers  employed  on 
works  conducted  by  local  authorities,  such  as  Divisional  Councils, 
for  the  relief  of  distress.  It  has  been  found  that  requests  for 
special  consideration  of  this  sort  have  to  be  examined  very  care¬ 
fully,  as  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  districts  to  urge  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  “  relief  works  ”  too  lightly.  The  Department  has 
on  several  occasions  received  petitions  from  persons  alleged  to 
be  unemployed  and  has  found  on  investigation  that  the  names 
appearing  on  the  petition  include  persons  in  employment, 
children  still  at  school,  and  others  who  have  apparently  signed 
on  request  without  any  clear  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  document. 

During  1938,  special  subsidies,  falling  outside  the  scope  of 
the  Department’s  ordinary  subsidized  employment  schemes,  were 
granted  in  several  districts,  the  most  important  being  Kimberley, 
Gordonia,  Kamaqualand  and  Oudtshoorn.  A  special  subsidy  was 
also  granted  to  the  Capetown  City  Council  to  relieve  Coloured 
unemployment.  The  following  details  are  given  to  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  special  relief  measures  proved  necessary  in  the 
areas  mentioned.  In  order  to  complete  the  picture,  one  subsidy 
granted  to  the  Namaqualand  Divisional  Council  in  1939,  but 
arising  from  conditions  as  they  existed  in  1938,  has  been  included. 
The  subsidies  shown  as  terminating  at  the  end  of  the  financial 
year  (31.3.39)  were  renewed,  or  other  schemes  substituted,  where 
the  state  of  unemployment  necessitated  continued  financial 
assistance  of  this  nature. 


District  and  Employing  Body. 

No.  of  Subsidized 
Labourers  Approved. 

Wage. 

Sub¬ 

sidy. 

Period. 

Kimberley. 

School  Board . 

8  semi-fit  Europeans. . . 

4s.  Od.  and  5s.  Od. 

100% 

1/4/38- 

31/3/39 

2  semi-fit  Europeans... 

4s.  Od . 

100% 

20/7/38- 

31/3/39 

8  semi-fit  Coloured  men 

2s.  9d . 

100% 

1/4/38- 

31/3/39 

Divisional  Council . 

30  semi-fit  Europeans... 

4s.  Od.  and  5s.  Od. 

100% 

1/4/38- 

31/3/39 

40  semi-fit  Coloured  men 

2s.  9d . 

100% 

1/4/38- 

31/3/39 

80  semi-fit  Coloured  men 

3s.  6d . 

2s. 

1/4/38- 

31/3/39 

Municipality . 

30  semi-fit  Europeans. . . 

4s.  Od.  and  5s.  Od. 

75% 

1/4/38- 

31/5/38 

S.A.  Railways . 

75  semi-fit  Europeans... 

4s.  Od.  and  5s.  Od. 

100% 

To  31/3/39 

Gordonia. 

Kakamas  Labour  Colony. . . 

50  fit  and  80  semi-fit 

Europeans . 

5s.  6d . 

4s.  8d. 

1/4/38- 

31/3/39 

40  married  settlers . 

5s.  6d . 

50% 

15/8/38- 

30/9/38 

Department  of  Agriculture 
( Oly  venhoutsdrift) 

20  semi-fit  Europeans... 

4s.  Od.  and  5s.  6d. 

3s.  Od. 

and 
4s.  6d. 

1/4/38- 

31/3/39 

Department  of  Lands — 

2s.  9d . 

2s.  9d. 

Skanskop  Island . 

64  plot-holders . 

1/4/38- 

31/1/39 

60  semi-fit  Europeans. . . 

4s.  Od.  and  5s.  6d. 

100% 

1/4/38- 

31/3/39 

Cannon  Island . 

39  plot-holders . 

2s.  9d . 

2s.  9d. 

1/4/38- 

31/1/39 

40  semi-fit  Europeans. . . 

4s.  Od.  and  5s.  6d. 

100% 

1/4/38- 

31/3/39 

30  Coloured  plot-holders 

Is.  Od . 

Is.  Od. 

11/7/38- 

10/11/38 

New  Straussberg . 

120  semi-fit  Europeans. . 

5s.  6d . 

Is.  6d. 

1/4/38- 

31/1/39 
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District  and  Employing  Body. 

No.  of  Subsidized 
Labourers  Approved. 

Wage. 

1 

Sub¬ 

sidy. 

Period. 

Namaqualand. 

| 

Divisional  Council . 

30  semi-fit  Europeans. . . 

4s.  Od . 

75% 

1/4/38- 

16/10/38 

60  semi-fit  Europeans... 

*4s.  Od . 

75% 

17/10/38- 

31/3/39 

150  fit  Europeans . 

5s.  Od . 

100% 

1/2/39- 

31/3/39 

Native  Affairs  Department. 

140  semi-fit  Coloured  men 

Is.  6d . 

100% 

10/10/38- 

9/1/39 

Oudtshoorn. 

Oudtshoorn  Divisional  Coun¬ 
cil 

30  Europeans . 

5s.  Od . 

90% 

1/10/38- 

31/12/38 

Calitzdorp  Divisional  Coun¬ 
cil 

50  Europeans . 

5s.  Od . 

90% 

1/10/38- 

31/12/38 

Capetown. 

City  Council . 

300-400  Coloured  men.. 

5s.  6d . 

3s.  Od. 

1/4/38- 

31/3/39 

Robertson  and  Caledon  Divi¬ 
sional  Councils  (Boesmans- 
kloof) 

150  Coloured  men . 

3s.  6d . 

3s.  Od. 

|  1/4/38- 
31/3/39 

*  Later  increased  to  5s.  Od. 


3.  SPECIAL  NATIONAL  WORKS  NOT  SUBSIDIZED  BY  THE 

DEPARTMENT. 


(1)  Irrigation  Works. — In  December,  1938,  there  were  six  irrigation 
schemes  in  the  course  of  construction  giving  employment  to  1,857  Europeans 
and  482  Coloureds.  The  eorrespoding  figures  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year 
were  1,818  and  304  respectively.  Two  schemes  were  completed  during  the 
year,  viz.,  those  at  Egmont  and  Vaalbank  Dam,  while  a  commencement 
was  made  with  the  Lindleyspoort  Irrigation  Scheme. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  employed  on  the  various 
Irrigation  Schemes  :  — • 


Name  of  Works. 

January. 

July. 

December. 

European. 

Coloured. 

European. 

Coloured. 

European. 

Coloured. 

Egmont . 

19 

i _ 

_ 

_ 

Kalkfontein . 

278 

— 

234 

— 

168 

— 

Lindleyspoort . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

— 

Loskop  Canals . 

262 

— 

258 

— 

248 

— 

Loskop  Dam . 

543 

— 

581 

— 

673 

— 

Olifantsrivier . 

4 

142 

9 

267 

10 

171 

Vaalhartz . 

766 

420 

729 

371 

659 

311 

Vaalbank  Dam . 

120 

— 

21 

— 

— 

— 

Total . 

1,992 

562 

1,832 

638 

1,857 

482 

(2)  Forestry  Settlements . — The  following  statement  shows  the  situation 
of  the  forestry  settlements  in  the  Union,  the  number  of  families  that  can  be 
accommodated  at  each  settlement  and  the  number  of  families  actually  in 
residence  at  the  end  of  the  year  :  — 


Name  of  Settlement. 


Situation. 


Bergplaats . 

Bergplaats  Extension . 

Bergvliet . 

Berlin . 

Blyde . . 

Brooklands . 

Ceylon . 

Coetzeestroom . 

Jonkersberg . 

Jonkershoek  (Forestry  Agricultural 
Settlement) 

La  Motte . 

Longmore . 

Malieveld . . . 

Nelshoogte . . . 

Nelsrivier . 

Otterford . 

Spitzkop . 

Tweefontein . 

Weza. . ..................... 

Witklip  (Forestry  Agricultural 
Settlement) 


George  District. . . 
))  •  •  • 
Eastern  Transvaal 

99 


99 

99 

99 

Eastern  Province . . 
Western  Province.. 

99 

Eastern  Province . . 
Eastern  Transvaal 

99 

99 

Eastern  Province . . 
Eastern  Transvaal 

99 

Harding,  Natal.... 
Eastern  Transvaal. 

Total . 


Previous  Year 


Number  of 
families 
provided 
for. 

Number  of 
families 
in 

residence 
at  end  of 
year. 

44 

48 

32 

28 

80 

57 

102 

80 

70 

49 

50 

33 

no 

73 

100 

79 

60 

58 

19 

14 

65 

58 

50 

42 

19 

15 

100 

74 

50 

33 

40 

37 

98 

75 

100 

78 

118 

79 

40 

20 

1,347 

1,030 

1,377 

1,244 
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4.  COLOURED  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  regarding 
the  Cape  Coloured  Population  focussed  public  attention  on  the  problems — 
economic  and  social — with  which  the  Coloured  people  are  faced.  For  some 
time  the  Department  has  been  perturbed  at  the  increasing  difficulty 
experienced  in  regard  to  coloured  employment,  particularly  in  Capetown 
where  there  is  a  large  Coloured  population.  The  extract  from  the  report  of 
the  Divisional  Inspector  at  Capetown,  quoted  above,  refers  to  the  large 
number  of  casual  workers  amongst  the  Coloured  people.  This  habit  of  casual 
work  arises  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  gradual  restriction  of  the 
avenues  of  regular  employment  available  to  Coloured  workers.  In  many 
of  the  skilled  trades  which  in  bygone  days  afforded  regular  well-paid  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  substantial  number  of  Coloured  men  in  the  Cape  Peninsula, 
to-day  are  employed  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  Europeans ;  in 
some  instances  this  process  has  reached  the  stage  where  practically  no 
Coloured  workers  are  employed.  In  so  far  as  unskilled  work  is  concerned, 
many  employers  prefer  the  native  to  the  Coloured  man.  In  the  past  few 
years,  the  native  has  been  steadily  ousting  the  Coloured  man  from  the  dairy¬ 
ing,  building,  brickmaking  and  other  industries  where  unskilled  work  of  an 
arduous  nature  has  to  be  performed.  A  recent  report  of  the  Wage  Board 
showed  that  in  the  Stone  Quarrying  and  Crushing  Industry  in  the  Cape 
Peninsula,  92  •  6  per  cent,  of  the  unskilled  labourers  were  natives,  at  wages 
ranging  from  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  a  day.  In  the  Brick  and  Tilemaking  industry, 
the  percentage  of  native  unskilled  workers  was  lower,  viz.,  G6  per  cent. 
Evidence  led  before  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  indicated  that  the  preference 
for  native  labour  was  due  to  the  native’s  superior  physique  and  the  fact  that 
his  requirements  in  regard  to  housing,  treatment  and  wages  were  more 
easily  satisfied.  The  Coloured  worker,  more  accustomed  to  the  habits  of 
civilization,  rightly  desires  to  return  home  when  his  work  is  finished;  if  he 
works  beyond  normal  hours,  he  desires  to  be  paid  overtime  rates  and  at  the 
week-end  he  wishes  to  be  free  so  that  he  may  take  part  in  or  attend  sporting 
functions  and  avail  himself  of  other  social  amenities.  The  native,  in  his 
present  stage  of  development,  is  generally  speaking  unhampered  by  such 
desires.  He  is  more  amenable  to  discipline,  and  is  usually  prepared  to  live 
on  the  job  and  to  work  long  hours  without  extra  remuneration.  These 
characteristics  render  the  native  a  formidable  competitor  of  the  Coloured  man 
in  the  search  for  work  of  an  unskilled  nature. 


Large  numbers  of  Coloured  men  are  therefore  unable  to  obtain  regular 
employment,  and  unfortunately  casual  employment  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  normal  state  of  affairs.  It  is  possible  for  numbers  of  this  type  of 
individual  to  live  almost  indefinitely  without  regular  work,  assisted  by  the 
earnings  of  their  womenfolk  or  through  the  charity  of  institutions  or  friends. 
These  sources  of  existence  may  be  eked  out  by  an  occasional  job  or  even  in 
some  cases  by  activities  which  are  outside  the  law.  Regular  employment  is, 
therefore,  not  regarded  by  many  as  an  urgent  necessity  and  is  not  sought 
unless  the  conditions  are  peculiarly  attractive.  Moreover,  many  Coloured 
men  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  Capetown, 
will  not  leave  that  town  merely  to  obtain  employment.  Consequently,  the 
Department  frequently  finds  it  impossible  to  fill  vacancies  on  works  situated 
away  from  Capetown. 


The  relationship  between  Coloured  unemployment  and  the  influx  of 
natives  into  Capetown  formed  the  subject  of  correspondence  with  the  Native 
Affairs  Department,  during  the  year,  and  this  Department  urged  that  the 
restrictive  provisions  of  the  Natives  (Urban  Areas)  Act,  as  amended,  should 
be-  applied.  In  the  meantime,  the  Department  took  such  steps  as  were 
possible  to  relieve  Coloured  unemployment  in  Capetown.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  subsidies  authorized  in  1938  for  this  purpose:  — 


Employing  Authority. 

Nature  of  Works. 

Number 

of 

Men. 

Wage. 

Departmental  Subsidy. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Forestry  work . 

60 

3s.  6d. 

100%  in  respect  of  14 

Forestry 

labourers,  2s.  per  day 

in  respect  of  the  bal- 

ance. 

3 

4s.  Od. 

ioo%. 

Robertson  and  Caledon  Divisional 

R  oad  work — Boes- 

150 

3s.  6d. 

3s.  Od. 

Councils 

manskloof  Pass 

City  Council  of  Capetown . 

Roadmaking,  etc. 

300-400 

5s.  6d. 

3s.  Od. 

Goodwood  Village  Management 

Miscellaneous . 

15 

3s.  6d. 

Is.  9d. 

Board. 

Coloured  unemployment  also  necessitated  special  measures  in  some  other 
areas.  In  Natal  work  was  made  available  on  provincial  roads  for  100 
Coloured  men  at  a  wage  of  5s.  per  day  but  unfortunately,  reports  received 
from  the  Divisional  Inspector  of  Labour  indicate  that  the  instability  of  the 
class  of  Coloured  worker  concerned  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  the  gangs 
up  to  strength. 
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5.  LOANS,  GRANTS  AND  SUBSIDIES. 

The  total  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Department  during  the  financial 
year  1938-39  on  the  relief  of  unemployment  by  way  of  loans,  grants  and 
subsidies  was:  — 


£  s.  d. 

Government  Departments . 

152,572  14  7 

Including  £80,771.  17s.  8d.  in  respect  of  the 
Special  Service  and  Pioneer  Battalions. 

Railway  Administration . 

54,635  2  10 

Provincial  Administrations . 

10,594  1  3 

Divisional  Councils . 

19,284  1  5 

Municipal  Councils . 

134,915  10  8 

Private  Employers . 

157,311  6  2 

£529,312  16  11 

Including  £145,334.  15s.  7d.  paid  in  respect  of 
anti-soil  erosion  works. 

6.  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  UNSKILLED  AND 
SEMI-SKILLED  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  ON  SUBSIDISED  AND 
NON-SUBSIDISED  WORKS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1938. 


1.  Subsidised  Works. 


EMPLOYING  BODY. 

January. 

1 

July. 

December. 

Euro¬ 

pean. 

Col¬ 

oured. 

Euro¬ 

pean. 

Col¬ 

oured. 

Euro¬ 

pean. 

Col¬ 

oured. 

(a)  Government  Departments — 

(1)  Departmental  Works . 

826 

54 

1,014 

68 

761 

65 

(2)  Eradication  of  Imbrikaat  Cactus 

— 

— 

15 

— 

13 

— 

(3)  Eradication  of  Jointed  Cactus.. 

231 

274 

29 

106 

— 

40 

(4)  Anti-soil  Erosion  Works . 

51 

— 

50 

— 

48 

— 

(5)  Special  Service  Battalion . 

1,259 

— 

1,471 

— 

1,606 

— 

(6)  Pioneer  Battalion . 

173 

— 

299 

— - 

255 

-r— 

(b)  South  African  Railways . 

1,184 

- 

1,093 

— 

808 

— 

(c)  Provincial  Administrations  and  Divis- 

ional  Councils — 

(1)  Transvaal . 

27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(2)  Orange  Free  State . 

540 

— 

544 

— 

527 

— 

(3)  Natal . 

— • 

— 

— l 

— 

— 

93 

(4)  Cape  Province . 

174 

161 

193 

223 

205 

258 

(d)  Municipalities — 

(1)  Regular  Services . 

114 

— 

29 

— 

30 

— 

(2)  Semi-fits . 

1,695 

103 

1,641 

47 

1,770 

21 

(3)  Supplementary  Works  (Council 

Works) . 

241 

261 

187 

567 

210 

348 

(4)  Contract  Works . 

153 

— 

95 

— 

179 

(5)  Anti-soil  Erosion  Works . 

43 

— 

49 

— 

46 

— 

(e)  Private  Employers — 

(1)  General — 

(a)  Men . 

139 

36 

172 

8 

183 

8 

( b )  Women . 

143 

— 

139 

■  - 

146 

— 

(c)  Youths . 

7 

— 

7 

— 

2 

- - 

(2)  Anti-soil  Erosion  Works . 

2,179 

— 

1,976 

— 

1,700 

— 

Totals . 

Total  employed  on  Anti-soil  Erosion  Works 
(i.e.  Govt.,  Municipal  and  Private) . 

9,179 

889 

9,003 

1,019 

8,489 

833 

2,273 

— 

2,075 

— 

1,794 

— 
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January. 

July.  j 

December. 

EMPLOYING  BODY. 

Euro¬ 

pean. 

Col¬ 

oured. 

Euro¬ 

pean. 

Col¬ 

oured. 

Euro¬ 

pean. 

Col¬ 

oured. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry — 
(a)  General  Works . 

847 

954 

389 

829 

1,772 

494 

( b )  Forestry  Settlements . 

1,226 

— 

1,136 

— 

1,030 

— 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries 

8 

12 

9 

1 

12 

1 

Department  of  Defence . 

— 

97 

— 

97 

— 

97 

Department  of  Union  Education . 

3 

102 

3 

75 

3 

79 

Department  of  Interior . 

114 

33 

116 

29 

117 

30 

Department  of  Irrigation — 

(a)  General  Works . 

32 

30 

30 

( b )  Irrigation  Schemes . 

1,992 

562 

1,832 

638 

1,857 

482 

Department  of  Justice . 

45 

26 

49 

26 

54 

26 

Department  of  Lands . 

390 

210 

505 

91 

398 

163 

Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs . 

2,159 

7 

2,282 

8 

1,883 

9 

Department  of  Public  Health . 

2 

72 

2 

71 

0 

Lj 

74 

Department  of  Public  Works . 

899 

365 

994 

327 

1,037 

318 

South  African  Railways  and  Harbours — 

(a)  Temporary  Works . 

3 

_ _ 

175 

_ 

303 

_ 

( b )  Maintenance . 

17,750 

8,420 

18,403 

8,292 

18,658 

7,846 

Provincial  Administration  of  the  Cape .... 

1 

14 

3 

42 

3 

48 

Provincial  Administration  of  Orange  Free 
State . 

784 

887 

925 

Provincial  Administration  of  Natal . 

38 

238 

30 

222 

26 

259 

Provincial  Administration  of  Transvaal. . 

2,545 

— 

2,496 

— 

2,726 

— 

Totals . 

28,838 

11,112 

29,340 

10,748 

30,836 

9,926 
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CHAPTER  II. 


REGISTRATION,  PLACEMENT  AND 
TRAINING  OF  UNEMPLOYED  PERSONS. 


1  REGISTRATION  AND  PLACEMENT  OF  APPLICANTS  FOR 

EMPLOYMENT. 

The  Departmental  organization  for  the  registration  and  placement  of 
unemployed  Europeans,  in  19-38,  comprised 

(a)  A  co-ordinating  employment  division  in  the  Head  Office  which, 

in  addition  to  directing  the  filling  of  vacancies  on  Government 
Works,  co-ordinated  the  work  of  district  offices,  particularly  m 
connection  with  the  placement  of  clerical  and  semi-professional 
applicants,  and  the  filling  of  non-prescribed,  non-classified  and 
temporary  posts  in  the  general  division  of  the  Public  Service ; 

( b )  Departmental  Employment  Exchanges  at  Pretoria,  Johannesburg, 
Benoni,  Germiston,  Boksburg,  Brakpan,  Springs,  Nigel, 
Krugersdorp,  Randfontein,  Roodepoort,  Bloemfontein,  Kimberley, 
Durban,  Pietermaritzburg,  Capetown,  Simonstown,  Wynberg, 
Goodwood,  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London  functioning  under 
the  control  of  Divisional  Inspectors ; 

(c)  Two  hundred  and  eighty-two  rural  employment  exchanges 

conducted  by  Magistrates,  Native  Commissioners  and  detached 
full-time  Special  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  rural  areas. 

Prior  to  the  30th  April,  1938,  employment  exchanges  in  rural  areas 
were  conducted  by  Postmasters  and  Social  Welfare  Committees,  but,  as  a 
result  of  arrangements  concluded  with  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
Native  Affairs  the  control  of  these  exchanges  was  transferred  to  Magistrates, 
Native  Commissioners  and  detached  full-time  Special  Justices  of  the  Peace 
on  the  1st  May,  1938. 

Departmental  Employment  Exchanges  for  the  registration  and  place¬ 
ment  of  Coloured  persons  functioned  at  Capetown  and  Kimberley.  In 
Johannesburg  and  Durban  the  needs  of  Coloured  persons  were  provided  for 
by  subsidised  employment  exchanges  conducted  by  representatives  of  the 
Coloured  communities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  average  number  of  unemployed 
European  adult  males  registered  in  rural  and  urban  areas  during  the  years 
1933-1938:  — 


Year. 

Rural  Areas. 

Urban  Areas. 

Totals. 

1933 . 

7,325 

6,665 

13,990 

1934 . 

5,655 

5,222 

10,877 

1935 . 

3,529 

4,719 

8,248 

1936 . 

2,033 

3,873 

5,906 

1937 . 

1,272 

3,518 

4,790 

1938 . 

885 

3,879 

4,764 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  there  was  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
monthly  average  of  persons  seeking  employment  in  rural  areas  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  figure  in  respect  of  urban  areas  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  This  can  be  attributed  to  two  factors,  viz.  the  steady 
improvement  in  economic  conditions  in  rural  areas  and  the  migration  of 
unemployed  persons  from  such  areas  to  urban  centres  in  search  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  classification  of  European  male  adult  applicants  and  the  type 
of  employment  in  which  they  were  placed  is  given  in  the  following  table. 
The  figures  are  in  respect  of  the  month  of  January,  1938,  but  may  be  taken 
as  representative  of  the  position  throughout  the  year.  It  will  be  noted  that, 
as  in  previous  years,  the  greats  majority  of  applicants  dealt  with  by  (he 
department  were  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers. 
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Skilled  Artisans. 

Clerical  and  semi- 
Professional 
Workers. 

Semi-skilled  and 
Unskilled 
Workers. 

No. 

Percentage 

of 

Total. 

No. 

Percentage 

of 

Total. 

No. 

Percentage 

of 

Total. 

Applications. 

Urban  Areas . 

Rural  Areas . 

Totals . 

Placements. 

Urban  Areas . 

Rural  Areas . 

Totals . 

360 

6 

8-3 

0-5 

248 

43 

5-7 

3-4 

3,725 

1,225 

86-0 

96- 1 

366 

6-5 

291 

5-2 

4,950 

88-3 

74 

2 

4-6 

0-3 

38 

7 

2-4 

UO 

1,493 

692 

93-0 

98-7 

76 

3-3 

45 

1-9 

2,185 

94-8 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  average  monthly 
registrations  and  placements  in  1937  and  1938,  showing  the  percentage 
of  applicants  placed  in  work  :  — 


Class  of  Applicant. 

Registrations. 

Placements. 

Percentage 

Placed. 

1937. 

1938. 

1937. 

1938. 

1937. 

1938. 

Adult  European  Males — 

Urban . 

3,518 

3,879 

1,378 

1,259 

39 

32 

Rural . 

1,272 

885 

685 

410 

54 

46 

Adult  European  Females . 

717 

807 

170 

154 

24 

19 

European  Boys . 

726 

727 

463 

413 

64 

57 

European  Girls . 

315 

358 

175 

156 

56 

44 

Coloured  Males . . 

899 

1,321 

276 

314 

31 

24 

Coloured  Females . 

332 

276 

120 

130 

36 

47 

Totals . 

7,779 

— 

8,253 

3,267 

2,836 

42 

34 

At  first  glance,  the  figures  suggest  a  deterioration  in  the  employment 
position,  but  in  fact  there  has  been  very  little  change.  The  increase  in  the 
average  number  of  registrations  is  accounted  for  by  the  figures  in  regard 
to  Coloured  males.  As  explained  earlier  in  this  report,  large  numbers  of 
Coloured  men — most  of  them  casual  workers  who  do  not  ordinarily  do  so — 
registered  at  the  Capetown  Employment  Exchange  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
work  either  on  the  municipal  subsidized  works  or  the  new  harbour  works. 
These  men  were  not  prepared  to  accept  work  away  from  Capetown.  So  far 
as  European  male  applicants  were  concerned,  the  only  change  in  the  position 
was  that  the  number  of  urban  applications  increased  by  approximately  the 
same  figure  as  that  by  which  rural  applications  decreased,  viz.  400.  The 
percentage  of  applicants  placed  shpwecl  a  decrease,  but  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  fact  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  an  average  of  1,425 
applicants  refused  work  offered  to  them,  and  there  was  always  a  number 
of  unfilled  vacancies  available  for  physically  fit  men  on  national  schemes. 
As  in  past  years  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  employment  for 
clerical  applicants  and  in  view  of  this  all  the  younger  male  applicants  for 
clerical  work  who  were  not  well  qualified  were  advised  to  apply  for  admission 
to  the  Government  Miners’  Training  Schools  or  the  Special  Service 
Battalion  with  a  view  to  their  ultimately  securing  suitable  employment 
of  a  permanent  nature  in  other  avenues. 

The  amounts  disbursed  by  the  Department  in  respect  of  the  transport 
of  persons  placed  in  employment  during  the  financial  year  1938-39  were  as 
follows :  — 


Transport  to  approved  private  employment .  £223  13  11 

Transport  of  men  to  interview  prospective 

employers .  3  14  0 

Transport  to  forestry  settlements  .  981  0  7 

Transport  to  other  Government  employment  ...  2.811  15  7 

Free  rations  for  period  of  journey  .  2  3  (i 

Repatriation  of  men  and  families  from 

Government  works .  280  10  0 


Total .  £4,302  18  1 


..  Statements  giving  particulars  of  the  registration  and  placement 
activities  of  the  various  employment  exchanges  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  Chapter.  / 
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2.  SPECIAL  SERVICE  BATTALION. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  keeping  the  establishment  of  the  battalion 
up  to  strength  in  1937,  did  not  recur  during  the  year  under  review,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  Durban  Detachment  of  the  battalion  was  concerned.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  year  there  was  some  delay  in  calling  up  applicants  from 
the  Cape  Western  Area,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Cape  Town  Detachment  was 
at  full  strength.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  increasing  the  establish¬ 
ment.  of  that  detachment  from  200  to  250  units.  Generally  speaking  it  was 
possible  to  admit  all  applicants  to  the  battalion  with  reasonable  despatch. 
The  Railway  Instruction  School  established  for  the  training  of  Special 
Service  Battalion  members  at  Yoortrekkerhoogte  was  conducted  in  temporary 
premises  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Railway  Administration  by  the 
Department  of  Defence,  and  satisfactory  progress  was  made. 

The  following  tables  reflect  the  number  of  youths  admitted  to  the 
battalion,  and  show  how  they  were  disposed  of  from  the  date  of  inception  to 
•31st  December,  1938. 


A.  Applications  and  Attestations,  1933  to  1938. 


Year. 

Number  Called  Up. 

Number  Attested. 

1933  \ 

5,032 

1,449 

1934/ . 

2.640 

1935 . 

1,635 

1,160 

1936 . 

4,090 

2,752 

1937 . 

2,639 

1,898 

1938 . 

2,396 

1,946 

Totals . 

15,792 

11,845 

B.  Discharges. 


1933-34. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

Totals. 

*  Placed  in  Employment . 

1,799 

1,627 

1,768 

1,608 

1,191 

7,993 

Refused  work  offered . 

11 

19 

12 

7 

11 

60 

Refused  to  attest  for  employment . 

Refused  to  re-attest  or  to  accept  employ- 

72 

56 

65 

72 

9 

274 

ment . . . 

9 

53 

53 

33 

72 

220 

Unsuitable  for  employment . 

8 

— 

76 

13 

2 

99 

Dismissed . 

1 

4 

11 

11 

6 

33 

Discharged  at  own  request . 

10 

3 

8 

50 

23 

94 

Died . 

5 

5 

7 

3 

5 

25 

Discharged  to  continue  studies . 

78 

18 

85 

11 

16 

208 

Discharged — Authority  Adjutant-General 

— 

3 

7 

6 

4 

20 

Discharged  medically  unfit . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

36 

Time  expired — -no  employment . 

2 

13 

8 

1 

— 

24 

Totals . 

1,995 

1,801 

2,100 

1,815 

1,375 

9,086 

*  Yoortrekkerhoogte  Detachment  only. 


C.  Particulars  of  Placements. 


1933-34. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

Totals. 

Railways . 

943 

619 

633 

556 

433 

3,184 

South  African  Permanent  Force . 

479 

335 

510 

714 

257 

2,295 

Police . 

53 

78 

121 

74 

247 

573 

Prisons . 

39 

65 

101 

58 

17 

280 

Other  Government  Departments . 

50 

83 

79 

41 

35 

288 

Private  Employers . 

235 

447 

324 

165 

202 

1,373 

Totals . 

1,799 

1,627 

1,768 

1,608 

1,191 

7,993 

3.  PIONEER  BATTALION. 

The  Pioneer  Battalion  with  an  authorized  strength  of  420  units  was 
established  in  1935  with  the  object  of  assisting  unemployed  youths  between 
18  and  30  years  of  age,  who  could  not  comply  with  the  age  and  educational 
qualifications  for  admission  to  the  Special  Service  Battalion.  Like  the 
Special  Service  Battalion  it  aimed  at  fitting  such  men  by  means  of  military, 
disciplinary  and  physical  training,  for  placement  in  employment.  The 
period  of  training  lasted  six  months,  and  the  cost  of  the  scheme  was  borne 
in  equal  shares  by  the  Departments  of  Defence  and  Labour.  Payment  of  this 
Department’s  contribution  was,  as  stated  in  the  previous  report,  justified 
solely  on  the  consideration  that  the  battalion  would  assist  in  alleviating 
unemployment.  The  improved  employment  position  which  obtained  in  1937 
showed,  however,  that  while  the  battalion  was  performing  valuable 
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rehabilitative  work,  it  was  no  longer  a  necessary  means  for  securing  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  type  of  man  admitted  to  that  unit.  This  led  to  a  revision  of 
the  basis  on  which  the  two  departments  contributed  towards  the  cost  of  the 
scheme,  and  from  1st  April,  1938,  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  was  met  from 
the  Vote  of  the  Department  of  Labour.  The  difficulty  experienced  during 
1937  in  recruiting  trainees  for  the  battalion  continued  throughout  the  year 
under  review  and  on  31st  December,  1938,  it  was  109  units  short  of  its 
authorized  strength. 

The  following  figures  reflect  the  position  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
trainees  to  the  battalion,  and  their  subsequent  disposal:  — 


A.  Applications  anii  Attestations. 


Year. 

Number 
Called  up. 

Number 

Attested. 

Number 

Medically 

Unfit. 

Number  Called 
up  but  not 
Attested  for 
various  reasons. 

1935 . 

1,194 

1,091 

92 

11 

1936 . 

753 

681 

71 

1 

1937 . 

630 

497 

46 

87 

1938 . 

526 

477 

45 

4 

Totals . 

3,103 

2,746 

254 

103 

t 


B.  Discharges. 


1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

Totals. 

Placed  in  employment . 

287 

612 

466 

201 

1,566 

Refused  work  offered,  refused  to  reattest  for 
employment  and  discharged  at  own  request .... 

400 

131 

176 

199 

906 

Dismissed . 

— 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Died . 

3 

3 

— 

— 

6 

Medically  unfit . 

— 

4 

3 

9 

16 

Totals . 

690 

752 

647 

411 

2,500 

C.  Particulars  of  Placements. 


1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

Totals. 

Railways . . 

135 

360 

300 

134 

929 

Special  Service  Battalion . 

18 

39 

21 

— ■ 

78* 

S.A.  Permanent  Force . 

— ; 

2 

13 

5 

20 

Discharged  to  Irrigation  Works . 

60 

66 

6 

8 

140 

Other  Government  Departments . 

23 

43 

28 

9 

103 

Private  employers . . 

51 

102 

98 

23 

274 

S.A.  Police  and  Prison  Service  (including  S.A.R. 
Police) . 

22 

22 

Totals . 

287 

612 

466 

201 

1,566 

*  Includes  9  buglers  re-transferred  to  Pioneer  Battalion. 
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4.  TRAINING  CAMP  FOR  COLOURED  YOUTHS:  KIMBERLEY. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  previous  report  that  the  Department  was 
negotiating-  with  the  Railway  Administration  in  regard  to  the  basis  on 
which  the  two  Departments  could  co-operate  in  extending  the  Training 
Camp  for  Coloured  Men,  which  the  Railway  Administration  had  established 
at  Kimberley.  As  a  result  of  the  negotiations,  the  establishment  of  the 
Camp  was  increased  from  50  to  100  units,  the  Administration  and  the 
Department  assuming  joint  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  scheme 
with  effect  from  1st  October,  1938,  on  the  understanding  that  a  proportion 
of  the  trainees  would  be  given  vocational  instruction  in  occupations  other 
than  Railway  work,  and  that  they  would  be  available  for  placement  outside 
the  Railway  Service.  The  number  of  applicants  offering  themselves  for 
training  fell  far  short  of  expectations,  as  the  following  tables  reflecting  the 
activities  of  the  Camp  for  the  period  1st  October,  1938,  to  31st  December, 
1938,  will  show:  — 

A.  Applications  and  Enrolments. 


Period. 

No.  of  Applications 
Approved. 

i  • 

No.  of  Trainees 
Admitted  to  Camp. 

1st  October,  1938,  to  31st  December,  1938 . 

54 

60* 

*  Includes  17  trainees  who  were  in  the  Camp  at  the  date  of  commencement  of  recruitment. 

I  . 

B.  Dischanges  (for  period  1st  October,  1938  to  31st  December,  1938). 


Placed  in  Railway  Service .  11 

Medically  Unfit .  3 

Dismissed .  3 

Discharged  at  Own  Request .  1 

Total .  18 


5.  JUVENILES  ACT,  1921. 

(1)  Juvenile  Affairs  Boards  and  Juvenile  Advisory  Boards. 

With  the  establishment  early  in  1938  of  four  new  Boards  in  rural  areas, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  under  review,  Juvenile  Affairs  Boards  were  function¬ 
ing  at  Capetown,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Grahamstown,  Graaff-Reinet, 
George,  Kimberley,  Upington,  Johannesburg,  Benoni,  Krugersdorp,  Pretoria, 
Potchefstroom,  Rustenburg,  Pietersburg,  Brits,  Bloemfontein,  Kroonstad, 
Eauresmith,  Durban,  Pietermaritzburg  and  Ladysmith  (Natal).  Only  one 
Juvenile  Advisory  Committee  catering  for  European  juveniles  functioned, 
at  Kingwillaamstown,  during  the  year,  while  Advisory  Committees  for 
coloured  juveniles  operated  at  Capetown,  Kimberley,  Durban  and  Johannes¬ 
burg.  Proposals  to  convert  the  Advisory  Committee  at  Kingwilliamstown 
into  a  Juvenile  Affairs  Board,  and  to  establish  an  additional  Juvenile 
Advisory  Committee  for  Coloured  Juveniles  at  Port  Elizabeth,  were  under 
consideration  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

(2)  Juvenile  Employment — General. 

The  record  placement  figures  of  1937  were  not  equalled  in  1938,  but  the 
1938  figures  nevertheless  compare  favourably  with  those  of  past  years.  It 
is  clear  that  Juvenile  Affairs  Boards  have  retained  their  grip  on  the  position, 
and  that  their  unceasing  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  younger  generation  con¬ 
tinue  to  achieve  satisfactory  results.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  some 
Boards  again  found  themselves  in  the  position  that  they  could  not  nominate 
suitable  candidates  for  vacancies  notified  to  them,  owing  to  a  lack  of  material. 
In  many  instances  employers  delayed  filling  vacancies  until  such  time  as 
selections  could  be  made  from  among  candidates  who  left  school,  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  number  of  juveniles  who  registered  for  work  represented 
an  advance  of  540  on  the  number  for  the  previous  year  while  there  was  a 
drop  of  826  in  the  number  of  placements.  This  was  due  partly  to  a  recession 
in  the  employment  position  at  the  larger  centres  of  population,  but  the 
functioning  of  rural  Juvenile  Affairs  Boards,  which  have  very  little  scope 
for  the  placement  of  applicants  registering  with  them,  also  affected  the 
figures.  For  the  same  reasons  the  percentage  of  applicants  placed  in  em¬ 
ployment  dropped  from  61 -3  per  cent,  in  1937  to  52-42  per  cent,  in  1938. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  1,677  juveniles  registered  with  the  22 
Juvenile  Affairs  Boards  functioning  in  the  Union.  Of  these  1,292  registered 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  school  term  in  December,  1938,  and  could  expect 
to  be  assisted  in  finding  employment  in  the  new  year.  The  remaining  385 
applicants  had  left  school  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  or  earlier.  The 
majority  of  them  were  difficult  to  place  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental 
defects,  while  a  certain  percentage  was  either  not  qualified  for  placement 
in  available  employment  or  unwilling  to  accept  the  type  of  work  for  which 
they  were  qualified. 
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The  following  is  a  comparative  table  showing  the  number  of  juveniles 
registered  with  Juvenile  Affairs  Boards  and  placed  in  employment  timing 
the  years  1926-1938:  — 


Year. 

Applications 

Registered. 

Juveniles 
Placed  in 
Work. 

Found  Work 
Otherwise. 

Total  in 
Employ¬ 
ment. 

Balance  of 
Registered 
Juveniles  at 
December. 

Per  cent,  of 
Registered 
Applicants 
Placed  by 
Juvenile 
Affairs 
Boards. 

1926-31 . 

59,989 

24,505 

27,817 

52,322 

2,574 

0/ 

/o 

40-8 

1932 . 

9,505 

3,148 

1,722 

4,870 

2,792 

33- 1 

1933 . 

9,581 

3,432 

1,957 

5,389 

2,646 

35-8 

1934 . 

9,372 

4,059 

3,260 

7,319 

1,530 

43-3 

1935 . 

11,589 

5,451 

3,941 

9,392 

1,590 

47-04 

1936 . 

13,085 

6,876 

3,799 

10,675 

1,832 

52-5 

1937 . 

12,486 

7,656 

4,036 

11,692 

1,444 

61-3 

1938 . 

13,026 

6,830 

3,419 

10,249 

1,677 

52-4 

A  detailed  table  of  registrations  and  placements  of  juveniles  and  a  table 
reflecting  the  activities  of  the  Coloured  Juvenile  Advisory  Committees 
functioning  at  Capetown,  Kimberley,  Johannesburg  and  Durban  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

(3)  Advisory  Committee  of  Juvenile  Affairs  Boards. 

No  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Juvenile  Affairs  Boards  were 
held  during  the  year.  The  intention  was  to  hold  a  meeting  in  September 
but  the  items  submitted  for  consideration  did  not  warrant  the  fairly  heavy 
expenditure  connected  with  the  holding  of  a  meeting.  A  number  of  Juvenile 
Affairs  Boards  have  indicated  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  basis  of 
representation  on  the  Committee,  and  since  a  need  has  arisen  for  bringing 
the  newly  established  rural  Juvenile  Affairs  Boards  into  closer  contact  with 
the  Advisory  Committee,  it  may  in  the  near  future  be  necessary  to  review 
the  composition  of  that  body.  As  an  initial  step  in  this  direction  the 
Committee  will  itself  discuss  the  matter  at  its  next  meeting. 

(4)  Avenues  of  Employment. 

Agriculture. — The  proposal  to  establish  what  was  commonly  known  as  a 
Farm  Lads’  Training  Scheme  was  given  further  consideration  during  the 
year.  The  scheme  visualised  the  training  and  placement  of  boys  in  agri¬ 
culture  under  a  system  of  apprenticeship.  Investigation  revealed,  however, 
that  even  the  neediest  boy  could  under  present  conditions  undergo  training 
in  the  occupation  of  farming;  that  Agricultural  Vocational  Schools  and  other 
training  institutions  could  not  find  sufficient  pupils,  and  that  the  demand 
for  boys  who  had  undergone  a  course  of  training  was  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  These  findings  discounted  the  necessity  for  establishing  a  Farm 
Lads’  Training  Scheme,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Department  and  Juvenile 
Affairs  Boards  should  for  the  present  confine  their  activities  to  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  suitable  trainees  for  existing  training  institutions. 

Domestic  Service. — The  fact  that  domestic  service  remains  the  most  un¬ 
attractive  of  all  forms  of  employment  was  demonstrated  by  difficulties 
experienced  in  filling  vacancies  notified  to  Boards.  These  were  as  pronounced 
during  1938  as  in  any  other  year.  The  conditions  of  service  in  domestic  em¬ 
ployment  frequently  compare  favourably  with  those  obtaining  in  many 
other  occupations,  but  the  work  does  not  appeal  to  girls  firstly  because  it  is 
regarded  as  degrading  and  secondly  because  the  opportunities  for  time-off 
are  limited.  In  last  year’s  report  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Training- 
Centre  to  be  established  at  Pretoria  by  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
would  overcome  these  prejudices.  The  Training  Centre  will,  however,  not  be 
ready  to  receive  trainees  until  early  in  the  new  year,  so  that  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  gauge  to  what  extent  it  is  likely  to  popularize  domestic  service. 

Industrial  Occupations. — The  designated  trades  offering  apprenticeships 
continued  to  be  the  most  attractive  forms  of  employment  in  industry.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  boys  who  wished  to  learn  trades  could,  however,  realize 
their  ambitions  during  the  year.  The  large  number  of  apprentices  engaged 
during  the  previous  year  no  doubt  influenced  employment  in  the  skilled  trades 
during  1938.  Many  juvenile  workers,  both  male  and  female,  were  absorbed 
in  non-designated  occupations  in  industry,  and  especially  in  the  bootmaking 
and  clothing  industries. 

Commercial  and  Clerical  Occupations. — Juveniles  with  fair  educational 
qualifications  were  readily  absorbed  as  junior  clerks  and  shop  assistants,  and 
many  employers  experienced  difficulty  in  recruiting  junior  employees  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  due  to  a  lack  of  suitable  applicants.  The  scarcity  of 
suitably  qualified  applicants  was  particularly  marked  as  far  as  male  clerks 
were  concerned.  The  readiness  with  which  well  qualified  applicants  could 
be  placed  enabled  one  Board  to  restrict  its  placements  to  selected  employers. 
The  result  is  stated  to  have  been  that  employers  who  had  unduly  exploited 
juvenile  labour  in  many  cases  offered  improved  conditions  of  service  and 
better  wages. 
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The  following  comparative  statement  of  placements  according  to  occupa¬ 
tions  refers  to  the  month  of  December,  but  may  be  taken  as  a  reliable 
indication  of  the  position  throughout  the  year. 


Classification. 

1937. 

1938. 

Applications. 

Placements. 

Applications. 

Placements. 

Industrial . 

Clerical . 

Messengers . 

Shop  Assistants . 

Miscellaneous . 

Totals . 

461  (29%) 

385  (24%) 
251  (15%) 

183  (11%) 
340  (21%) 

136  (23%) 
132  (22%) 
138  (24%) 

77  (13%) 
100  (18%) 

360  (25%) 
405  (29%) 
221  (16%) 
100  (7%) 

324  (23%) 

52  (12%) 
137  (31%) 
109  (25%) 

43  (10%) 

99  (22%) 

1,620 

583 

1,410 

440 

(5)  Publicity. 

The  work  of  Boards  was  kept  before  the  public  constantly  by  means  of 
the  display  of  bioscope  slides,  circular  letters,  broadcast  talks  and  special 
Press  articles  published  on  the  initiative  of  various  Boards.  Several  Boards 
also  published  supplements  in  the  Careers  Guide  reviewing  local  educational 
and  employment  facilities.  A  very  valuable  form  of  publicity,  which  is  duly 
acknowledged,  has  again  been  that  afforded  by  the  Press  in  publishing 
accounts  of  the  activities  of  the  Boards. 

(6)  Vocational  Guidance. 

All  Juvenile  Affairs  Boards  have,  in  accordance  with  the  duty  imposed 
on  them  by  law,  made  due  provision  for  the  guidance  of  juveniles  and  their 
parents  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  careers.  The  Careers  Guide,  published 
monthly  by  the  Witwatersrand  Central  Juvenile  Affairs  Board,  has  a  national 
circulation  of  11,000  copies  and  continues  to  fill,  a  real  need  in  this  connection. 
The  handbook  “  Careers  ”  published  annually  by  the  Cape  Division  Juvenile 
Affairs  Board  is  also  a  valuable  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  vocational 
information.  Officials  and  members  of  Boards  again  visited  schools  in  their 
areas  towards  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  view  to  establishing  contact  with 
prospective  school-leavers  and  directing  their  thoughts  to  the  work-a-day  life 
ahead  of  them.  At  some  centres  these  talks  were  supplemented  by  the  dis¬ 
play  of  bioscope  films  with  a  vocational  bias.  As  intimated  in  the  previous 
report  the  Provincial  Education  Departments  are  paying  more  and  more 
attention  to  the  question  of  imparting  vocational  information  to  children 
during  their  school  lives,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  result  in  the  task 
of  Boards  being  more  the  vocational  selection  than  the  vocational  guidance 
of  applicants  for  work. 

(7)  Employment  Centres  (Clubs). 

Three  employment  centres  for  boys,  in  the  nature  of  rest  rooms  attached 
the  the  employment  exchanges  conducted  by  the  Boards  at  Benoni,  Pieter¬ 
maritzburg  and  Bloemfontein,  -were  closed  down  during  the  year,  while  one 
employment  centre  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  were  established  at  Krugers- 
dorp  and  Kimberley  respectively.  These  employment  centres  aim  at 
providing  a  place  where  applicants  for  work  can  keep  themselves  occupied 
during  idle  hours  by  reading  and  playing  games.  This  not  only  keeps  them 
off  the  streets  but  also  affords  employment  officers  the  opportunity  of  studying 
their  characters  and  needs.  The  employment  centre  functioning  at  Pretoria 
on  this  basis  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
girls’  employment  centre  established  at  Kimberley  will  be  equally  successful. 
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»E  DURING  1938.  29—30 


JN- 

Durban  and 
Pietermaritzburg. 

Totals. 

A. 

- 

tints. 

1 _ 

A. 

Placements. 

A. 

Placements. 

T. 

P. 

Pu. 

T. 

P. 

Pu. 

T. 

1938. 

J  anuary . 

T,.l 

762 

j 

38 

455 

29 

116 

145 

4,333 

227 

1,378 

1,605 

. 

676 

34 

365 

26 

79 

105 

4,042 

157 

1,063 

1,220 

December . 

571 

i 

52 

265 

10 

70 

80 

2,836 

205 

729 

934 

Average 

1938 . 

667 

38 

374 

122 

3,879 

1,259 

1937 . 

626 

49 

287 

- 

_ 

107 

3,518 

_ 

_ 

1,378 

1936 . 

625 

42 

339 

_ 

_ 

113 

3,873 

_ 

_ 

1,271 

1935 . 

643 

73 

461 

— 

— 

169 

4,719 

— 

— 

1,247 

1938. 

■ 

January . 

173 

12 

18 

12 

12 

1,274 

20 

681 

701 

July . 

138 

12 

52  1 

_ 

30 

30 

895 

22 

414 

436 

December . 

72 

2 

4 

— 

418 

10 

151 

161 

r 

Average I 


1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 


129 

199 

213 

343 


% 


i  ! 

12 

34 

24 

885 

410 

26 

64 

— 

— 

44 

1,272 

— 

— 

685 

48 

157 

. - 

— 

69 

2,033 

— 

— 

941 

46 

200 

— 

— 

101 

3,529 

— 

— 

1,491 

u _ 

=fc== 

N. 

- 1 

Durban. 

and  Pietermaritzburg 

Totals. 

A. 

ints. 

1 

A.  Placements. 

A. 

Placements. 

January. . 

J  uly . 

December. 


151 

115 

68 


109 

16 

898 

162 

78 

21 

715 

151 

41 

8 

479 

100 

Average 


1938 

1937 


118 

143 


1 

!  86 

19 

807 

154 

155 

25 

717 

170 

3 
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6.  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  REGISTERED  AT  EMPLOYMENT  EXCHANGES  AND  PLACEMENTS  MADE  DURING  1938. 

1.  Adult  European  Males — Departmental  Exchanges. 


29—30 


Pretoria. 


WlTW  ATERSRAND . 


Bloemfontein. 


Kimberley. 


Capetown. 


Port  Elizabeth. 


East  London. 


A. 


Durban  and 
Pietermaritzburg. 


Totals. 


Placements. 

A- 

Placements. 

A 

Placements. 

A. 

Placements. 

A. 

Placements. 

Placements. 

Placements. 

A. 

Placements. 

A 

Placements. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

XX  . 

P. 

Pu. 

T. 

P. 

Pu. 

T. 

P. 

Pu. 

T. 

P. 

Pu. 

T. 

P. 

Pu. 

T. 

P. 

Pu. 

T. 

P. 

Pu. 

T. 

P. 

Pu. 

T. 

P. 

Pu. 

T. 

1938. 

J  anuarv .... 

July  .  .  . 

December . 

762 

676 

571 

33 

14 

41 

508 

372 

292 

541 

386 

333 

1,632 

1,544 

1,010 

112 

65 

65 

320 

351 

200 

432 

416 

265 

211 

168 

112 

4 

7 

6 

106 

57 

33 

110 

64 

39 

1 

100 

103 

88 

1 

1 

53 

42 

18 

54 

43 

18 

824 

782 

514 

31 

28 

59 

225 

100 

47 

256 

128 

106 

243 

241 

145 

5 

9 

5 

24 

35 

36 

29 

44 

41 

106 

163 

131 

12 

7 

19 

26 

27 

33 

38 

34 

52 

455 

365 

265 

29 

26 

10 

i 

116 

79 

70 

145 

105 

80 

4,333 

4,042 

2,836 

227 

157 

205 

1,378 

1,063 

729 

1,605 

1,220 

934 

1 

Werag 

e  Moni 

'hly  Totals. 

1938 . 

1937 . 

1936 . 

1935 . 

667 

626 

625 

643 

— 

— 

385 

400 

291 

253 

1,431 

1,360 

1,504 

1.855 

— 

— 

364 

447 

481 

359 

165 

172 

164 

192 

— 

72 

92 

82 

87 

129 

85 

92 

76 

— 

— 

66 

59 

60 
49 

736 

611 

694 

914 

— 

— 

160 

189 

154 

169 

250 

239 

300 

382 

— 

— • 

52 

37 

48 

88 

129 

138 

155 

195 

— 

— 

38 

49 

42 

73 

374 

287 

339 

461 

— 

— 

122 

107 

113 

169 

3,879 

3,518 

3,873 

4,719 

— 

— 

1,259 

1,378 

1,271 

1,247 

2.  Adult  European  Males— Magisterial  Exchanges,  Controlled  from  the  above  Departmental  Exchanges. 

January . 

July . 

December . 

173 

138 

72 

1 

90 

19 

28 

90 

20 

28 

453 

115 

69 

6 

1 

270 

102 

18 

276 

103 

18 

161  i  9 

142  j  4 

69  1 

66 

92 

32 

75 

96 

33 

229 

131 

30 

7 

181 

99 

22 

181 

106 

22 

136 

128 

139 

3 

7 

9 

39 

23 

42 

42 

30 

51 

56 

145 

25 

2 

13 

37 

7 

13 

39 

7 

48 

44 

10 

2 

10 

12 

o 

12 

12 

2 

18 
52  ; 
4  J 

12 

30 

12 

30 

1,274 

895 

418 

20 

22 

10 

681 

414 

151 

701 

436 

161 

i 

Average  Monthly  Totals. 

1938 . 

1937 . 

1936 . 

1935 . 

129 

199 

213 

343 

— 

1 

47 

112 

124 

205 

186 

283 

654 

1,127 

— 

— 

no  I 

150 

287 

477 

131 

141 

170 

291 

_ 

63 

87 

87 

133 

112 

149 

257 

318 

— 

— - 

80 

118 

184 

131 

139 

170 

284 

682 

— 

— 

44 

72 

81 

277 

93 

190 

206 

443 

— 

— 

29 

75 

61 

120 

1 

60 

76 

92 

126 

i 

12 

26 

48 

46 

34 

64 

157 

200 

— 

_ 

24 

44 

69 

101 

885 

1,272 

2,033 

3,529 

— 

410 

685 

941 

1,491 

3  Adult  European  Females — Departmental  Exchanges. 


Pretoria  . 

Witwatersrand. 

Bloemfontein. 

Kimberley. 

Capetown. 

Port  Elizabeth. 

East  London. 

AND 

Durban. 

Pietermaritzburg 

Totals. 

1  QQQ 

A. 

Placements. 

A. 

Placements. 

A. 

Placements. 

A. 

Placements. 

A. 

Placements. 

A. 

Placements. 

A. 

Placements. 

A. 

Placements. 

A. 

Placements. 

li/uO  • 

J  anuary . 

151 

18 

242 

61 

31 

3 

51 

6 

153 

30 

*70 

J  ulv . 

115 

21 

309 

70 

39 

5 

37 

13 

74 

1  Q 

21 

80 

7 

109 

16 

898 

162 

December . 

68 

14 

174 

36 

32 

4 

17 

5 

80 

A  O 

93 

18 

A 

5 

45 

3 

78 

21 

715 

151 

i 

1 

4: 

63 

8 

41 

8 

479 

100 

Average  Monthly  Totals. 


1938 . 

1937 . 

118 

143 

25 

26 

284 

142 

58 

62 

40 

25 

5 

3 

49 

73 

7 

5 

127 

95 

23 

31 

26 

31 

8 

7 

77 

54 

9 

12 

86 

155 

19 

25 

807 

717 

154 

170 

A.  — Applications.  P.  —Private.  Pu.= Public  T.=Total. 

* 


3 


31—32 


P- 


Juveniles. 


Totals. 


Adults. 


Juveniles. 


January . . 

July . 

December 


January. . 

July . 

December 


1938. 

Month. 


January . 

July . 

December . 

Totals,  1938 


1938. 


1938. 


A. 

p. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

56 

4 

1,269 

477 

303 

91 

36 

5 

1,115 

193 

86 

49 

20 

3 

521 

49 

124 

36 

8 

3 

195 

105 

213 

35 

9 

5 

219 

80 

50 

27 

2 

2 

142 

90 

43 

27 

IDS. 

)osr. 

Kimberley. 

Totals. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

14 

13 

3 

1.719 

622 

9 

2 

17 

453 

341 

14 

33 

6 

1,030 

324 

121 

125 

62 

8,727 

4,951 

January . . 

July . 

December . 


Totals,  1938. 


2 

3 

16 

6 

15 

5 

4 

785 

277 

380 

198 

135 

116 

61 

103 

54 

4,299 

.  1,879 

i 

Month. 

Year. 

N. 

Kimberley. 

Total. 

P. 

A. 

1 

* 

A. 

P. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

July . 

1933 

135 

3 

4 

6 

_ 

1 

344 

335 

178 

144 

July . 

1934 

49 

8 

7 

7 

— 

— 

334 

225 

183 

109 

Julv . 

1935 

242 

3 

3 

2 

2 

— 

464 

278 

239 

143 

July . 

1936 

325 

o 

5 

— 

1 

— 

604 

240 

483 

161 

July . 

1937 

372 

2 

9 

5 

8 

— 

651 

242 

472 

150 

July . 

1938 

247 

— 

2 

6 

17 

4 

353 

277 

341 

135 

4 


4.  Adult  and  Juvenile  Coloured  Males — Departmental  and  Subsidized  Exchanges. 


31—32 


DEPARTMENTAL. 


Capetown. 


Kimberley. 


W  IT  W  ATERSRAN  D . 


Adults. 


1938. 

J  anuary . 

July . 

December . 


Juveniles. 


Adults. 


A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

746 

272 

233 

85 

.222 

773 

138 

46 

38 

49 

296 

18 

77 

21 

91 

Juveniles. 


Adults. 


P. 


A. 


P. 


A. 


P. 


159 

2 

2 


4 

2 

17 


1 

2 

3 


60 

41 

31 


12 

12 

10 


SUBSIDIZED. 


Durban. 


Totals. 


Juveniles. 

Adults. 

Juveniles. 

Adults. 

Juveniles. 

A. 

P. 

| 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

1 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

10 

1 

241 

34 

56 

4 

1,269 

477 

303 

91 

2 

4 

252 

41 

36 

5 

1,115 

193 

86 

49 

10 

9 

103 

19 

20 

3 

521 

49 

124 

36 

5.  Adult  and  Juvenile  Coloured  Females — Departmental  and  .Subsidized  Exchanges. 


January. .  . . 

1938. 

151 

85 

202 

31 

.5 

2 

2 

July . 

159 

53 

35 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

12 

December . . 

80 

39 

26 

13 

4 

1 

4 

47 

47 

1 

2 
12 


37 

41 

11 


18 

15 

3 


8 

9 

•2 


3 

195 

105 

213 

35 

5 

219 

80 

50 

27 

2 

142 

90 

43 

27 

G.  Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Juveniles  Registered  with  and  Placements  Effected  by  Juvenile  Affairs  Boards. 

(a)  European  Boys. 


W ITW  AT  ERSRAN  D . 

Pretoria. 

Capetown. 

Durban. 

Bloemfontein. 

Port  Elizabeth. 

East 

London. 

Kimberley. 

Totals. 

1938. 

Month. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

January . 

July . 

December . 

731 

276 

147 

116 

299 

91 

244 

67 

56 

23 

120 

32 

109 

14 

13 

3 

1,719 

622 

247 

137 

55 

57 

37 

49 

32 

37 

18 

15 

48 

20 

14 

9 

2 

17 

4o3 

341 

403 

161 

104 

73 

225 

29 

73 

21 

42 

11 

63 

9 

87 

14 

33 

6 

1,030 

324 

Totals,  1938 . 

4,265 

2,184 

1,007 

922 

1,069 

586 

916 

674 

310 

209 

521 

193 

'JCL.  .. — — — — 

514 

121 

125 

62 

8,727 

4,951 

( b )  European  Girls. 


January . 

July . . 

December . 

292 

80 

108 

10 

122 

33 

116 

40 

28 

9 

49 

19 

54 

2 

16 

5 

785 

198 

110 

70 

34 

11 

52 

15 

46 

24 

5 

4 

11 

7 

13 

— 

6 

4 

277 

135 

111 

61 

65 

12 

79 

22 

41 

13 

17 

- - 

25 

5 

27 

3 

15 

— 

380 

116 

Totals,  1938 . 

1,574 

874 

729 

197 

662 

249 

564 

286 

131 

65 

246 

93 

290 

61 

' 

103 

r 

54 

4,299 

1,879 

7.  Comparative  Statement  of  Applications  for  Employment  and  Placements  made — -European  Boys  and  Girls. 

Juvenile  Affairs  Boards. 


Witwatersrand. 

Pretoria. 

Capetown. 

Durban. 

Bloemfontein. 

Port  Elizabeth. 

East  London. 

Kimberley. 

Total. 

Month. 

Year. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

P>. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

.Tnl  v . 

1933 

135 

120 

73 

77 

52 

31 

11 

5 

44 

34 

38 

29 

47 

25 

28 

4 

14 

52 

14 

3 

40 

50 

8 

22 

S 

17 

6 

3 

4 

6 

1 

344 

335 

178 

144 

J  111  v . 

1934 

49 

53 

62 

40 

36 

34 

31 

12 

75 

19 

20 

19 

53 

44 

38 

12 

48 

10 

19 

3 

48 

31 

10 

15 

18 

27 

3 

8 

7 

7 

_ _ 

_____ 

$34 

225 

183 

109 

July . 

1935 

242 

123 

106 

64 

34 

32 

24 

8 

65 

32 

35 

28 

65 

46 

54 

31 

22 

3 

6 

1 

20 

21 

7 

8 

13 

19 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

_ 

464 

278 

239 

143 

.Inly . 

1936 

325 

85 

262 

69 

62 

38 

61 

7 

64 

43 

50 

37 

69 

33 

77 

35 

28 

7 

13 

2 

34 

11 

7 

9 

17 

23 

12 

2 

5 

_ 

1 

_ 

604 

240 

483 

161 

July . 

1937 

372 

111 

231 

75 

81 

45 

75 

10 

59 

32 

50 

23 

77 

26 

74 

25 

14 

7 

12 

12 

20 

6 

8 

3 

19 

10 

14 

2 

9 

5 

8 

- 

651 

9A2 

472 

150 

July . 

1938 

247 

110 

137 

70 

55 

34 

57 

11 

37 

52 

49 

15 

32 

46 

37 

24 

18 

5 

15 

4 

48 

11 

20 

7 

14 

13 

9 

— 

2 

6 

17 

4 

353 

277 

341 

135 

A.  ®=  Applications.  P.  =  Placements.  B.  — Boys.  G.  =  Girls. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

LAWS. 


1.  NEW  LEGISLATION. 

During  the  year  Hills  to  provide  for  the  registration  and  control  of 
electrical  wiremen  and  contractors,  and  for  the  regulation  of  hours  and 
conditions  of  work  in  shops  and  offices  were  introduced  into  Parliament 
by  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Both  measures  were  held  over  for 
consideration  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

2.  INDUSTRIAL  CONCILIATION  ACT. 

Industrial  Councils. — The  success  which  has  attended  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  self  government  in  industry,  contained  in  the  Industrial 
Conciliation  Act,  continues  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  increasing  use  of  its 
provisions  made  by  organised  employers  and  employees.  During  the  year 
under  review,  four  new  industrial  councils  were  registered  while  two  ceased 
to  exist;  of  the  two  whose  names  were  removed  from  the  register,  one  had 
functioned  for  some  years  in  respect  oi  the  Motor  aiul  General  Engineering 
Industry  at  East  London.  The  development  which  took  place  during  the  year 
in  this  industry  was  such  that  the  parties  to  the  Council  decided  that  the 
time  had  arrived  to  split  the  component  parts  of  the  Council  into  two 
organizations  for  the  control  of  the  Motor  Industry  and  Engineering 
Industry  separately  :  This  tendency  follows  naturally  on  the  specialisation 
which  manifests  itself  in  modern  industrial  undertakings,  but  as  would  be 
expected,  takes  place  later  in  the  smaller  industrial  centres.  East  London 
was  the  only  remaining  industrial  area  in  which  the  Motor, and  General 
Engineering  sections  of  the  Engineering  Industry  remained  grouped 
together.  The  disputes  arising  out  of  claims  for  higher  wages  consequent 
on  the  increase  in  building  activity  throughout  the  linion  resulted,  in  two 
cases,  in  the  establishment  of  permanent  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes.  Conciliation  Boards  were  set  up  in  Port  Elizabeth  and  Grahams- 
town  and  upon  the  expiry  of  the  agreements  arrived  at,  Industrial  Councils 
were  established. 

This  tendency  towards  the  creation  of  permanent  conciliation  machinery 
frequently  follows  disputes.  Once  the  disputants  have  been  brought  together 
upon  conciliation  boards  or  at  round  table  conferences  the  discussions  which 
follow  often  lead  to  a  desire  on  both  sides  to  maintain  some  means  of  easy 
negotiation.  Of  the  four  industrial  councils  registered  during  the  year, 
three,  in  respect  of  the  Liquor  and  Catering  Trade  (Durban),  the  Clothing- 
Industry  (Eastern  Province)  and  the  Building  Industry  (Grahamstown) 
followed  upon  the  appointment  of  conciliation  boards. 

In  addition  to  Industrial  Agreements  published  in  previous  years,  and 
still  in  operation  during  the  year,  twenty-two  new  agreements  were  published. 
The  procedure  introduced  in  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act,  1937,  per¬ 
mitting  of  the  publication  of  extension  notices  where  industrial  councils 
do  not  desire  to  change  the  terms  of  their  agreements,  has  facilitated 
administration  to  a  marked  degree.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  procedure 
in  ten  instances.  In  the  past,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  parties  to  an 
industrial  council  were  still  engaged  upon  the  negotiation  of  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  when  the  period  of  operation  of  the  earlier  agreement  expired;  this 
resulted  in  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  wage  regulation,  fluctuating  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  and  other  undesirable  features  which  hindered  tin- 
councils  concerned  in  the  performance  of  their  functions.  Under  the  1937 
Act,  an  extension  of  the  period  of  operation  of  an  agreement,  for  a  short 
interval,  serves  to  stabilise  conditions  until  the  negotiations  are  complete. 
A  point  which  is  not  always  appreciated  is  that  any  notice  extending  the 
period  of  operation  of  an  agreement  must  necessarily  be  published  before 
the  termination  of  that  period.  During  the  year  several  instances  occurred 
where  a  delayed  application  rendered  it  impossible  to  utilize  this  provision 
of  the  Act. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  the  majority  of  the  industrial  councils 
have  shown  a  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  Department  in  securing  uni¬ 
formity  in  wage  regulation  generally;  for  example,  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  wages  for  drivers  of  mechanical  vehicles  have  in  most  industries 
been  brought  into  line  with  the  standard  prescribed  under  the  Wage  Deter¬ 
mination  applicable  to  these  employees  in  industries  not  controlled  by 
industrial  councils.  A  pleasing  feature  also  is  the  fact,  that  councils  are 
realising  that  a  contented  unskilled  labour  force  is  essential  if  employees 
and  employers  are  to  continue  to  control  industry.  Formerly  there  was  a 
noticeable  tendency  to  cater  only  for  the  skilled  workers.  The  unskilled 
and  for  the  most  part  inarticulate  section  of  the  employees  did  not  secure 
that  share  of  the  increased  prosperity  of  industry  to  which  they  were  in 
equity  entitled.  The  efforts  of  the  Department  to  secure  the  adequate 
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presentation  of  tlie  case  of  unskilled  workers,  through  the  power  vested  in 
Departmental  officers  by  the  1937  Act  to  attend  meetings  of  industrial 
councils,  combined  with  the  response  of  industrial  councils  to  the  represen¬ 
tations  made,  have  effected  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  position.  The 
importance  of  reducing  gradually  but  progressively  the  wide  gap  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  wages  has  been  freqently  stressed,  and  although  the 
Department's  representations  have  not  always  met  with  a  ready  response, 
a  satisfactory  measure  of  progress  can  be  recorded. 

The  warning  note  sounded  in  the  1937  report  as  to  the  desirability  of 
combating  the  falling  off  in  membership  of  the  parties  to  industrial  councils, 
and  the  apathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  employers  and  employees  towards 
their  respective  organizations  which  frequently  followed  stabilization  in 
working  conditions,  was  justified  during  the  year  when  it  appeared  that  the 
membership  of  the  constituent  parties  to  one  industrial  council  had  fallen 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Minister  found  himself  unable  to  regard  them  as 
sufficiently  representative  of  the  industry,  with  the  result  that  the  Council’s 
agreement  could  not  be  gazetted.  Even  where  membership  is  maintained 
at  a  satisfactory  level,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  the  Department  has 
found  it  necessary  to  watch  the  position  closely.  In  the  case  of  one  industrial 
council  which  had  negotiated  a  “  closed  shop  ”  agreement,  membership  of 
the  Union  was  found  to  be  automatic.  Trade  Union  subscriptions  were 
deducted  from  the  wages  of  all  employees  and  a  number  of  these  were  unable 
to  say  whether  they  were  in  fact  members  of  the  Union.  They  had  never 
attended  meetings  or  taken  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union.  The  “  closed 
shop  ”  principle  has  the  advantage  of  increasing  Trade  Union  membership 
but  the  point  must  be  emphasized  that  unless  the  increase  is  accompanied 
by  a  parallel  increase  in  the  interest  shown  by  the  members,  it  may  consti¬ 
tute  a  disruptive  element  in  the  Union  concerned. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish  an  Industrial  Council  for  the 
Commercial  Distributive  Trade  on  the  East  Rand.  If  this  movement  reaches 
finality  this  will  be  only  the  second  of  its  kind  to  be  established,  most 
centres  apparently  preferring  the  control  exercised  under  the  Wage  Act. 

During  the  year  one  industrial  council  instituted  a  private  prosecution 
at  its  own  expense  against  an  employee  who,  although  he  belonged  to  the 
trade  union  represented  on  the  industrial  council,  was  employed  in  an 
industry  not  controlled  by  the  council.  Against  the  advice  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Attorney-General  declined  to  prosecute, 
the  council  instituted  proceedings  for  a  breach  of  the  “  closed  shop  ”  clause 
in  the  agreement;  the  accused  was  acquitted. 


improvements  in  conditions  of  employment. — In  addition  to  the 
improved  position  of  the  unskilled  employees  recorded  above,  further  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  direction  of  the  provision  of  paid  annual  leave  have  been 
introduced  by  a  number  of  industrial  councils.  During  the  year  a  demand 
for  annual  leave  by  employees  in  the  Building  Industry  on  the  Witwaters- 
rand  led  to  a  major  dispute  which  has  not,  as  yet,  been  settled.  A  similar 
dispute  occurred  in  Durban,  where  agreement  was  reached  on  the  creation 
of  a  holiday  fund  to  be  administered  by  the  Council ;  the  scheme  in  essence 
involves  the  purchase  of  adhesive  stamps  by  the  employer  and  the  insertion 
of  these  stamps  in  each  employee's  “  holiday  book  ”.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  employee  is  to  present  his  book  at  the  office  of  the  Industrial 
Council  and  lie  is  then  paid  out  the  value  of  the  stamps  in  cash  and  is 
prohibited  from  working  during  a  fixed  period.  The  value  of  the  stamps 
to  be  affixed  during  the  year  is  slightly  more  than  two  week’s  wages.  This 
is  the  first  scheme  to  be  conducted  on  these  lines,  though  provision  for 
annual  leave  is  included  in  a  large  number  of  agreements.  A  matter  upon 
which  the  co-operation  of  all  industrial  councils  is  now  being  sought  is  the 
desirability  of  providing  for  paid  sick  leave.  A  number  of  councils  provide 
facilities  of  this  sort  and  other  councils  have  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Some  difficulty  is  being  experienced  by  those  councils  which  at  present 
provide  in  their  agreements  for  unemployment  relief.  The  change  over 
from  schemes  at  present  conducted  by  industrial  councils,  to  suitable  schemes 
under  the  Unemployment  Benefit  Act  has  given  rise  to  certain  problems 
but  it  is  hoped  that,  these  will  be  removed  without  undue  delay. 


Demarcation. — During  the  year  an  effort  was  made  to  end  the  demarca¬ 
tion  difficulties  between  the  Engineering  and  Building  Industries,  and  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  Building  and  Engineering  Industrial 
Councils  throughout  the  Union  was  called  by  the  Department.  No  agree¬ 
ment  was  arrived  at  by  the  conference  but  there  were  indications  that  an 
agreement  was  possible  and  the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Transvaal 
Engineering  and  Allied  Industries  Federation  and  the  National  Federation 
of  Building  Trade  Employers  in  South  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
a  preliminary  draft  agreement  for  consideration  by  the  trade  unions  con¬ 
cerned  and  the  Department.  The  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two 
industries  embrace  certain  types  of  reinforced  concrete  work,  electrical  work, 
structural  steel  work,  air  conditioning  and  sheetmetal  work. 
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Conciliation  Boards. — The  number  of  disputes  involving'  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  eonciliation  boards  which  occurred  during'  the  year  was  less  than 
in  1937  :  JNdne  boards  were  appointed  as  compared  with  fourteen  in  1937. 
Seven  boards  were  appointed  in  connection  with  disputes  involving  municipal 
employees  and  two  in  connection  with  the  Transport  and  Candle  Manufac¬ 
turing  Industries  respectively.  A  list  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  section  of 
the  report. 

Two  of  the  conciliation  boards  were  appointed  in  connection  with 
disputes  between  the  Durban  Corporation  and  its  employees.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  suggested  to  the  Corporation  and  the  various  unions  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  establishing  permanent  machinery,  in  the  form  of  an  Industrial 
Council,  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  The  Act  permits  of  the  formation 
of  an  industrial  council  by  a  local  authority  and  a  trade  union  representing 
its  employees  and  the  possibility  of  action  in  this  direction  to  set  up  perma¬ 
nent  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  all  differences  that  may  arise  merits 
the  consideration  of  the  larger  municipalities. 

Following  upon  the  improved  conditions  obtained  by  artisans  in  private 
industry,  artisans  employed  in  similar  occupations  by  municipalities,  also 
sought  improved  conditions ;  thus  of  the  nine  conciliation  boards  appointed, 
three  were  in  connection  with  the  wages  of  artisans  in  municipal  employ. 
Of  the  nine  disputes,  seven  were  settled  by  the  conciliation  boards  them¬ 
selves,  one  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  in  one  case  the  dispute  was 
not  settled. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. — There  were  no  disputes  involving  a  stoppage  of 
work  of  importance  during  the  year.  The  number  decreased  from  34  during 
1937  to  19  during  1938,  and  all  except  one  were  of  short  duration,  varying 
from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  seven  days.  The  single  exception  occurred  in 
a  furniture  factory  at  Woodstock  (Cape)  and  arose  from  the  dismissal  of 
two  employees.  Victimization  was  alleged  but  this  could  not  be  established. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  men  were  prosecuted  and  fined  for  participation  in  the 
strike. 


A  truer  picture  of  the  slight  degree  of  industrial  unrest  in  1938,  is 
obtained  if  the  number  of  working  days  and  wages  lost  during  that  year  is 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  During  1938,  2,871f  working  days  were 
lost,  compared  with  27,478  during  1937  and  £1,044.  10s.  was  lost  in  wages, 
compared  with  £9,871.  5s.  9d.  during  1937.  Aon-Europeans,  who  for  the 
most  part  were  not  subject  to  the  machinery  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation 
Act  for  the  appointment  of  conciliation  boards,  were  mainly  involved,  there 
being  2,506  affected  compared  with  92  Europeans.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
strikes  of  native  workers  is  the  fact  that  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  work  often  have  little  bearing  on  the  employer-employee  relationship ; 
for  example,  in  one  case  the  natives  refused  to  work  because  they  considered 
the  weather  to  be  too  cold.  In  other  cases,  a  particular  Induna  was  objected 
to  or  men  of  one  tribe  would  not  work  with  men  of  another.  There  is, 
however,  evidence  of  the  native’s  gradual  change  of  outlook  as  he  becomes 
absorbed  into  industrial  life,  particularly  in  the  larger  industrial  centres. 

The  Divisional  Inspector  of  Labour  at  Durban  reports  that  the  few  strikes 
which  occurred  in  his  inspectorate  were  of  short  duration,  and  were  confined 
almost  entirely  to  natives.  The  strikers  were  very  orderly.  At  Capetown, 
a  threatened  strike  of  blockmen  and  slaughtermen,  in  the  meat  trade,  was 
averted  by  departmental  action  which  led  to  a  noil-statutory  agreement 
between  the  wholesale  butchers  and  the  employees.  At  all  centres,  tactful 
intervention  by  the  Department’s  inspectors  helped  to  minimize  the  danger 
of  differences  between  employers  and  employees  developing  into  serious 
disputes. 

Trade  Unions  and  Employers'1  Organizations. — Complete  lists  of  regis¬ 
tered  trade  unions  and  employers’  organizations  appear  in  the  tables  given 
later  in  this  report.  The  increase  in  trade  union  membership  recorded  in  the 
report  of  1937  was  maintained,  as  is  shown  from  the  following  comparison  :  — 


1934  .  77,737 

1935  .  102,612 

1936  .  149,893 

1937  .  186,815 

1938  .  215,822 


The  corresponding  figures  in  respect  of  employers’ 
below  :  — 

1934  . 

1935  . 

1936  . 

1937  . 

1938  . 


organizations  appear 

5,004 

4,375 

6,560 

8,517 

8,906 


At  the  end  of  1938  there  were  139  registered  trade  unions  and  103 
registered  employers’  organizations  representing  an  increase  of  4  and  3 
respectively  over  the  figures  for  the  previous  year. 
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The  power  conferred  upon  the  Industrial  Registrar  by  the  new  Act  to 
scrutinise  the  constitutions  of  trade  unions  and  employers’  organizations  from 
the  point  of  view  not  only  of  their  legality  but  also  of  their  reasonableness  in 
relation  to  members  and  the  public,  and  to  hold  enquiries  where  irregularities 
were  alleged,  led  during  the  course  of  the  year  to  a  number  of  investigations 
arising  out  of  complaints  lodged  with  the  Department.  In  one  case  it  was 
found  that  while  the  rules  of  a  Death  Benefit  Fund  established  by  a  trade 
union  could  not  be  said  to  be  illegal,  the  contributions  payable  and  the 
benefits  provided  for  were  so  disproportionate  that  the  relatives  of  members 
who  had  paid  contributions  for  a  number  of  years  found,  on  claiming  benefits, 
that  the  funds  were  exhausted.  In  terms  of  Section  2  (4)  of  the  Act  the 
Registrar  required  the  Trade  Union  to  remove  the  provisions  under  which  the 
fund  was  established  from  its  constitution.  This  case  illustrates  the  necessity 
for  some  form  of  control  over  benefit  schemes  established  by  organizations 
such  as  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Organizations  which  are  exempted 
from  the  control  exercised  over  other  insurance  schemes  under  the  Insurance 
Act.  Unless  a  scheme  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  simple  arithmetical  calcula¬ 
tion  will  disclose  whether  the  contributions  bear  a  proper  relationship  to 
the  benefit,  it  is  considered  necessary  that  an  actuarial  certificate  regarding 
its  soundness  should  be  provided. 

In  another  case  a  formal  enquiry  in  terms  of  Section  13  of  the  Act 
showed  that  a  trade  union  which  purported  to  be  functioning,  had  in  fact 
never  had  a  properly  elected  executive  committee,  Treasurer,  Secretary  or 
President,  no  proper  boohs  were  kept  and  the  allairs  of  the  Union  generally 
were  in  a  chaotic  state.  During  the  year  a  certain  amount  of  friction 
developed  on  the  Rand  between  Unions  registered  for  the  Building  Industry, 
due  to  accusations  that  some  unions  were  undermining  the  position  of  others 
by  the  enrolment  of  their  members.  This  had  its  repercussions  on  the 
industry  generally  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Department  succeeded 
in  securing  an  agreement  between  the  unions  concerned  which  it  was  hoped 
would  ensure  harmonious  relations  in  the  future. 

It  is  also  pleasing  to  record  the  fact  that  during  the  year  an  agreement 
was  arrived  at  between  the  S.A.  Trades  and  Labour  Council  and  the  Cape 
Federation  of  Labour  Unions  providing  for  the  delimitation  of  their 
respective  spheres  of  activity  and  co-operation  in  matters  of  Trade  Union 
policy. 

The  expansion  in  industry  generally  has  led  to  the  increased  employment 
of  natives  and  their  entry  into  the  industrial  field  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  considerable  and  growing  number  of  Native  Trade  Unions. 
In  terms  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act,  natives  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  “  employee  ”  and  consequently  these  native  organizations  are 
not  registrable  as  Trade  Unions.  The  organization  of  native  workers  along 
general  lines  such  as,  for  example,  the  Industrial  and  Commercial  Workers’ 
Union  has  of  recent  years  been  replaced  by  the  organization  of  natives  into 
industrial  groups  modelled  on  their  European  counterparts  and  a  number 
of  these  unions  have  made  representations  to  the  Department  from  time  to 
time  in  connection  with  grievances,  the  desire  for  improved  conditions  of 
employment,  etc.  Where  organised  industries  are  concerned,  these  repre¬ 
sentations  are  placed  before  the  industrial  councils  concerned  by  Depart¬ 
mental  officers  who  in  terms  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act  are  authorised 
to  represent  at  industrial  council  meetings  the  views  of  non-members  of  the 
parties  to  the  councils. 

In  Durban  there  was  considerable  activity  in  connection  with  the 
organization  of  Indian  workers.  Registration  was  delayed  by  failure  to 
keep  proper  records  and  observe  the  prescribed  procedure.  A  trade  union 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Indians  in  sugar  mills  was  registered  during  the 
year. 

Ihe  Divisional  Inspector  of  Labour,  Johannesburg,  reports  that  there 
is  a  movement  on  foot  to  form  an  organization  catering  for  the  interests,  of 
office  workers  not  eligible  for  membership  of  any  registered  union. 

Private  Registry  Offices. — Five  private  registry  offices  were  registered 
during  the  year  and  two  closed  down,  bringing  the  total  numbed  up  to  22. 
Ihe  policy  observed  in  the  past  of  keeping  the  number  as  low  as  possible  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  International  Labour  Convention  on  Unempioy- 
ment  is  still  followed.  New  applications  are  approved  only  where  the 
facilities  ofieied  by  the  Departmental  exchanges  and  existing  private  bureaux 
are  inadequate. .  It  is  probable  that  within  the  next  few  years,  as  municipali¬ 
ties  set  up  municipal  native  employment  bureaux  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Urban  Areas  legislation,  the  number  of  these  offices  will  be  appreciably 
reduced  as  several  of  them  cater  largely  for  native  workers  in  the  major  urban 
centres. 


Supreme  Court  Decisions. 

.  The  more  interesting  Supreme  Court  judgments  on  matters  connected 
with  the  Industrial  Conciliation  x\ct  are  summarised  hereunder. 

S.  Emery  vs.  Building  Workers’  Industrial  Union  ( T.P.D .  11/3/38). _ 

Where  the  resignation  of  a  member  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  Branch 
Executive  Committee  before  it  takes  effect,  the  fact  that  the  Branch  Executive 
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Committee  received  instructions  from  the  Head  Executive  Council  does  not 
render  a  refusal  to  accept  a  resignation  invalid,  provided  the  Branch  Execu¬ 
tive  itself  applied  its  mind  to  the  question. 

Marthinus  Phillipus  Oosthuizen  and  12  others  vs.  Fred  Pieter se  and  D. 
Rubenchink  ( W.L.J) .  16/5/38). — Where  in  their  application,  the  applicants 
stated  that  owing  to  the  necessity  of  paying  higher  wages  and  reducing  work¬ 
ing  hours  as  required  by  an  industrial  agreement,  a  private  agreement  was 
entered  into  to  charge  not  less  than  2s.  for  a  haircut,  the  Court  applied  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Macnaghten  in  Nordenfelt  vs.  Maxim  Nordenfelt  Guns  and 
Ammunition  Co.,  and  held  that  as,  prirna  facie  such  agreements  in  restraint 
of  trade  were  void  and  as  no  evidence  was  available  to  show  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  reasonable  and  that  the  charge  of  2s.  was  reasonable,  the  applicants 
could  not  succeed  in  an  action  against  one  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement, 
for  a  breach  thereof. 

Building  Workers'  Industrial  Union  vs.  Minister  of  Labour  (1  .P.D. 
12/12/38). — Applicant  on  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Minister  sought  an 
order  directing  the  Industrial  Registrar  to  approve  certain  amendments  to  its 
constitution  designed  to  permit  applicant  to  enrol  as  members  certain  classes 
of  employees  following  some  forty  crafts  and  employed  in  the  Building, 
Iron  and  Steel  and  Engineering  and  Mining  Industries  and  in  Municipalities, 
the  Registrar  and  the  Minister  having  decided  that  such  an  extension  of  its 
membership  yould  cause  it  to  cease  to  be  a  trade  union,  which  is  defined 
inter  alia  to  mean  a  body  of  employees  in  any  particular  industry,  and  would 
thus  be  inconsistent  with  the  Act. 

The  Court  held  that  the  word  “  particular  ”  in  the  'definition  meant 
“  specified  ”  and  not  “  one  ”  and  that,  as  the  singular  includes  the  plural 
in  terms  of  the  Interpretation  Act,  1910,  the  applicant  union  was  entitled 
to  amend  its  constitution  in  the  manner  proposed.* 

•/.  C.  Smit  vs.  Building  Workers'  Industrial  Union. — -Applicant,  who 
was  refused  membership  of  the  respondent  Union,  sought  an  order  directing 
respondent  to  admit  him  to  membership  or  furnish  him  with  reasons  for 
refusal  of  membership,  pointing  out  that  in  terms  of  an  agreement  made 
binding  under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act,  only  members  of  the  respon¬ 
dent  could  secure  employment  with  members  of  the  Mester  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion 

The  Court  held — 

(a)  that  as  the  Industrial  Registrar  had  registered  the  respondent  it 
must  be  presumed  that  its  rules  were  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Act.  Indeed  a  certificate  of  registration  was  conclusive  proof  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  respect  of  matters  precedent  and 
incidental  to  registration  had  been  complied  with ;  consequently 
the  discretion  vested  in  respondent  to  admit  or  not  to  admit 
applicant  was  an  absolute  one  (Spilkin  Newfield  &  Co.  vs.  Master 
Builders’  and  Allied  Trades  Association  1934  W.L.D.  applied) : 

(b)  that  respondent  could  not  be  compelled  to  give  reasons  for  its 

decision  to  refuse  admission  to  membership. 

J.  S.  de  Wet  vs.  S. A.  Mine  Workers'  Union  (T.P.D.  29/4/38). — Appli¬ 
cant,  who  had  been  expelled  from  membership  of  the  respondent  Union, 
sought  an  order  setting  aside  the  expulsion.  The  Court  held  that  it  could 
not  interfere  in  a  dispute  between  members  of  a  voluntary  society  when 
according  to  the  Society’s  rules,  complaints  should  be  considered  by  domestic 
tribunals.  The  only  grounds  on  which  the  Court  would  interfere  was  where 
the  members  had  acted  ultra  vires  or  where  anything  had  been  done  which 
was  contrary  to  natural  justice  or  mala  fide.  In  amplifying  the  phrase 
“  contrary  to  natural  justice  ”  the  Court  held  that  there  must,  be  a  due 
enquiry  and  the  accused  must  have  notice  of  the  alleged  offence  and  he  must 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard.  The  Court  would  not  interfere  if  the 
accused  failed  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  given  to  him  to  be  heard. 
The  finding  of  the  Court  was  confirmed  on  appeal  to  the  full  bench  (T.P.D. 
7/9/38). 


Statistics  and  Other  Data. 


1.  Industrial  Councils. 


(a)  No.  of 

(b)  No.  of 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 


I lid'll  stria!  Councils  in  existence  as  at  1st  January.  1938  ... 

Industrial  Councils  registered  during  1938  . 

Industrial  Council  for  the  Motor  Industry,  East  London. 
Industrial  Council  for  the  Liquor  and  Catering  Trade, 
Durban. 

Industrial  Council  for  the  Clothing  Industry,  Eastern 
Province. 

Industrial  Council  for  the  Building  Industry  (Grahams- 
town) . 


48 

4 


*  An  appeal  to  the  Appellate  Division  was  noted.  In  a  judgment  handed  down  on 
the  29th  March,  1939,  the  Appellate  Division  decided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to 
hear  such  an  appeal. 
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(c)  No.  of  Industrial  Councils  de-registered  during  1938  . 

(i)  Witwatersrand  Liquor  and  Catering  Trade  Industrial 

Council. 

(ii)  Industrial  Council  for  the  Motor  and  General  Engineering 

Industry,  East  London. 

(d)  No.  of  Indus! rial  Councils  as  at  31st  December,  1938  . 

2.  No.  of  Conciliation  Boards  Appointed  during  1938  . 

(i)  South  African  Association  of  Municipal  Employees  versus 
City  Council  of  Pietermaritzburg. 

(ii)  Durban  Municipal  Employees’  Society  versus  Durban 

Corporation. 

(iii)  South  African  Association  of  Municipal  Employees  versus 

Village  Management  Board  of  Wolseley. 

(iv)  South  African  Association  of  Municipal  Employees  versus 

Town  Council  of  Philippolis. 

(v)  Durban  Municipal  Employees’  Society  versus  Durban 

Corporation. 

(vi)  Thirty-one  Employees  in  the  Engineering  Section  of  the 

Municipality  of  East  London  versus  East  London 

Municipality. 

(vii)  South  African  Association  of  Municipal  Employees  versus 

Municipal  Council  of  Fort  Beaufort. 

(viii)  East  London  Transport  Workers’  Union  (unregistered)  on 
behalf  of  7  Employees  versus  Mr.  Leslie  Young, 

proprietor,  Suburban  Bus  Service,  East  London. 

(ix)  Twenty-four  Employees  of  Price’s  (S.A.)  Limited  versus 
Price’s  (S.A.)  Limited,  Observatory,  Cape. 


3.  Industrial  Council  Agreements  published  during  1938. 


No. 

Name  of  Industry. 

Government 
Notice  No. 

Date. 

1 

Baking  and  Confectionery  Industry,  Port  Elizabeth  and  Uitenhage 

576* 

8/  4/38 

2 

Bespoke  Tailoring  Industry,  Port  Elizabeth  and  Uitenhage . 

1979 

2/12/38 

3 

Bespoke  Tailoring  Industry,  Witwatersrand . 

2064* 

23/12/38 

4 

Biscuit  Manufacturing  Industry  of  South  Africa . 

534 

1/  4/38 

5 

Building  Industry,  Cape  Peninsula . 

983* 

17/  6/38 

6 

Building  Industry,  Pietermaritzburg! . 

2023* 

9/12/38 

7 

Building  Industry,  Bloemfontein . 

1318* 

12/  8/38 

8 

Building  Industry,  East  London! . 

946 

10/  6/38 

9 

Building  Industry,  Durban! . 

965 

13/  6/38 

10 

Clothing  Industry,  Transvaal! . 

838 

20/  5/38 

11 

Clothing  Industry,  Transvaal . 

1354 

19/  8/38 

12 

Clothing  Industry,  Cape! . 

813 

20/  5/38 

13 

Clothing  Industry,  Cape . 

1709* 

21/10/38 

14 

Clothing  Industry,  Natal! . 

894 

3/  6/38 

15 

Clothing  Industry,  Natal . 

1845* 

11/11/38 

16 

Commercial  Distributive  Trade,  Kimberley . 

383* 

11/  3/38 

17 

Engineering  Industry,  Cape . 

895 

3/  6/38 

18 

Hairdressing  Trade,  Witwatersrand . 

127 

21/  1/38 

19 

Hairdressing  Trade,  Durban! . 

839 

23/  5/38 

20 

Hairdressing  Trade,  Durban . 

1708 

21/10/38 

21 

Leather  Industry  of  South  Africa . 

1880* 

18/11/38 

22 

Liquor  and  Catering  Trade,  Durban . 

1409 

26/  8/38 

23 

Meat  Trade  (Retail),  Pretoria  and  Hercules! . 

2102 

30/12/38 

24 

Motor  Industry,  Transvaal . 

1601* 

30/  9/38 

25 

Motor  Industry,  Natal . 

518* 

1/  4/38 

26 

Motor  Industry,  Cape . 

1272* 

5/  8/38 

27 

Motor  Industry,  Orange  Free  State . 

896 

3/  6/38 

28 

Motor  Vehicle  Driving  Occupation  (other  than  the  transportation 

\  577 

8/  4/38 

of  passengers),  Cape . 

/  2032 

9/12/38 

29 

Road  Passenger  Transport  Industry,  Cape . 

1041 

24/  6/38 

30 

Stevedoring  (Loading  and  Unloading  of  Ships),  Cape . 

2024 

9/12/38 

*  In  the  case  of  these  industries  and  trades  the  agreement  was  either  extended  to  natives  in  the 
notices  in  which  they  were  published  jpr  were  subsequently  extended  by  separate  notices  published 
in  terms  of  Section  48  (4)  of  the  Act. 

f  Extension  of  Existing  Agreement. 
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4.  Approximate  Number  of  Persons  Affected  by  Agreements  and 

Awards. 


Date. 

Conciliation 

Board 

Agreements. 

Awards. 

Industrial 

Council 

Agreements. 

Totals. 

Em¬ 

ployers. 

Em¬ 

ployees. 

Em¬ 

ployers. 

Em¬ 

ployees. 

Em¬ 

ployers. 

Em¬ 

ployees. 

Em¬ 

ployers. 

Em¬ 

ployees. 

31/  3/38 . 

7 

215 

3 

2,124 

6,602 

59,300 

6,612 

61,639 

30/  6/38 . 

6 

181 

3 

2,442 

6,365 

64,157 

6,374 

66,780 

30/  9/38 . 

5 

155 

2 

1,564 

6,722 

61,523 

0,729 

63,242 

31/12/38 . 

4 

203 

3 

2,60! 

7,908 

83,990 

7,915 

86,794 

5.  Comparative  Statement  of  Wage  Regulating  Instruments  under  the 

Industrial  Conciliation  Act. 


Date. 

Number  of 

Approximate  Number  of 

Industrial 

Council 

Agreements. 

Conciliation 

Board 

Agreements. 

Awards. 

Employers. 

Employees. 

30/  6/30 . 

25 

2 

5 

3,115 

45,049 

30/  6/31 . 

26 

2 

5 

3,762 

45,462 

30/  6/32 . 

32 

2 

7 

4,085 

46,092 

30/  6/33 . 

22 

3 

3 

3,027 

40,240 

30/  6/34 . 

21 

1 

3 

2,723 

42,233 

31/12/34 . 

29 

2 

5 

3,806 

52,449 

31/12/35 . 

28 

2 

5 

3,621 

49,282 

31/12/36 . 

35 

6 

2 

4,845 

47,939 

31/12/37 . 

38 

3 

o 

6,431 

71,640 

31/12/38 . 

37 

3 

3 

7,915 

86,794 

Disputes  Involving  Cessation  of  Work,  1938. 
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7. 

No, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 
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asts  of  Registered  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Organizations. 
(a)  List  of  Registered  Trade  Unions. 


Name  of  Union. 


African  Tin  Workers’  Union . 

Amalgamated  Bricklayers’  Trade  Union  of 
South  Africa 

Amalgamated  Engineering  Union . 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Woodworkers . 

Bloemfontein  Furniture  Workers’  Industrial 
Union 

Bloemfontein  Tramway  and  Bus  Employees’ 
Union 

Border  Clothing  and  Shirt  Workers’  Union. . 

Brewery  Employees’  Union  (Cape  Peninsula) . . 
Building  Workers’  Industrial  Union  of  South 
Africa 

Cape  Butchers’,  Blockmen’s  and  Ordermen’s 
Association 

Cape  Explosives  Industrial  Workers’  Union. . 

Cape  Furniture  Workers’  Union . 

Cape  Hairdressers’  Employees’  Union . 

Capetown  Gas  Workers’  Union . 

Cape  Musicians’  Association . 

Capetown  Stevedoring  and  Hock  Workers’ 
Union 

Cape  Motor  Industry  Employees’  Union .... 
Cape  Province  Piano  and  Organ  Tuners’ 
Association 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Examiners’  and  Repairers’ 
Union 

Chemical  Workers’  Industrial  Union . 

Coopering  Trade  Workers’  Union . 

Cycle  Trade  Workers’  Union . 

Diamond  Workers’  Union . 

Durban  Improvement  Workers’  Union . 

Durban  Indian  Municipal  Employees’  Society 


Durban  Municipal  Employees’  Society . 

Durban  and  District  Transportation  Employees’ 
Union 

Durban  Municipal  Tramways  and  Motor 
Employees’  Union 

East  London  and  Border  Furniture  Workers’ 
Union 

East  London  Divisional  Council  Employees’ 
Association 

East  London  Motor  Industry  Employees’ 
Union 

East  London  Tailors’  Union . 

Fishermen’s  Union  of  the  Cape  Province  and 
the  South  West  African  Protectorate 

Furniture  Workers’  Industrial  Union . 

Furniture  Workers’  Industrial  Union  (Trans¬ 
vaal) 

Furniture  Workers’  Industrial  Union  (Natal) 

Garment  Workers’  Union . 

Garment  Workers’  Union  of  the  Cape  Penin¬ 
sula 

Garment  Workers’  Industrial  Union  (Natal) 
Grain  and  Flour  Mill  Workers’  Union  (Cape) 
Hotel,  Bar  and  Catering  Trade  Employees’ 
Association 

Ironmoulders’  Society  of  South  Africa . 

Johannesburg  Municipal  Employees’  Associa¬ 
tion 

Johannesburg  Municipal  Waterworks’ 
Mechanics’  Union 

Johannesburg  Municipal  Transport  Workers’ 
Union 

Johannesburg  Municipal  Workers’  Union.... 

Johannesburg  Musicians  Union . 

Kaapsche  Diamantbewerkers  Bond . 

Kimberley  Shop  Assistants’  Warehousemen 
and  Clerks’  Association 
Knvsna  Woodworkers’  Industrial  Union .... 
Manufacturing  Tailors  Workers’  Association 
and  Sick  Benefit  Society 
Pietermaritzburg  Municipal  Tramways  and 
Motor  Employees’  Union 
Mine  Surface  Officials’  Association  of  South 
Africa 

Motor  Lorry  Drivers  Employees’  Union. . . . 
Motor  Transport  Workers’  Union  (Witwaters- 
rand  and  Pretoria) 

Natal  Hairdressers’  Employees’  Industrial 
Union 


Name  and  Address  of  Secretary. 


J.  Basson,  P.O.  Box  7831,  Johannesburg. 

H.  A.  Wyeth,  P.O.  Box  1356,  Johannesburg. 

(Secretaryship  Vacant),  P.O.  Box  1168, 
Johannesburg. 

T.  C.  Brown,  P.O.  Box  1095,  Johannesbuj-g. 

L.  M.  Barnard,  44  Douglas  Street,  Bloem¬ 
fontein. 

J.  C.  Chambers,  Tram  Sheds,  Bloemfontein. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  de  Lange,  43  Smith  Street,  King- 
williamstown. 

A.  G.  Forsyth,  P.O.  Box  2451,  Capetown. 

C.  B.  Tyler,  P.O.  Box  5378,  Johannesburg. 

F.  G.  Richfield,  P.O.  Box  2678,  Capetown. 

V.  Gibbon,  Main  Road,  Strand,  Cape  Province. 

M.  Linde,  55  Queen’s  Road,  Woodstock. 

M.  Kagen,  P.O.  Box  2678,  Capetown. 

J.  Williams,  Trades  Hall,  Capetown. 

R.  Hancock,  P.O.  Box  1787,  Capetown. 

H.  W.  October,  Room  7,  1  Longmarket  Street, 
Capetown. 

G.  C.  Morris,  P.O.  Box  1900,  Capetown. 

R.  Stuart,  P.O.  Box  1239,  Capetown. 

A.  B.  v.  d.  Walt,  10  Raapenburg  Road, 
Mowbray,  C.P. 

R.  Alexander,  Room  10,  Saxe’s  Buildings,  57 
Plein  Street,  Capetown. 

Frank  H.  Holland,  P.O.  Box  2884,  Capetown. 
M.  J.  Katts,  Room  10,  57  Plein  Street,  Cape¬ 
town. 

J.  J.  Bosch,  20a  Seventh  Avenue,  Bezuidenhout 
Valley,  Johannesburg. 

B.  W.  Matthews  (acting),  P.O.  Box  2275, 
Durban. 

Hon.  Sec.  :  G.  I.  R.  Singh. 

Gen.  Sec.  :  S.  L.  Singh,  80  First  Avenue, 
Durban. 

M.  Cambier  (acting),  15  Colonization  Buildings, 
West  Street,  Durban. 

W.  R.  Dunkley,  41  Gardiner  Street,  Durban. 

G.  Melville,  P.O.  Box  835,  Durban. 

A.  F.  van  Graan,  36  Hood  Street,  West  Bank, 
East  London. 

A.  B.  Nelson,  26  Ganteaume  Crescent,  East 
London. 

E.  F.  Syms,  P.O.  Box  372,  East  London,  27 
Terminus  Street. 

A.  J.  Olsen,  c/o  Hughes  &  Company,  81(a) 
Buffalo  Street,  East  London. 

M.  I.  Benischowitz,  Westminster  House,  122 
Longmarket  Street,  Capetown. 

J.  J.  Botes,  Oxford  Street,  Oudtshoom. 

A.  M.  Merkel,  P.O.  Box  2040,  Johannesburg. 

J.  C.  Bolton,  P.O.  Box  2103,  Durban. 

E.  S.  Sachs,  P.O.  Box  6779,  Johannesburg. 

H.  A.  Evans,  P.O.  Box  1239,  Capetown. 

J.  C.  Bolton,  P.O.  Box  2103,  Durban. 

F.  J.  Falken,  P.O.  Box  1239,  Capetown. 
Mathew  Barnett,  Athenian  Chambers,  32 

Shortmarket  Street,  Capetown. 

C.  V.  Patterson,  P.O.  Box  3322,  Johannesburg. 
Chas.  Wheatley  Reeves,  P.O.  Box  5995, 

Johannesburg. 

A.  Smith,  153  Roberts  Avenue,  Kensington, 
Johannesburg. 

William  Riley,  P.O.  Box  3854,  Johannesburg. 

F.  Botha,  32b  Juta  Street,  Johannesburg. 

H.  Gardner,  P.O.  Box  5837,  Johannesburg. 
(Secretaryship  vacant),  Trades  Hall,  Capetown. 
Miss  A.  M.  Colvin,  P.O.  Box  356,  Kimberley. 

H.  M.  Liggett,  Rawson  Street,  Knysna. 

L.  Crusoe,  P.O.  Box  5343,  Johannesburg. 

J.  E.  Gordon,  342  Boom  Street,  Pietermaritz¬ 
burg. 

F.  Billingham,  P.O.  Box  6849,  Johannesburg. 

H.  A.  Evans,  Trades  Hall,  Capetown. 

R,  H.  Knevitt,  51-52  Asher’s  Buildings,  cor. 

Fox  and  Joubert  Streets,  Johannesburg. 
Wm.  Wanless,  22  Colonization  Chambers, 
West  Street,  Durban. 
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Name  of  Union.  Name  and  Address  of  Secretary. 


Natal  Baking  and  Confectionery  Employees’ 
Society 

Natal  Liquor  and  Catering  Trade  Employees’ 
Union 

Natal  Meat  Trade  Employees’  Union . 

Natal  Motor  Industry  Employees’  Union. . . . 

Natal  Musicians’  Association . 

Natal  Rubber  Workers’  Industrial  Union .... 

Natal  Sugar  Industry  Employees’  Union.... 

National  Milling  Workers'  Industrial  Union.. 

National  Union  of  Leather  Workers . 

National  Union  of  Operative  Biscuit  Makers 
and  Packers  of  South  Africa 
National  Union  of  Distributive  Workers.... 

Netherlands  Bank  of  South  Africa  Staff  Society 
Oat  Meal  Workers’  Union . 

Oil  and  Petrol  Employees’  (Unskilled  Labour¬ 
ers’)  Union 

Operative  Bakers’,  Confectioners’  and  Conduc¬ 
tors’  Union,  Port  Elizabeth  and  Uitenhage 
Operative  Bakers’,  Confectioners’  and  Conduc¬ 
tors’  Union 

Operative  Plasterers’  Trade  Union  of  South 
Africa 

Orange  Free  State  Motor  Industry  Employees’ 
Union 

Padmakersvereniging  van  Transvaal . 

Port  Elizabeth  and  District  Tailors’  Union.. 

Port  Elizabeth  and  Uitenhage  Assistant 
Hairdressers’  Union 

Port  Elizabeth  Furniture  Workers’  Union . . 

Port  Elizabeth  Liquor  and  Catering  Trades 
Employees’  Union 

Port  Elizabeth  Motor  Industry  Employees’ 
Union 

Port  Elizabeth  Tramway  and  Bus  Workers’ 
Union 

Pretoria  Baking  Industrial  Union . 

Pretoria  Liquor  and  Catering  Trade  Employees’ 
Union 

Pretoria  Musicians’  Association . 

Pretoria  Retail  Meat  Trade  (Employees’) 
Union 

Pretoria  Tramwaymens’  Union . 

Queenstown  Municipal  Employees’  Association 
(Non-Political) 

Railway  and  Harbour  Workers  Union,  Port 
Elizabeth 

Reef  (Native  Trade)  Assistants’  Union . 

Rope  and  Mat  Workers’  Industrial  Union 
(Natal) 

Running  Staff  Union  and  Benefit  Society 
(S.A.R.  A.  &  H.) 

S.A.  Association  of  Assayers . 

S.A.  Association  of  Dental  Mechanicians .... 
S.A.  Engine  Drivers’  and  Firemens’  Associa¬ 
tion 

S.A.R.  &  H.  Artisan  Staff  Association . 

S.A.R.  &  H.  Employees’  Union . 

S.A.  Association  of  Municipal  Employees 
(Non-Political) 

S.A.  Boilermakers’,  Iron  and  Steel  Workers’ 
and  Shipbuilders  Society 
South  African  Broadcasting  Employees’  Union 

S.A.  Canvas  and  Rope  Workers’  Union . 

S.A.  Cinematograph  Operators’  Union . 

S.A.  Coloured  Mine  Workers’  Union . 

National  Non-European  S.A.R.  &  H.  Workers’ 
Union 

S.A.  Commercial  Travellers’  Union  (Transvaal) 
S.A.  Electrical  Workers’  Association . 

S.A.  Insurance  Employees’  Association .... 

S.A.  Iron  and  Steel  Trades’  Association . 

S.A.  Jockeys’  Association . 

S.A.  Meat  Trade  Employees’  Union . 

S.A.  Mine  Workers’  Union . 

S.A.  Operative  Masons’  Society . 

S.A.  Postal  Association . . . 


W.  Edley,  P.O.  Box  692,  Durban. 

Samuel  J.  Joseph,  P.O.  Box  290,  Durban. 

A.  F.  Stewart,  19  Lanercost  Avenue,  Durban. 

J.  B.  Rintoul,  486  Smith  Street,  Durban. 

H.  McKechnie,  P.O.  Box  1317,  Durban. 

Wm.  Wanless,  22  Colonization  Chambers,  355 
West  Street,  Durban. 

A.  P.  Pillay,  525  South  Coast  Road,  Rossburgh, 
Durban. 

W.  L.  McKenzie,  237  Church  Street,  Kenil¬ 
worth,  Johannesburg. 

A.  v.  d.  Berg  (acting),  P.O.  Box  3039,  Port 
Elizabeth. 

R.  Stuart,  P.O.  Box  1239,  Capetown. 

B.  Edwards,  16  Trades  Hall,  Kerk  Street, 
Johannesburg. 

B.  P.  Marais,  P.O.  Box  2228,  Johannesburg. 

R.  Alexander,  Saxe’s  Buildings,  57  Plein 
Street,  Capetown. 

R.  Stuart,  P.O.  Box  1239,  Capetown. 

A.  Eaton,  41  Bullen  Street,  Port  Elizabeth. 

R.  Stuart,  P.O.  Box  1239,  Capetown. 

R.  Wensley,  P.O.  Box  4003,  Johannesburg. 

J.  Banks,  P.O.  Box  331,  Bloemfontein. 

J.  de  Rapper,  P.O.  Box  30,  Bethal. 

N.  Fredericks,  16  Palm  Street  (P.O.  Box  818), 
Port  Elizabeth. 

J.  Griselle,  9  Main  Street,  Port  Elizabeth. 

J.  W.  Watson,  1  Fowlds  Buildings,  159a 
Princess  Street,  Port  Elizabeth. 

H.  J.  Coupe,  P.O.  Box  660,  Port  Elizabeth. 

L.  E.  Morris,  P.O.  Box  433,  Port  Elizabeth. 

A.  G.  Forsyth,  14  Bain  Street,  Port  Elizabeth. 

F.  R.  St.  John  Acton,  P.O.  Box  76,  Pretoria. 

S.  H.  Spencer,  212  Schoeman  Street,  Pretoria. 

A.  Henning,  P.O.  Box  522,  Pretoria. 

D.  Hannan,  173  Potgieter  Street,  Pretoria. 

J.  Hagen,  P.O.  Box  890,  Pretoria. 

R.  L.  Evans,  P.O,  Box  122,  Queenstown. 

L.  J.  Smith,  11  Sprigg  Street,  Port  Elizabeth. 

B.  Weinbren,  New  Era  Buildings,  12  de 
Villiers  Street,  Johannesburg. 

H.  Rochlin,  52  Field  Street,  Durban. 

C.  King,  P.O.  Box  36,  Fordsburg,  Johannes¬ 
burg. 

James  A.  Milligan,  P.O.  Box  6343,  Johannes¬ 
burg. 

A.  F.  Biebuyck,  P.O.  Box  2329,  Capetown. 

R.  Tennant,  11  Trades  Hall,  Kerk  Street, 

Johannesburg. 

Jas.  A.  Adam,  5  Tower  Buildings,  corner  Plein 
and  Joubert  Streets,  Johannesburg. 

F.  Cocker,  P.O.  Box  1125,  Capetown. 

K.  J.  George,  P.O.  Box  62,  Pretoria. 

B.  Caddy,  16  New  Trades  Hall,  Kerk  Street, 
Johannesburg. 

Cecil  J.  Parker,  120  Aliwal  Street,  Durban. 

P.  W.  Stanton,  P.O.  Box  662,  Johannesburg. 

I.  E.  Press,  P.O.  Box  7270,  Johannesburg. 

W.  H.  Peterson,  Cape  Coloured  Township  8, 

Benoni. 

A.  van  der  Berg,  P.O.  Box  3039,  Port  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Julius  Gordon,  P.O.  Box  2188,  Johannesburg. 

A.  J.  Smart,  P.O.  Box  91,  Crown  Mines, 
Johannesburg. 

Michael  H.  Kam,  P.O.  Box  3995,  Johannes¬ 
burg. 

N.  S.  Coetzee,  Tudor  Chambers,  221  Church 
Street,  Pretoria. 

J.  C.  Bolton,  P.O.  Box  2103,  Durban. 

J.  J.  N.  Jooste,  144  Collins  Street,  Brixton, 
Johannesburg. 

C.  Harris  (since  deceased),  P.O.  Box  2525, 
Johannesburg. 

F.  Hutchings,  P.O.  Box  3509,  Johannesburg. 

R.  A.  Shaw,  P.O.  Box  2004,  Johannesburg. 
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Name  of  Union. 


S.A.R.  and  H.  Chargemen’s  Association . 

S.A.R.  Locomotive  Engineers’  Mutual  Aid 
Society 

S.A.R.  &  H.  Workers’  Union  (Non-European) 

S.A.R. A.  &  H.  Salaried  Staff  Association .... 

S.A.R.  &  H.  Non-European  Union . 

S.A.R.  &  H.  Indian  Employees’  Union . 

S.A.  Reduction  Workers’  Association . 

S.A.  Society  of  Bank  Officials . 

S.A.  Tobacco  Employees’  Union . 

S.A.  Typographical  Union . 

Tailoring  Workers’  Industrial  Union  (Trans¬ 
vaal) 

Textile  Workers’  Industrial  Union  (South 
Africa) 

Tobacco  Workers’  Industrial  Union  (Oudts- 
hoorn) 

Die  Spoorbond . 

Tramway  and  Omnibus  Workers’  Union 
( Cape) 

Transvaal  Explosives  and  Chemical  Workers’ 
Union 

Transvaal  Leather  and  Allied  Trades  Industrial 
Union 

Transvaal  Motor  Industry  Employees’  Union 

Transvaal  Retail  Meat  Trade  Employees’ 
Union 

Trunk  and  Box  Workers’  Industrial  Union 
(Transvaal) 

Underground  Officials’  Association  of  South 
Africa 

Western  Province  Building  Electrical  and  Allied 
Trades  Union 

Witwatersrand  and  Pretoria  Tea  Room, 
Restaurant  and  Catering  Trade  Employees’ 
Union 

Witwatersrand  Baking  Employees’  Association 

Witwatersrand  Brewery  Employees’  Union . . 

Witwatersrand  Liquor  and  Catering  Trades 
Employees’  Union 

Transvaal  Hairdressers’  Employees’  Union 


Name  and  Address  of  Secretary. 


S.  H.  Rolfe,  c/o  Mechanical  Engineer,  S.A.R., 
Pretoria. 

W.  E.  Bates,  P.O.  Box  1271,  Capetown. 

I.  W.  A.  Marney,  57  Plein  Street,  Capetown. 
(14  Saxe’s  Buildings.) 

R.  M.  Banks,  P.O.  Box  6753,  Johannesburg. 

W.  Hamer,  Room  32,  Trades  Hall,  Capetown. 

R.  K.  Moodley,  18  Club  Arcade,  Smith  Street, 
Durban. 

A.  A.  Moore,  P.O.  Box  7060,  Johannesburg. 

F.  R.  Swan,  P.O.  Box  6935,  Johannesburg. 

H.  A.  Evans,  Trades  Hall,  Corporation  Street, 
Capetown. 

A.  J.  Downes,  30  Main  House,  Main  Street, 
Johannesburg. 

I.  Wolfson,  P.O.  Box  5457,  Johannesburg. 

I.  Wolfson,  P.O.  Box  5457,  Johannesburg. 

J.  J.  Botes,  Oxford  Street,  Oudtshoorn. 

Jan  P.  Steenkamp,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  P.O.  Box 
5911,  Johannesburg. 

J.  W.  Emmerich,  P.O.  Box  1239,  Capetown. 

J.  Taylor,  P.O.  Northrand. 

W.  Kalk,  P.O.  Box  3400,  Johannesburg. 

S.  B.  Fisher,  201  Manlin  House,  Harrison  and 
Marshall  Streets,  Johannesburg. 

E.  Cresswell,  P.O.  Box  6041,  Johannesburg. 

J.  F.  Mackay,  P.O.  Box  859,  Johannesburg. 

L.  W.  Gray,  P.O.  Box  5965,  Johannesburg. 

R.  Stuart,  P.O.  Box  1239,  Capetown. 

A.  F.  Crisp,  P.O.  Box  6041,  Johannesburg. 

A.  M.  Neilson,  28  Progress  Buildings,  154 
Commissioner  Street,  Johannesburg. 

L.  J.  Kruger,  90  Fifth  Avenue,  Melville, 
Johannesburg. 

J.  H.  Kidney,  20  Trades  Hall,  Kerk  Street, 
Johannesburg. 

R.  H.  Fleet,  37  Estromin  House,  corner 
Simmonds  and  Pritchard  Streets,  Johannes¬ 
burg. 
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( b )  List  of  Registered  Employers ’  Organizations. 


Name  of  Organization.  Name  and  Address  of  Secretary. 


Associated  Manufacturers  of  Light  Metal 
Products 

Association  of  Road  Mechanical  Transport 
Owners 

Bespoke  Tailoring  Employers’  Association . . . 

Bloemfontein  Master  Builders  and  Allied  Trades 
Association 

Bloemfontein  Furniture  and  Upholstery  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association 

Bloemfontein  Master  Hairdressers’  Organization 

Bus  Owners’  Association . 

Cape  Engineers’,  Founders’  and  Shipwrights’ 
Association 

Cape  Furniture  Manufacturers’  Association. . 
Cape  Hairdressers’  Employers’  Association. . 
Cape  Independent  Butchers’  Vigilance  Associa¬ 
tion 

Cape  Licensed  Victuallers’  and  Hotelkeepers’ 
Association 

Cape  Master  Bakers’  and/or  Confectioners’ 
Association 

Cape  Peninsula  Commercial  Employers’ 
Organization 

Capetown  and  District  Laundry  Cleaners’  and 
Dyers’  Association 

Capetown  Dock  Employers’  Association. . . . 

Cape  Western  and  North-Western  Leather 
Industries  Employers’  Association 
Cape  Wholesale  Clothing  and  Shirt  Manufac- 
facturers’  Association 

City  Indian  Taxi  Owners’  Association . 

Durban  and  District  Laundry  and  Cleaners’  and 
Dyers’  Organization 

Durban  and  District  Master  Butchers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

Durban  &  District  Licensed  Victuallers’ 
Association 

Durban  &  District  Master  Bakers’  Association 
Durban  Hairdressers’  Employers’  Association 
(Gents) 

East  London  &  Border  Furniture  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association 

East  London  Engineers’  &  Founders’  Employ¬ 
ers’  Association 

East  London  Licensed  Victuallers’  Association 
East  London  Master  Builders’  Association.  .  .  . 
East  Rand  Commercial  Employers’  Organiza¬ 
tion 

Electrical  Engineering  and  Allied  Industries’ 
Association 

Erection  Engineers’  Association . 

Federation  of  Master  Printers  of  South  Africa 

Furniture  and  Upholstery  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Furniture  Trades’  Association . 

Gate  and  Fence  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
the  Transvaal 

Grahamstown  Master  Builders’  and  Allied 
Trades’  Association 

Kimberley  Commercial  Employers’  Association 

Kimberley  Master  Bakers’  Association . 

Kingwilliamstown  Master  Builders’  and  Allied 
Trades’  Association 

Ladies’  Hairdressing  Employers’  Organization, 
Durban 

Master  Builders’  and  Allied  Trades  Association 
(Cape  Peninsula) 

Master  Builders’  and  Allied  Trades’  Association, 
Witwatersrand 

Master  Builders’  Association,  Durban . 

Master  Builders’  Association  of  Pietermaritz¬ 
burg 

Master  Diamond  Cutters’  Association  of  South 
Africa 

Master  Tailors’  Association  of  Port  Elizabeth 
and  Uitenliage 

Maritzburg  Master  Hairdressers’  Association 

Midlands  Furniture  Manufacturers’  Association 
Midland  and  Border  Leather  Irdustry  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association 

Natal  Clothing  Manufacturers’  Association . . 

Natal  Coal  Owners’  Society . 

Natal  Engineers’  and  Founders’  Association. . 
Natal  Footwear,  Tanning  and  General  Leather 
Manufacturers’  Association 
National  Association  of  Automobile1  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  South  Africa 
National  Association  of  Biscuit  Manufacturers 
of  South  Africa 


H.  N.  Boam,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Johannesburg. 

A.  C.  Sargeant,  132  Boston  House,  Strand 
Street,  Capetown. 

L.  D.  Kirsch,  Sauer’s  Bldgs.,  cr.  Loveday  and 
Market  Streets,  P.O.  Box  4952,  Johannesburg. 
H.  R.  S.  Eason,  P.O.  Box  239,  Bloemfontein. 

P.  J.  Coetzee,  2  Blignaut  Street,  Bloemfontein. 

D.  G.  Bezuidenhout,  32  East  Burger  Street, 
Bloemfontein. 

P.  Seebran,  P.O.  Box  670,  Din-ban. 

W.  J.  Laite,  P.O.  Box  667,  Capetown. 

W.  J.  Laite,  P.O.  Box  667,  Capetown. 
William  Green,  38  Wale  Street,  Capetown. 
Norman  Benjamin,  141  Longmarket  Street, 
Capetown. 

S.  G.  B.  Miller,  Barclay’s  Bank  Chambers, 
St.  George’s  Street,  Capetown. 

W.  J.  Laite,  P.O.  Box  667,  Capetown. 

Kenneth  White,  P.O.  Box  3160,  Capetown. 
W.  J.  Laite,  P.O.  Box  667,  Capetown. 

E.  J.  Cattell,  112  Exchange  Bldgs.,  28  St. 
George’s  Street,  Capetown. 

W.  J.  Laite,  P.O.  Box  667,  Capetown. 

W.  J.  Laite,  P.O.  Box  667,  Capetown. 

B.  R.  Naidoo,  205  Retief  Street,  Pietermaritz¬ 
burg. 

E.  C.  Wilks,  P.O.  Box  191,  Durban. 

J.  T.  Gilmour,  70  Moore  Road,  Durban. 

A.  J.  Munro,  P.O.  Box  337,  Durban. 

A.  H.  Scott-Taylor,  P.O.  Box  1300,  Durban. 

L.  Scott-Dudley,  P.O.  Box  2272,  Durban. 

C.  Cohen,  P.O.  Box  167,  East  London. 

G.  M.  Berlyn,  P.O.  Box  167,  East  London. 

W.  H.  Humphrey,  P.O.  Box  62,  East  London. 

A.  F.  King,  P.O.  Box  271,  East  London. 

J.  R.  Wootton,  P.O.  Box  254,  Benoni. 

H.  N.  Boam,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Jonannesburg. 

H.  N.  Boam,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Johannesburg. 

M.  Hennigin,  Bon  Accord  House,  19,  Harrison 
Street,  Johannesburg. 

B.  Nelson,  P.O.  Box  1300,  Durban. 

M.  H.  Kam,  P.O.  Box  3995,  Johannesburg. 
H.  N.  Boam,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Johannesburg. 

T. B.  Richards,  Anglo-Afric.an  Street,  Grahams¬ 
town. 

E.  W.  Mowbray,  P.O.  Box  383,  Kimberley. 

J.  R.  Silson,  85  George  Street,  Kimberley. 

W.  L.  Higgs,  P.O.  Box  75,  Kingwilliamstown. 

Mrs.  I.  Harris  (temporary)  1  and  2  Brunton’s 
Arcade,  West  Street,  Durban. 

A.  N.  Thompson,  P.O.  Box  1126,  Capetown. 

K.  G.  Fleming,  P.O.  Box  2375,  Johannesburg. 

B.  E.  Swinbourn,  P.O.  Box  591,  Durban. 

W.  M.  Anderson,  P.O.  Box  307,  Pietermaritz¬ 
burg. 

J.  C.  Merkin,  P.O.  Box  6313,  Johannesburg. 

N.  V.  Lutman,  Market  Square,  Port  Elizabeth. 

R.  C.  Ryder,  64  Church  Street,  Pietermaritz¬ 
burg. 

G.  T.  Downes,  P.O.  Box  3051,  Port  Elizabeth. 

G.  T.  Downes,  P.O.  Box  3051,  Port  Elizabeth. 

J.  McKenzie,  P.O.  Box  886,  Durban. 

H.  J.  S.  Bell,  P.O.  Box  281,  Durban. 

B.  Nelson,  P.O.  Box  1300,  Durban. 

B.  Nelson,  P.O.  Box  1300,  Durban. 

H.  J.  Laite,  P.O.  Box  3051,  Port  Elizabeth. 

(G.  T.  Downes,  assistant.) 

W.  J.  Laite,  P.O.  Box  667,  Capetown. 
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77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 
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Name  of  Organization.  I  Name  and  Address  of  Secretary. 


National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Em¬ 
ployers  in  South  Africa 

Newspaper  Press  Union  of  South  Africa . 

Organization  of  Sweet  Manufacturers  of  the 
Cape  Peninsula 

Port  Elizabeth  and  District  Meat  Industry 
Employers’  Association 
Port  Elizabeth  and  Uitenhage  Master  Hair¬ 
dressers’  Association 

Eastern  Province  Cio thing  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Port  Elizabeth  Engineers’  Association . 

Port  Elizabeth  Licensed  Victuallers’  and 
Merchants’  Association 
Port  Elizabeth  Master  Bakers’  Association. .  . 
Port  Elizabeth  Master  Builders’  and  Allied 
Trades’  Association 

Pretoria  and  District  Master  Butchers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

Pretoria  Licensed  Victuallers’  Association. . .  . 

Pretoria  Master  Bakers’  Association . 

Pretoria  Master  Builders’  and  Allied  Trades’ 
Association 

Pretoria  Master  Hairdressers’  Association. . . . 
Pretoria  District  Merchant  Tailors’  Association 
Private  Hotel  and  Boarding  House  Proprietors’ 
Association 

Reef  (Native  Trade)  Employers’  Association.  . 

S.A.  Radio,  Refrigerator,  and  Electrical 
Appliances  Association 

Retail  Traders’  Association  for  Native  Trade, 
Witwatersrand  and  Heidelberg 
Road  Passenger  Transport  Employers’ 
Association  (Cape) 

S.A.  Air  Conditioning  Engineers’  Association.  . 

S.A.  Brewing  Industry  Association . 

S.A.  Insurance  Employers’  Association . 

S.A.  Motor  Industry  Employers’  Association.  . 
S.A.  Soap  and  Candle  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

South-Western  Districts  Leather  Industries’ 
Association 

South-Western  Furniture  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Sweet  Industry  Association  of  the  Transvaal. 
Tea  Room,  Restaurant  Proprietors’  and  Cater¬ 
ers’  Association 

Transvaal  Cable  and  Wire-Rope  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Transvaal  Canvas  and  Allied  Trades’  Association 
Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines . 


Transvaal  Clothing  Manufacturers’  Association 

Transvaal  Coach  and  Wagon  Builders’  and 
Farriers’  Association 

Transvaal  Engineers’  and  Founders’  Association 

Transvaal  Footwear,  Tanning  and  Leather 
Trades’  Association 

Transvaal  Furniture  and  Upholstery  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association 

Transvaal  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Transvaal  Sheet  Metal  Industry  Employers’ 
Association 

Transvaal  Structural  Engineering  Association 

Transvaal  Typewriter  and  Office  Appliances 
Association 

Witwatersrand  and  Pretoria  Wholesale 
Butchers’  Association 

Witwatersrand  Licensed  Victuallers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

Witwatersrand  Master  Bakers’  Association. . 

Witwatersrand  Master  Hairdressers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

Witwatersrand  Mineral  Water  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Witwatersrand  Retail  Master  Butchers’ 
Association 


K.  G.  Fleming,  P.O.  Box  2375,  Johannesburg. 


M.  Hennigin,  Main  House,  P.O.  Box  1200, 
96  Main  Street,  Johannesburg. 

R.  Burns,  c/o  J.  Hill  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cape¬ 
town. 

G.  T.  Downes,  P.O.  Box  3051,  Port  Elizabeth. 

John  W.  Coates,  68  Main  Street,  Port  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

G.  T.  Downes,  P.O.  Box  3051,  Port  Elizabeth. 

G.  T.  Downes,  P.O.  Box  3051,  Port  Elizabeth. 
A.  Robertson,  P.O.  Box  391,  Port  Elizabeth. 

G.  T.  Downes,  P.O.  Box  3051,  Port  Elizabeth. 

H.  Locke,  P.O.  Box  489,  Port  Elizabeth. 

C.  J.  Roux,  218  van  der  Walt  Street,  Pretoria. 

R.  Craggs,  27-32,  Prudential  Bldgs.,  Pretorius 
Street,  Pretoria. 

C.  E.  Acton,  P.O.  Box  357,  Pretoria. 

G.  M.  Shiels,  P.O.  Box  378,  Pretoria. 

A.  Nathan,  255  St.  Andries  Street.  Pretoria. 

C.  E.  Acton,  P.O.  Box  357,  Pretoria. 

P.  Ensor-Smith,  35  Permanent  Bldgs.,  Mercury 
Lane,  Durban. 

M.  Smith,  4  New  Era  Bldgs.,  cr.  Loveday  and 
de  Villiers  Streets,  Johannesburg. 

:  H.  N.  Boam,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Johan nesburg. 

Louis  E.  Kaplan,  P.O.  Box  6716,  Johannes¬ 
burg.  (A.  M.  Henochsberg.) 

A.  M.  P.  Montgomery,  24  Wale  Street,  Cape¬ 
town. 

F.  C.  Williams.  P.O.  Box  1338,  Johannesburg. 
J.  R.  Sharp,  P.O.  Box  4581,  Johannesburg. 

S.  M.  Watson,  P  O.  Box  1141,  Johannesburg. 
Eric  Blaqjswell,  P.O.  Box  5405,  Johannesburg. 

H.  J.  Laite,  P.O.  Box  4581,  Johannesburg. 
Asst.  Sec..  Phil.  White,  P.O.  Box  667,  Cape¬ 
town. 

A.  M.  Searle,  Great  Brak  River,  Cape  Province. 

Isaac  J.  Kahn,  P.O.  Box  74,  Oudtshoorn. 

H.  N.  Boam,  P.O.  Box  1338.  Johannesburg. 
J.  A.  Perl,  P.O.  Box  6649,  Johannesburg. 

F.  C.  Williams,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Johannesburg. 

H.  N.  Boam,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Johannesburg. 
Secs.  :  A.  J.  Limebeer,  D.  Smith.  General 
Manager :  W.  Gemmill,  P.O.  Box  809, 
Johannesburg. 

D.  Colraine,  P.O.  Box  6533,  Johannesburg. 
H.  N.  Boam,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Johannesburg. 

1’.  C.  Williams,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Johannesburg. 
H.  N.  Boam,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Johannesburg. 

Michael  Goldstone,  P.O.  Box  6519,  Johannes¬ 
burg. 

F.  C.  Williams,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Johannesburg. 

H.  N.  Boam,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Johannesburg. 

H.  N.  Boam,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Johannesburg. 

H.  N.  Boam,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Johannesburg. 

M.  H.  Kam,  31  Quebec  House,  cor.  President 

and  Smal  Streets,  Johannesburg. 

B.  L.  Smith,  P.O.  Box  206S,  Johannesburg. 

J.  A.  Perl,  P.O.  Box  6649,  Johannesburg. 

L.  Frankel,  P.O.  Box  1435,  Johannesburg. 

J.  A.  Perl,  P.O.  Box  6649,  Johannesburg. 

R.  Simon,  P.O.  Box  6673,  Johannesburg. 
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8.  Comparative  Statement  Showing  Number  and  Membership  of 
Registered  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Organizations  as  at 
80th  September. 


Date. 

Trade  Unions. 

Employers’  Organizations. 

Number. 

Membership. 

Number. 

Membership. 

1929 . 

101 

69,882 

95 

1930 . 

118 

75,496 

no 

5,058 

1931 . 

118 

73,369 

103 

5,078 

1932 . 

114 

75,848 

89 

4,386 

1933 . 

101 

66,691 

86 

4,769 

1934 . 

99 

77,737 

84 

5,004 

1935 . 

107 

102,512 

82 

4,375 

1936 . 

111 

149,893 

92 

6,560 

1937 . 

135 

186,815 

100 

8,517 

1938 . 

139 

215,822* 

103 

8,906* 

*  A  few  returns  were  still  outstanding. 


3.  WAGE  ACT. 

W  age  regulation  under  this  Act  was  extended  to  a  marked  degree 
during  the  year.  Section  12  of  the  new  Act  (No.  44  of  1937)  permits  of 
investigations  being  carried  out  by  individual  members  of  the  Wage  Board, 
and  use  was  made  of  this  to  expedite  the  completion  of  the  heavy  programme 
of  work  on  hand. 


Wage  Board  Investigations  and  Determinations. — The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  references  issued  to  the  Board  by  the  Minister  in  terms  of 
Section  4  (1)  (a)  of  the  Act  during  the  calendar  year  1938 :  — 


Date 

Issued. 

Trade. 

Area. 

Position  at  31/12/38. 

8/  1/38 

Furniture  Manufacturing  and 
Woodworking  Industry 

George,  Knysna  and 
Humansdorp 

Board  preparing  second 
report  on  objections 
and  amended  recomm¬ 
endation. 

8/  1/38 

*Liquor  and  Catering  Trade .... 

Cape  Peninsula . 

Board  preparing  report 
and  recommendation. 

8/  1/38 

*  Private  Hotels  and  Boarding 
Houses 

Cape  Peninsula . 

99  99 

1/  2/38 

Sweet  Manufacturing  (Revision 
of  Determination  48) 

Union  of  South  Africa . . 

Investigation  proceeding. 

5/  4/38 

fBrush  and  Broom  Manufacturing 

99  99  •  • 

99  99 

12/  5/38 

fDiamond  Cutting  Industry . 

99  99  *  • 

99  99 

16/  5/38 

fUnskilled  Labour . 

Durban . 

99  99 

3/  6/38 

fChemical  Industry . 

Union  of  South  Africa . . 

99  99 

19/10/38 

fBasketware  Industry . 

99  99  •  • 

99  99 

2/11/38 

Private  Hotels  and  Boarding 
Houses 

Witwatersrand . 

99  99 

21/12/38 

Private  Hotels  and  Boarding 
Houses 

Durban . 

99  99 

*  In  these  two  cases,  the  References  issued  in  January  required  the  Board  to  report  upon  the 
conditions  of  employment.  Directions  to  the  Board  to  submit  recommendations  were  issued  on  2/8/38 
and  8/10/38  respectively. 

f  In  these  cases,  the  Board  was  asked  to  report  on  the  conditions  of  employment,  but  was  not 
directed  to  submit  recommendations.  This  method  of  procedure  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
Minister  to  ascertain  from  the  Board’s  report,  to  what  extent  wage  regulation  is  desirable  and  practic¬ 
able,  and  the  subsequent  direction  to  the  Board  to  submit  a  recommendation  can  then  be  drafted  accord¬ 
ingly.  Little  delay  results  from  the  adoption  of  this  procedure,  as  the  Board  is  possessed  of  the  requisite 
data  when  it  receives  the  Minister’s  direction. 


The  foregoing  list  of  references  issued  is  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
combined  totals  of  the  references  issued  in  1936  and  1937.  The  progress 
made  with  investigations  standing  over  from  the  previous  year,  and  not 
completed  in  1938,  is  reflected  in  the  following  statement :  — 


Date  of 
Reference. 


Trade. 


Area. 


Position  at  31/12/38. 


6/4/1936 


26/7/1937 


3/8/1937 


Garment  Making  Trades 


Principal  Industrial  Areas 


Laundering,  Cleaning  and  Dyeing 
Trades  (Revision  of  Determina¬ 
tion  43) 


Principal  Industrial  Areas 


Commercial  Distributive  Trade 
(Revision  of  Determination  38) 


Principal  Industrial  Areas 


Board  considering  objec¬ 
tions  lodged  as  a  result 
of  publication  of  re¬ 
commendation  in  the 
Gazette. 

Minister  authorised  pub¬ 
lication  of  report  on 
objections  and  amended 
recommendation  for 
further  objections. 

First  report  and  recomm¬ 
endation  submitted  by 
Board. 


The  above  two  tables  indicate  clearly  the  pressure  of  current  work  upon 
the  Wage  Board.  No  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  the  issue  of  a  large 
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number  of  references  to  the  Board  irrespective  of  the  possibility  of  their 
receiving  attention  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  .Department  has  still 
before  it  a  long’  list  of  industries  and  trades  in  which  the  conditions  of 
employment  require  investigation.  The  list  includes  a  number  of  trades 
covered  by  wage  determinations,  the  provisions  of  which  it  is  advisable  to 
revise  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  offers  in  order  to  ensure  that  they 
are  in  consonance  with  present  day  conditions. 


The  more  rapid  despatch  of  the  Board’s  business,  made  possible  by  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Act,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  increased  number 
of  new  determinations  made  by  the  Minister  during  the  year.  Particulars 
of  these  six  new  Determinations  are  given  below  :  — 


No. 

Trade. 

Area. 

No.  and  Date  of 
Government  Notice. 

Effective 
date  of 
Determina¬ 
tion. 

59 

Motor  Transport  Driving . . 

Durban . 

No.  975  of  17/6/38.. 

4/  7/38 

60 

Baking  and/or  Confee- 

Witwatersrand  and 

No.  1025  of  24/6/38. . 

1/  8/38 

tionery 

Pretoria 

No.  1762  of  28/10/38. . 

31/10/38 

61 

Meat  Trade . 

Durban . 

No.  1064  of  24/6/38. . 

1/  8/38 

62 

Hairdressing  Trade . 

Witwatersrand  and  Pre¬ 
toria 

No.  1176  of  15/7/38. . 

15/  8/38 

63 

Unskilled  Work . 

Capetown . 

No.  1467  of  9/9/38.. 

3/10/38 

64 

Quarrying  and/or  Stone- 
crushing 

Cape  Peninsula . 

No.  1516  of  16/9/38.. 

10/10/38 

Brickmaking  and/or  Tile¬ 
making 

Cape  Peninsula . 

99 

99 

99 

Roadmaking . 

Capetown . 

99 

99 

99 

The  principal  features  of  these  determinations  are  described  in  the 
succeeding  paragraphs. 

Determination  No.  59,  applicable  to  Motor  Transport  Driving  in  the 
Magisterial  District  of  Durban,  operates  in  the  following  trades:  — 

(а)  The  conveyance  or  transportation  of  goods ; 

(б)  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  explosives,  gases,  bitumen,  petroleum, 

etc. ; 

(c)  the  commercial  distributive  trade  (except  for  that  section  engaged 

in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  fresh  milk) ; 

( d )  the  brewing  industry. 


The  prescribed  minimum  wages  are:  — 


Pay-load  of  Vehicles  Driven. 


Minimum 

Weekly 

Wage. 


Up  to  and  including  1  ton - 

Over  1  ton  and  up  to  3  tons. 
Over  3  tons  and  up  to  5  tons 
Over  5  tons . 


£3.  Os.  Od. 
£3.  10s.  Od. 
£4.  10s.  Od. 
£5.  10s.  Od. 


The  rate  of  pay  for  driving  a  steam  wagon  is  £5.  10s.  per  week. 
xVdditional  payments  are  laid  down  where  trailers  are  attached  to  motor 
vehicles,  or  explosives  are  carried,  and  differential  rates  of  pay  are  provided 
where  different  vehicles  are  driven.  The  normal  working  hours  are  fixed 
at  fifty  per  week  of  six  days,  any  one  day  being  limited  to  nine  hours, 
excluding  meal  hours.  Overtime,  which  is  payable  at  one  and  one-third 
times  the  ordinary  wage  rates,  is  limited  to  three  hours  per  day  with  an 
aggregate  of  nine  hours  per  week.  The  Determination  provides  for  consecu¬ 
tive  hours  of  work,  for  two  weeks’  paid  annual  holiday,  and  for  payment  at 
double  the  ordinary  wage  rates  in  respect  of  work  performed  on  Christmas 
Day  or  Good  Friday. 


Determination  No.  60,  for  the  Baking  and  the  Confectionery  Trades  at 
Johannesburg  and  in  the  East  and  West  Band  areas,  came  into  force  as 
from  1st  August,  1908,  and  was  extended  to  the  District  of  Pretoria  with 
effect  from  31st  October,  1938. 
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The  following  table  sets  out  the  principal  minimum  rates  of  wages:  — 


Class  of  Worker. 

Beriod  of  Training. 

Minimum  Weekly 
Wage  Thereafter. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Foreman  Baker,  Foreman  Confectioner . 

— 

7 

0 

0 

Baker  or  Confectioner . 

Five  years . 

5 

0 

0 

Bakers’  Assistant,  Confectioner’s  Assistant . 

2 

0 

0 

to 

2 

10 

0 

Backer . 

— 

5 

0 

0 

Backer's  Assistant . 

- - 

2 

0 

0 

►Storeman . 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Qualified  Van  Man . 

One  year . 

5 

10 

0 

Van  Man . 

— 

3 

10 

0 

to 

5 

10 

0 

*  Labourer . 

— 

i 

9 

3 

*  The  deduetions|permissible  in  respect  of  board  and  lodging  total  9s.  3d.  per  week. 


.Ratios  are  laid  down  as  between  foremen,  bakers  and  assistants,  and 
a  differential  rate  clause  provides  that  a  person  who  performs  work  in  two 
or  more  occupations  for  which  different  weekly  rates  of  pay  are  prescribed 
shall  be  paid  at  the  highest  of  these  rates.  The  hours  of  work  of  employees 
engaged  in  deliveries  are  sixty-one  per  week,  including  meal  times;  all  other 
employees  work  a  forty-eight  hour  week  excluding  meal  times.  Overtime  is 
payable  at  one  and  a  quarter  times  the  ordinary  wage  rates  for  hours  worked 
in  excess  of  the  normal  hours  prescribed.  All  public  holidays  are  observed 
as  paid  holidays  and  in  addition  thereto  all  employees  except  casual  hands 
or  “  jobbers  ”  are  entitled  to  an  annual  paid  holiday  of  seven  consecutive 
days. 

Determination  61,  in  respect  of  the  Meat  Trade  in  the  Municipal  area 
of  Durban,  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  August,  1988.  The  following 
are  the  principal  minimum  wage-rates:  — 


Class  of  Worker. 


Period  of  Training. 


Minimum  Weekly 
Wages. 


Slaughterman . . 

Blockman . . . 

Smallgoodsman/Bacon  Curer 

Foreman  Gutcleaner . 

Storeman . 

Motorvanman . 

Clerical  Assistant . 

*Adult  Labourer . . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Four 

years . 

5 

5 

0 

Five 

years . 

5 

0 

0 

Five 

years . 

5 

0 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

Four 

years . 

5 

0 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

— 

1 

15 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

*  Deductions  permissible  for  board  and  lodging  total  5s.  Od.  per  week. 


The  hours  of  work  laid  down  are  48  in  six  working  days.  Overtime  is 
payable  at  one  and  a  quarter  times  the  ordinary  wage  rates,  except  on 
Sundays,  Christmas  Day  or  Good  Friday,  when  the  overtime  rate  is  double 
the  ordinary  wage.  An  employee  in  the  retail  trade  receives  an  annual  paid 
holiday  of  six  consecutive  working  days,  and  in  addition,  paid  leave  on  all 
public  holidays.  In  the  slaughter  section,  employees  in  abattoirs,  cold 
storage  or  gutcleaning  establishments,  and  bacon  or  smallgoods  factories 
are  entitled  to  six  consecutive  working  days  as  an  annual  paid  holiday  and 
also  to  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday  as  paid  public  holidays.  The 
Determination  includes  provision  for  ratios  to  lie  observed  as  between  quali¬ 
fied  and  unqualified  assistants  in  the  trades  of  blockman  and  of  slaughterer, 
and  also  forbids  the1  employment  in  any  capacity  of  persons  under  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

Determination  62  for  the  Hairdressing  Trade  took  effect  as  from  15th 
July,  1938,  in  the  municipal  areas  of  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  and  on 
the  East  and  West  Rand.  The  actual  area  of  control  is,  however,  limited  to 
Pretoria  during  the  existence  of  an  Industrial  Council  Agreement  for  the 
Trade  in  the  other  areas  mentioned.  The  Determination  is  not  applicable 
to  those  establishments  which  cater  exclusively  for  Coloured,  Indian  or 
Native  customers.  The  rates  of  pay  in  Pretoria  are  shown  in  the  following 
table:  these  correspond  with  the  rates  payable  on  the  East  and  West  Rand, 
and  are  a  little  lower  than  those  prescribed  for  Johannesburg,  under  the 
Determination. 


Class  of  Worker. 

Period  of  Training. 

Minimum  Weekly 
Wage. 

£  s.  d. 

Qualified  Gentlemen’s  Hairdresser  (Male  or  Female).. 

Five  vears . 

5  15  0 

Qualified  Ladies’  Hairdresser — 

Male . 

Five  years . 

6  0  0 

Female . 

Five  years .... 

3  10  0 

1  4  0 

Labourer  (Adult) . . 

Cashier,  Clerical  Employee  — . 

Four  years . 

2  10  0 

All  Others . . 

1 

4  0  0 
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The  Determination  provides  that  where  an  employee  is  required  to 
perform,  on  any  day,  two  or  more  operations  for  which  different  rates  of 
remuneration  are  prescribed,  such  employee  shall  be  paid  the  higher  rate  for 
the  whole  of  that  day.  Piecework  is  forbidden  as  also  is  overtime.  A  working 
week  of  48  hours  is  prescribed.  Any  employee  who  works  more  than  two 
days  in  the  week  for  the  same  employer  must  be  given  the  full  weekly  wages, 
and  a  weekly  employee  must  be  paid  the  full  weekly  rate  whether  lie  has 
worked  48  hours  or  less,  provided  he  has  not  absented  himself.  An  annual 
paid  holiday  of  two  weeks  is  prescribed  in  addition  to  Christmas  Day  and 
Good  Friday.  A  ratio  of  qualified  to  unqualified  assistants  is  also  laid  down. 

Determination  03,  which  applies  to  unskilled  work  in  connection  with 
bridgebuilding,  excavation  work,  the  preparation  of  sites,  and  the  demolition 
of  buildings,  in  the  municipal  area  of  Capetown,  came  into  force  on  the  3rd 
October,  1938.  The  Determination  does  not  cover  workers  in  the  Building 
Industry. 

The  wages  laid  down  are  5s.  per  day  or  80s.  per  week  and  deductions 
permissible  in  respect  of  board  and  lodging  total  5s.  per  week.  The  ordinary 
hours  of  work  are  48  per  week  of  six  working  days,  overtime  being  payable 
at  one  and  a  quarter  times  the  ordinary  wage  rates.  Christmas  Day  and 
Good  Friday  are  paid  holidays:  any  work  performed  on  these  days,  or  on 
a  Sunday,  is  pajmble  at  double  the  ordinary  rates  of  pay.  Task  work  or 
piecework  is  prohibited  as  is  also  the  employment  of  persons  under  the  age 
of  15  years.  An  employer  is  forbidden  to  require  his  employee  to  purchase 
goods  from  him,  or  from  any  shop  nominated  by  him. 

Determination  No.  64,  operative  as  from  the  10th  October,  1988,  con¬ 
trols  the  conditions  of  employment  in  Roadmaking  in  the  Municipal  area 
of  Capetown,  and  in  Quarrying,  Stonecrushing,  Brickmaking  and  Tile¬ 
making  in  the  magisterial  districts  of  the  Cape,  Wynberg,  Simonstown  and 

Bellville. 

The  rates  of  wages  prescribed  in  the  principal  occupations  in  this 
Determination  are:  — 


Class  of  Worker. 

Industry. 

Minimum  Weekly 
Wage. 

Foreman . 

Roadmaking . 

£  s.  d. 

6  0  0 

5  0  0 

Motor  Roller  Driver . 

4  0  0 

3  10  0 

4  0  0 

Labourer . . 

1  10  0 

3  0  0 

Foreman . 

Brickmaking  and 

5  0  0 

Burner . 

Tilemaking 

99  99 

3  10  0 

Motor  Vehicle  Driver . 

99  99 

3  10  0 

Kiln  Drawer,  Kiln  Stoker,  Grader . 

9  9  "f 

1  10  0 

Labourer . ' . 

9  9  9  9 

1  4  0 

Those  not  specified . 

99  99 

3  0  0 

Foreman  and  Crusherman . 

Quarrying  and 

5  0  0 

Quarryman . 

Crushing 

9  9  99 

4  0  0 

Motor  Vehicle  Driver . 

9  9  99 

3  10  0 

Driller  and  Machine  Minder . 

9  9  99 

1  10  0 

Labourer . 

99  99 

1  4  0 

Those  not  specified . 

9  9  9  9 

2  10  0 

A  pieceworker  must  be  paid  not  less  than  he  would  have  been  entitled 
to  receive  had  he  been  employed  as  a  time-worker.  Deductions  totalling  5s. 
per  week  are  permissible  in  respect  of  board  and  lodging  provided  by  the 
employer.  The  ordinary  hours  of  work  in  all  three  industries  are  48  per 
week  of  6  days,  and  overtime  is  paid  for  at  one  and  a  quarter  times  the 
ordinary  wage  rates.  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday  are  paid  holidays. 


Determinations  operative  at  31st  December ,  1938. 


Published  Under 

No. 

Industry  or  Trade. 

Area. 

Govern¬ 

ment. 

Notice. 

Date. 

52 

Baking  and  Confectionery.... 

Durban  and  Pietermaritzburg 

324 

16  March,  1935. 

<50 

9,9 

Witwatersrand  and  Pretoria . . . 

1025 

24  June,  1938. 

Barmen . 

Bloemfontein  and  Kimberley.. 

1826 

26  October,  1928. 

44 

Bespoke  Tailoring . 

Principal  Industrial  areas  (ex¬ 
cluding  Witwatersrand  and 
Port  Elizabeth) 

1201 

16  September, 
1932. 

37 

Catering . . 

Principal  Industrial  Areas  (ex¬ 
cluding  Witwatersrand) 

548 

2  April,  1931. 

42 

Clothing  Manufacturing . 

Port  Elizabeth,  Uitenhage,  East 
London,  Kingwilliamstown, 
Bloemfontein  and  Kimberley 

540 

22  April,  1932. 

6 
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No. 

Industry  or  Trade. 

Area. 

Published  Under 

Govern¬ 
ment  Date. 

Notice,  i 

1 

38 

Commercial  Distributive . 

Principal  Industrial  Areas . 

1150 

10  July,  1931. 

58 

Furniture . 

Oudtshoorn . 

1907 

10  December, 

1937. 

45 

Glass  Bevelling . 

Union . 

1233 

23  September, 

1932. 

40 

Hairdressing . 

Capetown . 

1916 

11  December, 

1931. 

47 

Port  Elizabeth . 

80 

20  Januarv, 

99  . 

1933. 

49 

Bloemfontein . 

355 

17  March,  1933. 

62 

Pretoria . 

1176 

15  July,  1938. 

43 

99  . . . . 

Laundering,  Cleaning  and  Dye- 

Principal  Industrial  Areas . 

896 

15  July’  1932. 

57 

ing 

Liquor  and  Catering . 

Witwatersrand . 

1420 

17  September, 

1937. 

61 

Meat  Trade . 

Durban . . 

1064 

24  June,  1938. 

56 

Motor  Transport  Driving . 

Witwatersrand  and  Pretoria . . 

377 

12  March,  1937. 

59 

Motor  Transport  Driving . 

Durban . 

975 

17  June,  1938. 

64 

Quarrying,  Stonecrushing,  Brick 

Cape  Peninsula . 

1516 

16  September, 

and  Tilemaking 

1938. 

Road  making . 

Capetown . 

1516 

16  September, 

1938. 

48 

SUrppt  Manufacturing . 

Principal  Industrial  Areas. .  . . 

232 

24  February, 

1933. 

19 

Tea,  Coffee  and  Chicory . 

Principal  Industrial  Areas . 

1546 

7  September, 

1938. 

55 

Textile  Manufacturing . 

Union . 

158 

29  January, 

1937. 

25 

Unskilled  Labour . 

Bloemfontein . 

2207 

21  December, 

1928. 

63 

Unskilled  Labour . 

Capetown . 

1467 

9  September, 

1938. 

The  following1  determinations  were  wholly  or  partly  suspended  during 
the  currency  of  industrial  council  agreements. 


No. 

Industry  or  Trade. 

Area  in  which  suspended. 

44 

Bespoke  Tailoring . 

Witwatersrand  and  Port  Elizabeth. 

54 

Building  Industry . 

Port  Elizabeth. 

37 

Catering  Trade . 

Witwatersrand. 

42 

Clothing  Manufacturing . 

Witwatersrand,  Pretoria,  Durban  and  the 
Cape  Peninsula. 

50 

Furniture  Manufacturing . 

Principal  Industrial  Areas. 

62 

Hairdressing  Trade . 

Witwatersrand . 

53 

Native  Trade . 

Witwatersrand. 

25 

Unskilled  employment  in  the  Building,  the 
Motor,  and  the  Printing  and  Newspaper 

Industries . 

Bloemfontein. 

Exemptions. — From  the  appended  statement  of  exemptions  granted  in 
terms  of  Section  19  of  the  Act  it  will  be  observed  that  there  was  some 
increase  compared  with  the  previous  year.  This  was  due  to  the  number  of 
new  determinations  made  during  the  year  and  to  the  fact  that  increased 
inspection  activity  made  it  possible  for  routine  inspections  to  be  undertaken 
in  areas  where  this  had  previously  been  impossible.  The  majority  of  the 
exemptions  were  in  respect  of  persons  who  were  unable  to  earn  the  full 
wages  prescribed  by  reason  of  old  age,  physical  disability,  or  lack  of 
experience  in  the  class  of  work  in  which  they  were  employed.  In  addition 
a  number  of  exemptions  were  granted  to  permit  bakers  in  Johannesburg  to 
deliver  bread  on  a  public  holiday  which  followed  a  Sunday.  The  employees 
concerned  were  paid  at  ordinary  time  rates  but  received  a  full  day  off  duty 
on  full  pay  during  the  ensuing  week.  In  Durban  a  number  of  exemptions 
were  granted,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Wage  Board,  to  permit  of  the 
employment  of  part-time  bookkeepers  in  the  Meat  Trade  at  suitable  rates 
of  pay. 
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Exemptions  Granted  Grider  the  Wage  Art. 


i 

Number 

Granted. 

Total  Current  at 

End  of  December. 

Deter¬ 

mina¬ 

tion 

No. 

Industry. 

1938. 

1938. 

1937. 

From 

Wage 

Provi¬ 

sions. 

From 

Other 

Provi¬ 

sions. 

Total. 

1937. 

From 

Wage 

Provi¬ 

sions. 

From 

Other 

Provi¬ 

sions. 

Total. 

52 

Baking  and  Confectionery  Trade, 

9 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

60 

Natal . 

Baking  and  Confectionery  Trade, 

1 

19 

20 

1 

* 

12 

13 

22 

Rand  and  Pretoria . 

Barmen,  Bloemfontein  and  Kim- 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

44 

berley . 

Bespoke  Tailoring  1  ndustry . 

17 

9 

5 

14 

19 

11 

8 

19 

64 

Building  Industry,  Port  Elizabeth 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37 

Catering  Trade . 

19 

4 

8 

12 

19 

— 

11 

u 

42 

Clothing  Manufacturing . 

32 

33 

— 

33 

21 

17 

— 

17 

38 

Commercial  Distributive  Trade . . 

349 

269 

134 

403 

280 

216 

126 

342 

60 

Furniture  Manufacturing  Industry 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

68 

Furniture  Manufacturing  Industry, 
Oudtshoorn . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

45 

Glass  Bevelling  and  Silvering 
Industry . 

1 

_ 

__ 

40,41, 
47,  49, 

>  Hairdressing  Trade . 

10 

4 

7 

11 

5 

4 

2 

6 

62 

57 

J 

Liquor  and  Catering  Trade,  Wit- 

_ 

4 

6 

10 

3 

6 

9 

43 

watersrand . 

Laundering.  Cleaning  and  Dyeing 

25 

14 

2 

16 

20 

20 

1 

21 

56 

Trades . 

Motor  Transport  Driving,  Rand 

56 

12 

18 

30 

53 

7 

17 

24 

61 

and  Pretoria . 

Meat  Trade,  Durban . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

48 

Sweet  Manufacturing  Industry . . . 

— 

1 

2 

3 

— 

1 

2 

3 

19 

Tea,  Coffee  and  Chicory  Industry 

10 

8 

i 

9 

3 

6 

i 

7 

55 

Textile  Manufacturing  Industry . . 

6 

1 

i 

2 

3 

1 

— 

1 

25 

Unskilled  Employment, 
Bloemfontein . 

4 

12 

— 

12 

23 

27 

— 

27 

Totals . 

564 

382 

203 

585 

455 

325 

187 

512 

. 

— 

Comparative  Statement  of  Determinations  Under  the  Wage  Act 


Date. 

Number  of 
Determinations 
Operative. 

Approximate  number  of 

Employers. 

Employees. 

31/12/32 . 

21 

21,066 

73,216 

31/12/33 . 

19 

13,788 

66,437 

31/12/34 . 

20 

14,296 

73,348 

31/12/35 . 

19 

14,317 

74,392 

31/12/36 . 

19 

13,806 

67,774 

31/12/37 . 

22 

14,986 

68,594 

31/12/38 . 

27 

15,612 

74,109 

Supreme  Court  Decisions. 

During  the  year  two  decisions  by  Superior  Courts  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  thorough  preparation  and  setting  out  of  details  of  available 
evidence  in  regard  to  previous  experience,  where  the  action  hinged  upon 
whether  or  not  an  employee  was  qualified  for  higher  wages  by  reason  of  such 
experience. 

(a.)  B.  Gundelfinger  ( Pty .)  Ltd.,  vs.  Rex  (7th  March,  1938,  T.F.D.). — 
In  the  lower  Court,  the  employer  had  been  convicted  for  failing  to  pay  a 
qualified  employee  the  minimum  wage  prescribed  under  Determination  38. 
It  was  stated  that  the  employee  concerned  had  had  five  years’  experience  in 
the  Commercial  Distributive  Trade,  and  this  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
during  a  portion  of  this  time,  the  employee  was  engaged  in  the  office  of  a 
business  concern  but  for  the  rest  of  the  period  was  employed  in  a  solicitor’s 
office  in  Germany.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  that  it  was  necessary  in  such 
a  case  to  prove  that  the  work  performed  in  such  office  was  clerical  work; 
it  was  insufficient  to  show  merely  that  in  the  course  of  his  work  the  employee 
occasionally  investigated  the  books  of  clients. 

(b)  Rex  vs.  P.  Sussman  (21st  November,  1938,  O.P.D.). — The  accused 
was  charged  with  underpaying  qualified  employees.  The  evidence  of  the 
employees  had  consisted  of  statements  of  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
employed  by  certain  firms.  The  Court  held  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Crown  to  discharge  the  onus  upon  it  of  proving  that  such  experience  was 
experience  within  the  meaning  of  Determination  38;  the  Court  could  not 
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assume  that  it  had  been  experience  in  a  shop  the  Crown  had  failed  to 
establish  that  these  employees  were  qualified.  On  a  second  count,  (he  Court 
Determination;  the  books  reflected  payments  in  accordance  with  the  Deter¬ 
mination,  but  the  Magistrate  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  books  did 
not  furnish  a  proper  record  of  wages  paid,  and  bad  convicted  the  accused 
for  failure  to  maintain  such  proper  records.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  conviction. 

There  were  also  two  cases  which  dealt  with  the  Determination  (No.  56) 
governing  the  occupation  of  Motor  Transport  Driving.  These  Avere:- 

(c)  Attorney -General  vs.  Port  (16 th  March ,  1938,  T.P.ll.)  and 
(d)  Attorney-General  in  re  Rex  vs.  Stoller  (15 th  August ,  1938,  J.P.D.). — 
References  to  the  judgments  given  in  these  cases  will  be  found  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Wage  Hoard,  published  in  this  Chapter. 

A  further  case  was:  — 

( e )  Vrajlal  vs.  Hex  (16t//  May ,  1938,  N.P.D.). — 1  n  this  case  the  em¬ 
ployer,  Vrajlal,  was  convicted  of  underpaying  three  qualified  employees. 
The  accused  did  not  dispute  that  the  employees  were  qualified,  and  there¬ 
fore  entitled  to  receive  £18  per  mensem,  but  declared  that  he  had  so  paid 
them.  The  Court  held  that  the  onus  cast  upon  the  accused  by  vSect-ion  15 
(1)  of  the  Wage  Act,  1925,  to  prove  that  he  had  not  paid  wages  at  less 
than  the  rate  determined,  was  sufficiently  discharged  by  him,  by  the 
production  of  the  firm’s  Time  and  Wage  Register  in  which  appeared  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  employees,  who  were  alleged  to  have  been  underpaid, 
the  standard  and  lawful  wage,  and  receipts  for  that  amount,  signed  by  each 
of  them. 


4.  REGISTRATION  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

Loth  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act  and  the  Wage  Act  of  1937  provide 
for  the  registration  of  employers  subject  to  wage  regulation  thereunder.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  augment  the  staff  in  the  Department’s  district  offices 
to  deal  with  this  registration.  Difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  com¬ 
pliance  with  these  provisions  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
prosecutions.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  Divisional  Inspectors  were 
able  to  report  substantial  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in 
(his  regard.  The  registration  system  serves  to  keep  the  Department  advised 
as  to  the  employers  subject  to  vrage  regulation  and  assists  materially  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  various  wage  regulating  instruments.  Particulars  as  to 
the  number  of  employers  so  registered  and  the  number  of  their  employees  are 
given  in  the  following  tables  in  respect  of  each  of  the  industries  regulated 
under  the  two  Acts. 

Note.  E — European;  C — Coloured;  A — Asiatic;  N — Native;  M — Male; 
F— Female. 

Agreements  under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act. 


Employees. 


E. 

0.  A. 

1 

N. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Em¬ 

ploy- 

ers. 


Baking  and  Confectionery  Trade. 


Capetown . 

355 

103 

34 

3 

547 

106 

3 

7 

3 

- - 

86 

36 

2 

995 

248 

37 

5 

45 

19 

458 

37 

653 

3 

10 

— 

122 

2 

1,243 

42 

64 

1  I 

Bespoke  Tailoring . 


Johannesburg . 

256 

225 

60 

33 

163 

1 

164 

6 

643 

265 

293 

Port  Elizabeth . 

11 

3 

26 

— 

63 

— 

2 

— 

102 

3 

35 

267 

228 

86 

33 

226 

1 

166 

6 

745 

268 

328 

Biscuit  M anufacturin g. 


Johannesburg . 

10 

84 

_ 

_ 

_ 

42 

1 

52 

85 

1 

Durban . 

17 

87 

— 

— 

140 

— 

75 

— 

232 

87 

3 

Capetown . 

57 

147 

55 

30 

— 

— 

33 

— 

145 

177 

3 

Port  Elizabeth . 

7 

19 

30 

50 

2 

— 

8 

— 

47 

69 

1 

91 

337 

85 

80 

142 

— 

158 

1 

476 

418 

8 

53 


Employees. 

E. 

C. 

A. 

N. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ers. 


Bre  wing . 


Johannesburg . 

Capetown . 

Port  Elizabeth . 

292 

94 

31 

13 

182 

85 

— 

2 

— 

523 

46 

29 

— 

815 

324 

145 

13 

4 

2 

2 

417 

13 

267 

— 

2 

— 

598 

— 

1,284 

13 

8 

II  I'li 

Johannesburg . 

6,192 

117 

187 

1 

7 

12,440 

18,826 

118 

1,557 

Pretoria . 

2,057 

— 

224 

— 

— 

— 

3,236 

— 

5,517 

— 

317 

Durban . 

2,825 

— 

247 

— 

567 

— 

5,433 

— 

9,072 

— 

427 

Capetown . 

2,125 

— 

3,966 

— 

91 

— 

2,121 

— 

8,303 

— 

649 

Port  Elizabeth . 

569 

10 

628 

— 

10 

— 

855 

- - 

2,062 

10 

182 

East  London . 

612 

— 

25 

— 

— 

— 

946 

— 

1,583 

— 

109 

Bloemfontein . 

259 

— • 

13 

— 

— 

— • 

367 

— 

639 

— 

38 

14,639 

127 

5,290 

1 

675 

— 

25,398 

— 

46,002 

128 

3,279 

Canvas  and  Ro'peworking . 


Johannesburg . 

57 

110 

3 

71 

131 

no 

15 

Pretoria . 

5 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

10 

li 

2 

62 

121 

3 

— 

— 

— 

76 

— 

141 

121 

17 

'  i 

Clothing  Industry. 


Johannesburg . 

Pretoria . 

Durban . 

Capetown . 

633 

1 

30 

322 

6,368 

4 

381 

1,476 

78 

1 

29 

562 

188 

81 

477 

2,267 

13 

834 

29 

4 

45 

118 

81 

9 

69 

40 

2 

95 

7 

724 

11 

962 

953 

6,560 

132 

1,071 

3,831 

150 

3 

44 

31 

986 

8,229 

670 

3,013 

876 

248 

118 

104 

2,650 

11,594 

228 

i  1 

Commercial  Distributive  Trade. 


Kimberley . 

216 

462 

188 

5 

39 

12 

452 

4 

895 

483 

302 

Engineering  ( including  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing ,  Johannesburg 

and  Pretoria ) . 


Durban . 

638 

14 

222 

2 

298 

1,128 

2,286 

16 

58 

Capetown . 

1,220 

— 

590 

— 

7 

— 

580 

— 

2,397 

— 

148 

Port  Elizabeth . 

123 

10 

22 

— 

— 

— 

69 

— 

214 

10 

10 

East  London  * . ; . .  . 

423 

— 

20 

— 

— 

— 

352 

— 

795 

— 

54 

Johannesburg . 

7,130 

284 

162 

— 

9 

— 

11,605 

— 

18,906 

284 

332 

Pretoria . 

2,034 

— 

14 

— 

1 

— 

3,040 

— 

5,089 

— 

36 

11,568 

308 

1,030 

2 

315 

— 

16,774 

— 

29,687 

310 

638 

' 

*  Including  Motor  Engineering. 


Furniture  Manufacturing  Industry. 


Johannesburg . . 

1,545 

175 

385 

8 

78 

1,173 

5 

3,181 

188 

169 

Pretoria . 

70 

10 

13 

— 

— 

— 

27 

— 

110 

10 

17 

Durban . 

161 

6 

31 

— 

501 

— 

121 

— 

815 

6 

44 

Capetown . 

772 

79 

1,004 

52 

20 

3 

148 

— 

1,944 

134 

61 

Port  Elizabeth . 

275 

20 

50 

4 

6 

1 

44 

— 

375 

25 

1& 

East  London . 

181 

13 

8 

9 

— 

— 

123 

— 

312 

22 

14 

Bloemfontein . 

63 

6 

4 

— 

— 

— 

23 

'  — 

90 

6 

7 

3,067 

309 

1,495 

73 

606 

4 

1,659 

5 

6,827 

391 

331 

54 


Employees. 

E. 

C. 

A. 

N. 

Total. 

Em¬ 

ploy- 

ers. 

M.  F. 

1 

M.  F. 

1 

M.  F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Hairdressing. 


Johannesburg . 

386 

574 

8 

2 

i 

___ 

118 

5 

513 

581 

329 

Durban . 

75 

231 

1 

— 

i 

1 

— 

— 

77 

232 

62 

461 

805 

9 

2 

2 

1 

118 

5 

590 

813 

391 

Lea 

t/l 

er  / 

adust  rg. 

Johannesburg . 

676 

337 

369 

12 

2 

_ 

335 

19 

1,382 

368 

41 

Pretoria . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

— 

16 

1 

1 

Durban . 

234 

185 

114 

15 

625 

— 

277 

— 

1,250 

200 

17 

Capetown . 

1,012 

934 

845 

320 

3 

— 

103 

— 

1,963 

1,254 

31 

Port  Elizabeth . 

1,162 

1,519 

706 

22 

10 

2 

380 

— 

2,258 

1,543 

30 

East  London . 

138 

116 

109 

— 

2 

— 

76 

— 

325 

116 

7 

Bloemfontein . 

18 

24 

2 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

26 

24 

1 

3,241 

3,116 

2,145 

369 

642 

2 

1,192 

19 

7,220 

3,506 

128 

Liquor  and  Catering  Trade. 


Durban . 

. | 

221 

177 

6 

21 

711 

1 

1 

1 

798 

4 

1,736 

203 

48 

Motor  Industry. 


Johannesburg . 

3,808 

606 

• 

171 

4 

3,518 

7,501 

606 

719 

Pretoria . 

629 

89 

50 

— 

1 

— 

432 

— 

1,112 

89 

107 

Durban . 

1,096 

5 

137 

—  . 

121 

— 

1,268 

— 

2,622 

5 

237 

Capetown . 

1,331 

— 

692 

— 

2 

— 

480 

— 

2,505 

— 

237 

Port  Elizabeth . 

341 

24 

95 

— 

5 

— 

190 

— 

631 

24 

84 

Bloemfontein . 

153 

— 

21 

— 

— 

— 

142 

— 

316 

— 

32 

7,358 

724 

1,166 

— 

133 

— 

6,030 

— 

14,687 

724 

1,416 

Motor  Vehicle  Driving. 


Capetown . 

1 

426  |  — 

1 

597 

—  J  7 

— 

61 

1 

1,091 

— 

426 

Native  Trade. 


Johannesburg . 

638 

38 

29 

11 

42 

1 

1,410 

20 

2,119 

70 

722 

Printing. 

Johannesburg . 

1,658 

1,049 

88 

24 

92 

■ 

1,365 

, 

3,203 

1,073 

171 

Pretoria . 

159 

96 

5 

— 

— 

— 

31 

— 

195 

96 

15 

Durban . 

693 

224 

31 

2 

541 

— 

276 

— 

1,541 

226 

68 

Capetown . 

1,360 

467 

858 

527 

5 

5 

59 

— 

2,282 

999 

124 

Port  Elizabet  h . 

346 

169 

54 

1 

— 

— 

70 

— 

470 

170 

39 

East  London . 

184 

88 

16 

— 

1 

— 

103 

— 

304 

88 

25 

Bloemfontein . 

219 

83 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

219 

83 

21 

Kimberley . 

55 

30 

11 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

68 

30 

7 

4,674 

2,206 

1,063 

554 

639 

5 

1,906 

— 

8,282 

2,765 

470 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

-\ 


55 


Employees. 

E. 

C. 

A 

N. 

Total. 

Em- 

ploy- 

| 

| 

era. 

M.  |  F. 

M.  F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  F. 

1 

M.  F. 

Retail  Meat  Trade. 


Johannesburg . 

Pretoria . 

40a 

81 

107 

6 

22 

1 

1 

— 

645 

207 

— 

1,051 

295 

129 

210 

38 

486 

107 

6 

22 

2 

— 

852 

— 

1,346 

129 

248 

Road  Passenger  T  runs  port. 


Capetown . 

Port  Elizabeth . 

East  London . 

712 

284 

4 

2 

298 

55 

— 

3 

2 

— 

8 

35 

— 

1,021 

376 

4 

2 

9 

7 

1 

1,000 

2 

353 

— 

5 

— 

43 

— 

1,401 

2 

17 

Stevedo 

ring . 

Capetown . 

14 

' 

— 

268 

— 

— 

— 

20 

— 

302 

— 

9 

Tearoom , 

Restaurant  and  Catering 

Trade . 

Johannesburg . 

222 

953 

18 

31 

5 

— 

1,039 

6 

1,284 

990 

310 

Whole 

sale  Meat  Trade. 

Johannesburg . 

281 

7 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

227 

_ _ 

518 

7 

32 

Pretoria . 

30 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

48 

— 

81 

— 

4 

311 

7 

13 

— 

— 

— 

275 

— 

599 

7 

36 

1 

' 

' 

56 


Determinations  ender  the  Wage  Act. 


Employees. 


E. 

C. 

A. 

N. 

Total. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ers. 

M. 

F. 

1 

M.  F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Baking  and/or  Confectionery  Trade. 


Johannesburg . 

903 

122 

25 

1 

11 

1,261 

2,200 

123 

99 

Pretoria . 

86 

— 

2 

— 

3 

— 

100 

■ - 

191 

— 

13 

Durban . 

135 

39 

12 

— 

152 

— 

464 

— 

763 

39 

34 

1,124 

161 

39 

1 

166 

— 

1,825 

— 

3,154 

162 

146 

' 

Barmen . 


Bloemfontein . 

Kimberley . 

27 

20 

_ 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

27 

20 

— 

12 

12 

47 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47 

—  ;■ 

24 

Bespoke  Tailoring . 


Kimberley . 

6 

6 

4 

Pretoria . 

83 

68 

6 

— 

23 

— 

4 

— 

116 

68 

50 

Durban . 

46 

32 

60 

24 

225 

2 

25 

— 

356 

58 

98 

Capetown . 

50 

9 

174 

30 

83 

13 

1 

— 

308 

52 

160 

East  London . 

31 

19 

12 

2 

3 

— 

2 

— 

48 

21 

21 

Bloemfontein . 

19 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

16 

17 

229 

144 

258 

56 

334 

15 

32 

— 

853 

215 

350 

1 

Catering  Trade  (Cafes). 


Pretoria . 

19 

109 

1 

1 

18 

11 

4 

49 

114 

40 

Durban . 

49 

369 

3 

4 

344 

2 

499 

3 

895 

378 

187 

Capetown . 

130 

442 

63 

87 

53 

2 

47 

— 

293 

531 

223 

Port  Elizabeth . 

26 

149 

16 

25 

1 

— 

86 

11 

129 

185 

41 

East  London . 

6 

101 

2 

6 

— 

— 

46 

29 

54 

136 

29 

Bloemfontein . 

— 

65 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

65 

19 

230 

1,235 

85 

123 

416 

4 

689 

47 

1,420 

1,409 

539 

Clothing  Industry. 


Johannesburg . 

Durban . 

Port  Elizabeth . 

East  London . 

Bloemfontein . 

36 

16 

1 

536 

158 

64 

17 

1 

220 

10 

1 

7 

7 

21 

982 

15 

4 

1 

982 

1 

75 

17 

5 

7 

778 

168 

64 

122 

1 

5 

1 

1 

53 

758 

18 

230 

8 

28 

1,001 

1 

1,080 

1,017 

130 

_ 

' 

Commercial  Distributive  Trade. 


Johannesburg . 

9,250 

9,037 

325 

43 

666 

12,908 

20 

23,149 

9,100 

2,106 

Pretoria . 

906 

1,499 

37 

1 

111 

— 

2 

— 

1,056 

1,500 

526 

Durban . 

3,898 

3,760 

121 

6 

1 ,752 

49 

200 

— 

5,971 

3,815 

1,064 

Capetown . 

4,255 

5,269 

860 

57 

150 

7 

209 

1 

5,474 

5,334 

2,235 

Port  Elizabeth . 

1,710 

1,548 

601 

28 

67 

24 

1.240 

7 

3,618 

1,607 

531 

East  London . 

117 

911 

149 

4 

18 

4 

475 

16 

759 

935 

507 

Bloemfontein . 

577 

648 

— 

■ - 

— 

— 

39 

— 

616 

648 

321 

> 

20,713 

22,672 

2,093 

139 

2,764 

84 

15,073 

44 

40,643 

22,939 

7,290 

F urn iture  Manufacturing  Industry. 


Oudtshoorn . 

23 

39 

1 

63 

4 

Kimberley . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

23 

— 

40 

= 

1 

— 

— 

— 

64 

— 

5 

57 


Employees. 

E. 

C 

• 

A. 

N. 

Total. 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ers. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  F. 

M. 

F. 

Glass  Bevelling  and  Silvering . 


Johannesburg . 

54 

I  J 

22 

60 

136 

11 

13 

Pretoria . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

3 

— 

1 

Durban . 

24 

2 

— 

— 

4 

- - 

23 

— 

51 

2 

2 

Capetown . 

17 

— 

45 

— 

3 

— 

1 

— 

66 

— 

4 

Port  Elizabeth . 

7 

1 

9 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

*18 

1 

2 

East  London . 

7 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

14 

1 

2 

110 

15 

77 

— 

7 

— 

94 

— 

288 

15 

24 

Hairdressing . 


Pretoria . 

54 

104 

18 

72 

104 

46 

Capetown . 

139 

269 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

144 

269 

194 

Port  Elizabeth . 

50 

54 

2 

2 

3 

— 

6 

1 

61 

57 

35 

Bloemfontein . 

11 

24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

24 

13 

254 

451 

7 

2 

3 

— 

24 

1 

288 

.  .  . 

454 

288 

Laundering ,  Cleaning  and  Dyeing. 


Johannesburg . 

165 

401 

21 

102 

81 

10 

1,498 

15 

1,765 

528 

70 

Pretoria . 

15 

32 

3 

37 

6 

2 

120 

79 

144 

150 

21 

Durban . 

36 

44 

4 

19 

623 

17 

90 

11 

753 

91 

75 

Capetown . 

84 

111 

180 

362 

10 

9 

106 

1 

380 

483 

18 

Port  Elizabeth . 

14 

13 

31 

77 

23 

3 

35 

4 

103 

97 

17 

East  London . 

11 

13 

10 

39 

1 

4 

17 

5 

39 

61 

9 

Bloemfontein . 

2 

45 

— 

3 

— 

— 

27 

4 

29 

52 

3 

327 

659 

249 

639 

744 

45 

1,893 

119 

3,213 

1,462 

213 

Liquor  and  Catering  Trade. 


Johannesburg . 

861 

219 

84 

15 

266 

11 

1,659 

16 

2,870 

261 

199 

Meat  Trade. 


Durban . 

167 

50 

20 

2 

121 

7 

828 

—  1,136 

59 

97 

Motor  Transport  Driving. 


Johannesburg . 

974 

_ 

42 

_ 

4 

_ 

157 

_ 

1.177 

334 

Pretoria . 

94 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

103 

— 

55 

Durban . 

166 

— 

71 

— 

184 

— 

— 

— 

421 

— 

95 

1,234 

— 

117 

— 

188 

— 

162 

— 

1,701 

— 

484 

Quarrying,  Brickmaking  and  Roadmaking . 


Capetown . 

94 

— 

282 

— 

1  I  — 

943 

1,320 

— 

23 

Sweet  M dnufactv  ring  Industry . 


Johannesburg . 

128 

477 

9 

_ 

11 

. 

225 

I 

373 

478 

17 

Pretoria . 

2 

9 

i 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

9 

9 

1 

Durban . 

68 

160 

— 

— 

18 

— 

35 

■ — 

121 

160 

3 

Capetown . 

101 

50 

122 

602 

— 

— 

68 

■ - 

291 

652 

16 

Port  Elizabeth . 

76 

336 

31 

4 

1 

— 

54 

1 

162 

341 

3 

East  London . 

146 

610 

1 

— 

— 

— 

256 

4 

403 

614 

4 

Bloemfontein . 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

4 

1 

2 

521 

1,643 

165 

606 

30 

— 

647 

6 

1,363 

2,255 

46 

58 


Employees. 


E. 

C. 

A. 

N. 

Total. 

Em¬ 

ploy- 

ers. 

M. 

F. 

M.  F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Tea,  Coffee  and  Chicory  Industry. 


Johannesburg . 

35 

29 

27 

73 

135 

29 

9 

Pretoria . 

9 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

14 

12 

1 

Durban . 

31 

34 

7 

— 

192 

— 

81 

■ — 

311 

34 

8 

Capetown . 

29 

20 

30 

49 

— 

6 

18 

— 

77 

75 

9 

Port  Elizabeth . 

18 

18 

4 

1 

— 

— 

36 

— 

58 

19 

6 

East  London . 

4 

25 

3 

— 

— 

— 

17 

— 

24 

25 

3 

Bloemfontein . 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

126 

140 

71 

50 

192 

6 

230 

— 

619 

196 

37 

_ 

Textile  Ind  us  try . 


Johannesburg . 

50 

130 

1 

__ 

_ 

_ 

86 

_ 

137 

130 

1 

Durban . 

107 

136 

11 

— 

612 

1 

241 

— 

971 

137 

2 

Capetown . 

209 

429 

359 

35 

— 

— 

44 

— 

612 

464 

5 

East  London . 

33 

107 

— 

— 

— 

— 

76 

— 

109 

107 

2 

Bloemfontein . 

146 

82 

— 

— 

— 

— 

182 

— 

328 

82 

1 

- 

545 

8S4 

371 

35 

612 

1 

629 

— 

2,157 

920 

11 

Unskilled  Work. 


Capetown . 

Bloemfontein . 

22 

56 

78 

102 

— 

— 

— 

130 

3,846 

230 

4,004 

— 

1  >t- 

1—  1C 

I  »—  1C 

78 

“ 

180 

— 

— 

— 

3,976 

— 

4.234 

— 

433 

59 


5.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  WAGE  REGULATING  MEASURES. 

There  was  a  general  improvement  during  the  year  in  the  degree  of 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  various  wage  regulating  instruments  in 
force.  This  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
officers  engaged  on  inspection  work  and  to  the  inclusion  in  the  1937  Industrial 
Conciliation  Act  and  Wage  Act  of  penalties  substantially  heavier  than 
those  prescribed  in  the  earlier  Acts.  Not  only  were  additional  departmental 
inspectors  appointed,  but  a  number  of  industrial  councils  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  agreements  both  in  respect  of  persons 
who  were  parties  to  such  agreements  and  those  who  were  not  parties.  In 
this  connection  Section  62  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act,  1937,  provides 
that  the  powers  of  inspectors  are  granted  to  those  council  agents  who  are 
specially  designated  by  the  Minister  for  that  purpose.  Twenty-six  persons 
were  appointed  designated  agents  in  1938.  As  a  consequence  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  inspections  made  and  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of 
strict  application  of  the  law,  a  large  number  of  contraventions  of  industrial 
legislation  were  dealt  with  in  the  magistrates  courts.  A  summary  of  the 
prosecutions  and  the  resultant  convictions  is  given  below. 


In  offences  of  a  minor  nature  which  occurred  in  circumstances  not 
appearing  to  justify  the  institution  of  court  proceedings,  the  offender  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  adjust  the  matter  voluntarily.  The  policy  followed 
is  that  where  there  is  any  indication  of  deliberate  or  fraudulent  evasion,  or 
where  a  previous  contravention  of  the  same  nature  is  on  record,  the  case 
must  be  referred  to  the  Prosecutor. 

The  Department  holds  the  view  that  it  is  entitled  to  look  to  organiza¬ 
tions  of  employers  and  employees  for  co-operation  in  the  administration  of 
wage  regulating  measures,  and  experience  has  shown  that  this  form  of 
assistance  has  usually  been  readily  forthcoming.  In  order  to  foster  such 
co-operation  and  to  disseminate  information  concerning  the  various  legal 
instruments,  Divisional  Inspectors  convened  meetings  of  employers  affected 
by  departmental  rulings  under  the  various  determinations,  in  order  to 
explain  interpretations  which  necessitated  an  alteration  in  practice 
previously  regarded  as  being  in  compliance  with  the  law.  These  meetings 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  well  attended  and  have  facilitated  the  work  of 
inspectors. 


The  Determination  governing  the  occupation  of  Motor  Transport 
Driving  on  the  Witwatersrand  and  in  Pretoria  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  instruments  to  enforce.  The  duty  of  inspection  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  employees  are  distributed  over  a  large  number 
of  firms  and  are,  moreover,  on  the  road  during  ordinary  working  hours. 
Concerted  steps  were  taken  by  employers  to  challenge  the  validity  of'  the 
Determination  and  the  Supreme  Court  cases  of  Attorney-General  in  re  Rex 
vs.  Port  and  Attorney-General  in  re  Rex  vs.  Stoller  resulted.*  Difficulty 
was  also  experienced  in  applying  the  provisions  of  Determination  No.  57 
Liquor  and  Catering  Trade,  Witwatersrand)  and  Determination  No.  60 
(Baking  and  Confectionery  Trade,  Witwatersrand)  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  institute  a  number  of  actions  in  the  courts. 

Special  Industrial  Courts. — Prosecutions  under  the  industrial  laws 
present  many  difficulties,  owing  to  the  involved  technical  nature  of  some  of 
the  points  which  arise  in  the  course  of  what  on  the  surface  may  appear  to  be 
a  fairly  straightforward  case.  From  time  to  time  representations  have  been 
made  by  industrial  councils  and  others  concerned  in  the  system  of  wage 
regulation,  urging  that  special  industrial  courts  should  be  established  to 
deal  with  contraventions  of  the  various  industrial  laws,  with  the  object  of 
ensuring  continuity  in  the  personnel  dealing  with  such  cases  in  the  courts. 
This  is  only  possible  if  there  is  some  continuity  of  service  among  the 
judicial  officers  concerned,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  has,  therefore, 
arranged  that,  at  the  larger  centres  a  special  magistrate  will  be  allocated  to 
the  trial  of  industrial  cases  and  that  special  public  prosecutors  will  be 
detailed  to  prepare  and  present  such  cases. 

Wage  Regulation  in  Natal. — As  foreshadowed  in  the  previous  report,  a 
Consultative  Committee  was  formed  at  Durban  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  relationship  between  European  and  Indian  emplovers  and  with  a  view  to 
securing  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  industrial  legislation  so  far  as 
Indians  were  concerned.  The  Committee  consists  of  representatives  of  the 
S.A.  Indian  Congress,  with  the  Divisional  Inspector  of  Labour  as  Chairman. 
The  Secretary  to  the  Agent-General  for  India  attends  meetings  bv  invitation. 
In  the  earlier  stages,  the  work  of  the  Committee  was  hampered  bv  a  miscon¬ 
ception  of  its  functions  on  the  part  of  some  members  who  evidently  expected 
the  Committee’s  activities  to  result  in  departmental  interference  with 
industrial  councils.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  on  the  12th 
April,  1938,  it  was  ag’reed  that  only  vital  principles  and  matters  of  general 


*  See  pars.  34-36  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Wage  Board,  published  in  this  Chapter. 
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application  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Committee.  The  Divisional  Inspector 
also  asked  for  the  assistance  of  the  Indian  Congress  in  bringing  to  the 
Department’s  notice  any  conditions  likely  to  lead  to  industrial  unrest. 
Several  meetings  of  the  Consultative  Committee  were  held  during  the  year, 
and  a  number  of  matters  discussed  with  departmental  officers  and  with 
representatives  of  industrial  councils. 

Underpayment  of  Wages. — The  total  sum  of  money  recovered  during  the 
year  through  the  activities  of  the  Department  in  respect  of  underpaid  wages 
or  other  remuneration  due  to  employees,  without  recourse  being  had  to 
action  in  the  Courts,  amounted  to  £20, 290.  1  Is.  6d.,  the  number  of  employees 
concerned  being  4,282.  The  amount  ordered  by  the  Courts  to  be  paid  as  the 
result  of  convictions  for  underpayment  during  the  year  was  £9,326.  3s.  Od. 
The  amount  actually  paid  in  terms  of  Orders  of  Court  totalled  £5,188.  8s.  7d. 
of  which  £1,063.  14s.  9d.  was  paid  to  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  relative  orders,  and  the  balance  to  the 
employees  concerned.  The  total  amount  recovered  was  thus  £25,485.  Os.  Id. 
being  £6,016.  7s.  lid.  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  amount  remaining 
unpaid  in  respect  of  orders  of  court  was  £6,841.  9s.  5d.  representing  an 
increase  of  £2,001.  0s.  Id.  over  the  corresponding  amount  for  the  previous 
year. 

Although  every  endeavour  is  made  to  ensure  payment  of  amounts 
ordered  by  the  Courts,  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  offender  is  unable  to 
comply  with  the  order  because  he  has  no  assets.  Civil  imprisonment  orders 
are  only  obtained  where  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  payment 
will  be  obtained  by  such  measures.  The  further  activities  of  persons  who 
employ  workers  without  having  the  necessary  means  to  pay  the  prescribed 
wages  are  curtailed  by  the  cancellation  of  their  certificates  as  employers  in 
the  trade  or  industry  concerned. 

Registration  of  Employers. — Reference  has  been  made  to  the  system 
whereby  employers  subject  to  wage  regulation  under  the  Industrial  Concilia¬ 
tion  Act  and  the  Wage  Act  are  required  to  register  with  the  Department; 
It  is  an  offence  to  carry  on  business  in  an  industry  or  trade  so  regulated 
unless  the  employer  is  in  possession  of  a  current  certificate  of  registration. 
Both  the  Acts  provide  for  the  cancellation  of  the  certificate  of  registration 
of  an  employer  who  does  not,  on  due  date,  pay  any  amount  which  he  is 
required  to  pay  in  terms  of  an  order  of  court  consequent  upon  a  conviction 
for  underpayment  of  wages,  etc.  After  cancellation  of  his  certificate  of 
registration  the  employer  is  required  to  cease  carrying  on  business,  but  he 
is  entitled  to  a  fresh  certificate  of  registration  if,  at  a  later  date,  he  pays 
the  amount  due. 

Both  Acts  contain  a  further  provision  to  the  effect  that  on  a  second  or 
subsequent  conviction  for  the  offence  of  underpayment,  the  Court  can  order 
an  employer  to  forfeit  his  certificate  of  registration.  In  such  event  it  is 
an  offence  for  the  person  concerned  to  continue  to  be  or  to  become  again 
an  employer  in  that  industry.  The  penalty  for  this  offence  is  imprisonment 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  In  one 
instance  the  Court  saw  fit  to  order  an  employer  who  had  repeatedly  been 
convicted  of  similar  offences  to  forfeit  his  certificate.  In  contravention  of 
the  law  he  continued  to  operate  as  an  employer  and  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment. 

These  provisions  of  the  Acts  are  effecting  an  appreciable  improvement 
in  the  degree  of  observance  of  the  various  wage  regulating  instruments. 

Government  Contracts  and  Manufacturers'  Rebate  Licences. — The  obser¬ 
vance  of  fair  conditions  of  employment  and  of  the  industrial  legislation  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  continued  close  co-operation  maintained  with  the 
Union  Tender  and  Supplies  Board  and  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Industries.  Both  of  these  authorities  have  co-operated  by  dealing  suitably 
with  firms  found  not  to  be  complying  with  the  prescribed  conditions  and  the 
action  taken  has  materially  assisted  the  Department. 

The  system  of  establishing  approved  lists  of  tenderers  for  Government 
contracts  was  extended  during  the  year  and  now  includes  firms  which  tender 
for  the  supply  of  canvas  and  twine,  and  of  typewriter  ribbons.  The  Union 
Tender  Board  consults  this  Department  in  deciding  whether  any  applicant 
for  inclusion  in  an  approved  list  is  in  compliance  with  industrial  legislation 
and  is  employing  a  reasonable  proportion  of  civilized  labour  in  semi-skilled 
and  unskilled  occupations.  Tdsts  of  persons  convicted  of  offences  under 
the  industrial  legislation  were  forwarded  regularly  to  the  General  Manager, 
S.  A.  Railways  and  Harbours,  for  circulation  to  offices  dealing  with  the 
award  of  contracts. 

Investigations  were  conducted  into  the  conditions  of  employment 
observed  by  certain  firms  which  have  the  privilege  of  importing  raw  materials 
under  manufacturers’  rebate.  Where  these  conditions  are  found  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  issue  a  warning  and  call  for  an 
improvement  if  the  firm  wishes  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  rebate.  Such 
notifications  have  had  the  desired  effect. 
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Statistics. 

(i)  Number  ot  Inspectors  and  Inspectorates. 


(a)  I  ns  fiecting  staff  at  I31st  December,  1938. 


Divisional  Inspectorate. 

Number  of 

Divisional 

Inspectors. 

Inspectors  o 

Part  I. 

f  Factories. 

Part  II 
(Engineering). 

Industrial 

Inspectors. 

Total  No.  of 
Inspectors. 

Johannesburg . 

2(a) 

5 

5 

16(c) 

28 

Pretoria . 

1 

— 

— 

4 

5 

Durban . 

1 

2 

3 

7(d) 

13 

C  apetown . 

1  ( b ) 

4 

3 

9 

17 

Port  Elizabeth . 

1 

2 

1 

5 

9 

East  London . 

1  ( b ) 

— 

1 

1 

3 

Bloemfontein . 

1 

i 

1 

1  (e) 

4 

Totals . 

8 

14 

14 

43 

79 

(a)  Includes  onq  Assistant  Divisional  Inspector. 

( b )  Also  acts  as  Inspector  of  Factories  (Part  I). 

(c)  Two  stationed  at  Benoni  and  one  at  Krugersdorp. 

(d)  One  stationed  at  Pietermaritzburg. 

(e)  Stationed  at  Kimberley. 


(b)  Number  of  Inspections  daring  1938. 


Inspectorate. 

Factories  Act. 

Indus¬ 

trial 

Con¬ 

cilia¬ 

tion 

Act. 

Wage 

Act. 

Appren¬ 

tice¬ 

ship 

Act. 

Work  - 
men’s 
Com¬ 
pensa¬ 
tion 
Act. 

Miscella¬ 

neous. 

Total. 

Part  I. 

Part  II. 

Johannesburg . 

6,423 

5,217 

1,148 

4,430 

753 

1,680 

1,021 

20,672 

Pretoria . 

7 

— 

291 

1,404 

57 

972 

609 

3,340 

Capetown . 

2,462 

3,700 

581 

1,940 

218 

386 

673 

9,960 

Durban . 

2,412 

3,388 

230 

2,775 

106 

421 

316 

9,648 

Port  Elizabeth 

838 

1,390 

396 

844 

59 

714 

165 

4,406 

East  London. . 

260 

840 

325 

569 

88 

188 

179 

2,449 

Bloemfontein. . 

340 

645 

142 

738 

100 

198 

265 

2,428 

Totals.  . . 

12,742 

15,180 

3,113* 

12,700 

1,381 

4,559 

3,228 

52,903 

*  The  majority  of  the  inspections  under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act  are  carried  out  by  agents 
of  industrial  councils  and  not  by  departmental  inspectors.  The  statistics  given  do  not  include 
nspections  by  agents. 


(ii)  Number  of  Prosecutions  and  Convictions. 

(a)  Industrial  Conciliation  Act. 


Trade  or  Industry. 

1937. 

1938. 

Prosecutions. 

Convictions. 

1 

Prosecutions. 

Convictions. 

Baking  Industry . 

5 

4 

6 

4 

Bespoke  Tailoring  Industry . 

— 

— • 

6 

4 

Building  Industry . 

295 

269 

344 

311 

Clothing  Industry . 

17 

17 

22 

21 

Commercial  Distributive  Trade . 

3 

3 

5 

5 

Engineering  Industry . 

3 

3 

12 

8 

Furniture  Industry . 

25 

23 

48 

40 

Leather  Industry . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Liquor  and  Catering  Trade . 

1 

— 

1 

1 

Meat  Trade  (Wholesale) . 

*> 

w 

2 

2 

— 

Meat  Trade  (Retail) . 

2 

2 

9 

9 

Motor  Industry . 

10 

6 

14 

12 

Motor  Vehicle  Driving  Occupation . 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Native  Trade . 

1 

1 

27 

22 

Printing  and  Newspaper  Industry . 

23 

22 

18 

18 

Tea  Rooms  and  Restaurants . 

10 

10 

16 

14 

Hairdressing  Trade . 

2 

2 

41 

39 

Miscellaneous  Charges . 

10 

7 

9 

8 

Totals . 

416 

377 

586 

522 

62 


(b)  Wage  Act. 


Deter¬ 

mina¬ 

tion 

No. 

1937. 

1938. 

Trade  or  Industry. 

Prose¬ 

cutions. 

Convic¬ 

tions. 

Prose¬ 

cutions. 

Convic¬ 

tions. 

60 

Baking  and  Confectionery  Trade,  Witwaters- 

rand  and  Pretoria . 

—  - 

— 

2 

2 

52 

Baking  and  Confectionery  Trade,  Natal.. 

2 

2 

3 

3 

22 

Barmen,  Bloemfontein  and  Kimberley . 

i 

1 

— 

- - 

44 

Bespoke  Tailoring  Industry . 

5 

5 

8 

7 

54 

Building  Industry,  Port  Elizabeth . 

22 

15 

2 

2 

37 

Catering  Trade . 

5 

5 

14 

14 

42 

Clothing  Manufacturing  Industry . 

17 

15 

6 

5 

38 

Commercial  Distributive  Trade . 

38 

33 

43 

37 

50 

Furniture  Manufacturing  Industry . 

3 

3 

6 

4 

45 

Glass  Bevelling  and  Silvering  Industry .... 

— 

— 

1 

1 

41, 

49 

^•Hairdressing  Trade . 

47 

40 

6 

5 

43 

Laundering,  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Industry 

13 

12 

19 

18 

57 

Liquor  and  Catering  Trade,  Witwatersrand. 

— 

17 

16 

56 

Motor  Transport  Driving,  Witwatersrand 

6 

5 

1 

1 

and  Pretoria . 

53 

Native  Trade,  Witwatersrand  and  Heidelberg 

2 

2 

— 

— 

48 

Sweet  Manufacturing  Industry . 

3 

2 

3 

3 

19 

Tea,  Coffee  and  Chicory  Industry . 

3 

3 

2 

2 

25 

Unskilled  Employment,  Bloemfontein . 

3 

3 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous  charges . 

46 

45 

130 

126 

Totals . 

216 

191 

263 

246 

(iii)  List  of  Stjpkeme  Court  Cases  1938. 


Case. 

Court. 

Date. 

Industrial  Conciliation  Act. 

Building  Workers’  Industrial  Union  versus  Minister  of  Labour . 

T.P.D. 

12/12/38 

Cholan  versus  Rex . 

N.P.D. 

25/  3/38 

J.  S.  de  Wet  versus  S.A.  Mine  Workers’  Union . 

T.P.D. 

29/  4/38 

Emery  versus  Building  Workers'  Industrial  Union . 

T.P.D. 

21/  3/38 

K.  K.  Gool  versus  Rex . 

C.P.D. 

4/  4/38 

M.  J.  Oosthuizen  and  12  others  versus  Pieterse  and  Rubinchink . 

W.L.D. 

16/  5/38 

Reichlin,  S.  versus  Rex . 

T.P.D. 

2/  9/38 

Rex  versus  Merckel . 

C.P.D. 

7/  3/38 

S.A.  Mine  Workers’  Union  versus  J.  S.  de  Wet . 

T.P.D. 

7/  9/38 

Smit,  J.  C.  versus  Building  Workers’  Industrial  Union . 

T.P.D. 

13/12/38 

Vetter,  A.  A.  M.  versus  Rex . 

T.P.D. 

11/  4/38 

Wage  Act. 

Attorney-General  in  re  Rex  versus  Port . 

T.P.D. 

16/  3/38 

Attorney-General  in  re  Rex  versus  Stoller . 

T.P.D. 

15/  8/38 

B.  Gundelfinger  (Pty.),  Ltd.  versus  Rex . 

T.P.D. 

7/  3/38 

Rex  versus  Phillip  Sussman . 

O.P.D. 

21/11/38 

Vrajlal  versus  Rex . 

N.P.D. 

16/  5/38 

(iv)  Ait  rear  Wages  and  Underpayments. 

(«)  Underpayments  recovered  by  Department  without  recourse  to  legal 

action. 


(The  figures  in  brackets  represent  the  number  of  employees  affected.) 


Inspectorate. 

Factories 

Act. 

Industrial 

Conciliation 

Act. 

Wage  Act. 

Miscellan¬ 

eous. 

Total. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Johannesburg . 

58  10  6 

88  6  6 

8,980  19  9 

64  1J  1 

9,192  7  10 

(24) 

(24) 

(2,367) 

(4) 

(2,419) 

Pretoria . 

5  6  1 

290  5  9 

1,265  5  9 

48  0  3 

1,608  17  10 

(5) 

(36) 

(276) 

(47) 

(364) 

Durban . 

— 

195  11  9 

3,293  4  7 

81  2  5 

3,569  18  9 

(51) 

(387) 

(4) 

(442) 

Capetown . 

— 

245  15  3 

2,526  0  0 

72  0  6 

2,843  15  9 

(57) 

(638) 

(11) 

(706) 

Port  Elizabeth . 

124  3  1 

1,497  19  0 

— 

1,622  2  1 

(20) 

(131) 

(151) 

East  London . 

— 

6  6  8 

105  9  1 

— 

111  15  9 

(2) 

(13) 

(15) 

Kimberley . \ 

97  0  0 

167  17  8 

1,082  15  10 

1,347  13  6 

Bloemfontein . J 

(?) 

(52) 

(126) 

— 

(185) 

Totals . £ 

160  16  7 

1,118  6  8 

18,751  14  0 

265  14  3 

20,296  11  6 

(36) 

(242) 

(3,938) 

(66) 

(4,282) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WAGE  BOARD. 


Chairman :  Mr.  F.  McGregor. 

Members:  Dr.  J.  H.  Botha  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Windsor. 

1.  The  present  members  of  the  Board  were  appointed  in  February,  1936, 
and  have  therefore  held  office  for  a  period  of  approximately  three  years. 
During  this  period  twenty  industries  or  trades  have  been  investigated,  whilst 
during  the  current  year  six  final  recommendations  were  made  and  these 
were  promulgated  by  the  Minister  in  the  form  of  determinations  as  follows : 


Trade. 

Motor  Transport  Driving  . 

Baking  and  Confectionery  . 

Meat  Trade . 

Hairdressing . 

Unskilled  Work  .  . 

Quarrying,  Stonecrushing,  Brick- 
making,  Tilemaking  and  Road- 
making  . .  . 


Area. 

Durban. 

Witwatersrand. 

Durban. 

Witwatersrand  and  Pretoria. 
Capetown . 


Cape  Peninsula. 


2.  In  addition  to  completing  the  above,  investigations  were  carried  out 
into  eight  other  industries  as  follows  :  — 

Trade.  Area. 


Garment  Making .  . 

Laundering,  Cleaning  and  Dyeing 

Commercial  Distributive . 

Private  Hotels,  Boarding  Houses, 

Flats  and  Rooms  . 

Liquor  and  Catering . 

Unskilled  Labouring  Work  . . 

Furniture  and  Woodworking  . 

Oatmeal  Manufacturing . 


Principal  Industrial  Centres  of  the 
Union. 

Do. 

Do. 

Capetown. 

Capetown. 

Durban. 

George,  Knysna  and  Humansdorp. 
Cape. 


3.  Recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  Minister  in  the  Garment 
Making;  Laundering,  Cleaning  and  Dyeing;  Furniture  and  Woodworking; 
and  Oatmeal  Manufacturing  industries.  These  were  published  for  public 
information  and  the  lodging  of  objections,  but  it  wTas  not  found  possible  to 
dispose  finally  of  them  before  the  close  of  the  year.  In  regard  to  the 
remainder  of  the  trades  under  investigation  during  the  year,  a  recom¬ 
mendation  was  framed  and  submitted  in  the  Commercial  Distributive  Trade 
on  the  17th  December,  whilst  a  first  report  on  Private  Hotels  and  Boarding 
Houses  at  the  Cape  was  submitted  on  the  8th  September  as  a  result  of  which 
the  Board  was,  on  the  24th  November,  directed  to  make  a  recommendation. 
It  was  not  found  possible  to  complete  the  unskilled  labour  investigation 
during  the  year,  but  preliminary  enquiries  have  been  carried  out  which 
will  render  it  possible  for  the  Board  to  report  early  in  1939.  Additional 
members  were  appointed  to  the  Board  by  the  Minister  in  terms  of  Section  3 
of  the  Wage  Act  to  represent  the  interests  of  employers  and  employees  in 
two  trades  as  follows:  — 


Commercial  Distributive  Trade. 

Mr.  Robert  Dunlop,  Employers’  Representative. 
Mr.  Bill  Edwards,  Employees’  Representative. 


Liquor  and  Catering  Trade  (Capetown). 

Mr.  J.  H.  Stewart,  Employers’  Representative. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Forsyth,  Employees’  Representative. 


as 


4.  Outstanding  investigations  in  progress  at  31st  December, 
follows  :  — 


1938, 


were 


Industry. 

1 .  Brush  and  Broom  Manufacturing 

2.  Sweet  Manufacturing . .  ~ . ; 

3.  Diamond  Cutting . 

4.  Chemical  Manufacturing  . 

b.  Basket  ware .  ... 

(i.  Boarding  Houses  and  Flats . 

7.  Boarding  Houses  and  Flats . 


Area. 

Union  of  South  Africa. 
Union  of  South  Africa. 
Union  of  South  Africa. 
Union  of  South  Africa. 
Union  of  South  Africa. 
Durban. 

Witwatersrand. 
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5.  Since  must  of  the  Board’s  reports  and  recommendations  are  available 
in  printed  form,  detailed  reference  is  unnecessary,  but  the  salient  features 
of  the  completed  investigations  are  appended.  Of  the  investigation  into 
ths  Commercial  Distributive  Trade  little  can  be  said  since  the  enquiry 
has  not  yet  reached  the  objection  stage  and  is,  therefore,  incomplete,  but 
it  may  be  stated  that  this  is,  in  point  of  volume  at  least,  by  far  the  most 
important  enquiry  as  yet  undertaken  by  the  present  Board;  it  involves 
something  like  20,000  employers  and  80,000  employees.  The  augmented 
Board  carried  out  inspections  and  held  public  and  private  sittings  at  the 
three  largest  centres  of  population  whilst  the  remaining  areas  affected  were 
each  visited  by  several  of  the  members.  The  office  work  besides  involving 
a  careful  tabulation  of  the  wages  of  all  employees,  and  an  analysis  of 
many  thousands  of  financial  statements,  necessitated  the  issue  of  40,000 
communications  to  employers. 


0.  Motor  Transport  Driving,  Durban. — In  principle  the  basis  of 
remuneration  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Determination  No.  56  in  respect 
of  the  same  occupation  on  the  Witwatersrand.  The  weekly  wages  graduated 
on  a  “  payload  ”  basis  range  from  <£3  to  £5  10s.  with  certain  additional 
remuneration  for  trailers  and  transportation  of  explosives.  Some  355 
employees  are  affected  and  as  their  average  wage  in  July,  1937,  was  £3.  0s.  Gd. 
it  will  be  apparent  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  involve  increases 
to  many  of  the  employees.  The  Board  recommended  a  working  week  of 
50  hours  (a  reduction  of  two  on  Determination  No.  56)  and  two  weeks' 
consecutive  leave  annually  and  in  order  to  ensure  sufficient  daily  rest  to 
the  individual  and  in  the  interests  of  public  safety,  it  is  provided  that 
every  driver  must  have  at  least  ten  consecutive  hours  off  duty  in  any  period 
of  twenty-four  hours. 


7.  Baking  and  Confectionery  trade,  Witwatersrand. — For  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  years  before  the  investigation  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been 
made  to  control  the  trade  by  means  of  wage  determinations  and  industrial 
council  agreements,  but  all  these  instruments  were  at  one  time  or  another 
declared  invalid  in  the  Courts.  The  last  Agreement  was  negotiated  in 
November,  1934,  but  since  then  all  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  further  agreement 
failed.  The  Board  commenced  its  investigation  in  1937  and  a  determination 
was  made  and  became  effective  on  the  1st  August,  1938.  The  trade  affords 
employment  to  1,633  employees,  the  most  important  classes  numerically 
being  unskilled  (555),  vanmen  (255),  bakers'  assistants  (173),  bakers  (152) 
and  vanmen’s  assistants  (152);  Europeans  number  764  and  Natives  849, 
while  only  20  Asiatics  and  Coloureds  are  employed.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  in  this  investigation  was  to  ascertain  and  define  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  operative  known  in  this  country 
as  the  baker’s  assistant  and  in  Great  Britain  as  a  table  hand;  he  is  at  the 
same  time  less  skilled  than  the  baker  and  more  skilled  than  the  labourer. 
T1  le  Board  found  a  considerable  measure  of  agreement  not  only  between 
employers  and  employees,  but  between  the  employers  who  prior  to  1938  had 
remained  in  two  opposing  camps ;  it  was  hoped  that  the  greater  harmony 
thus  established  would  put  an  end  to  the  continuous  litigation  which  had 
for  so  many  years  baulked  the  attempt  to  establish  stable  conditions  of 
employment  by  wage  regulation. 


8.  Meat  Trade,  Durban. — This  investigation  covered  two  distinct  and 
separate  sections,  i.e.  abattoirs  and  wholesale  meat  establishments  on  the 
one  hand  and  retail  butcher  shops  on  the  other.  The  former  section  provides 
employment  for  521  employees  of  whom  399  are  Natives  and  the  latter  649 
employees  of  whom  404  are  Natives.  Unskilled  employees  form  the  largest 
class  in  both  sections,  numbering  361  in  the  abattoir  and  wholesale  section 
and  426  in  the  retail  section.  The  wages  fixed  for  the  skilled  classes  do 
not  vary  much  from  the  general  level  of  skilled  wages  in  other  trades,  but 
the  remuneration  for  unskilled  labourers,  i.e.  20s.  per  week  appears  to  be 
relatively  low  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  which  brought  about 
this  decision  may  be  of  interest.  The  Board  has  frequently  quoted  the 
recommendations  of  successive  commissions  to  the  effect  that  the  gap  between 
the  remuneration  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  in  South  Africa  should 
be  reduced.  In  an  endeavour,  however,  to  give  effect  to  this  direction, 
the  Board  has  met  certain  obstacles,  the  main  one  being  that  even  a  small 
increase  in  the  wage  of  what  is  often  the  most  numerous  class  of  employees 
involves  a  considerable  increase  in  total  costs  which  may  unduly  reduce 
profits  and  menace  the  payability  of  the  industry.  This  was  found  to 
be  the  case  in  the  meat  trade.  In  the  slaughtering  section,  the  average 
nett  wage  of  unskilled  workers  was  £2.  6s.  5d.  per  month  and  in  the  retail 
section  the  relative  figure  is  £2.  7s.  lid.  On  a  gross  basis  these  approximate 
15s.  per  week  and  compared  with  24s. ;  a  figure  frequently  found  in  wage 
determinations  for  this  area,  it  is  certainly  low.  If,  however,  the  24s.  level 
had  been  adopted  the  unduly  large  increase  would  have  caused  serious 
dislocation. 
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9.  Hairdressing  Trade,  Witwatersrand '  and  Pretoria. — This  trade  has 
been  regulated  intermittently  by  industrial  agreements  since  1926.  In 
all,  seven  agreements  were  published  during  the  period  1926  to  1934;  the 
Council  was  de-registered  on  the  3rd  July,  1936,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
had  ceased  to  function.  During  the  Board’s  investigation  a  new  Council 
was  registered  and  an  agreement  was  actually  published  shortly  before  the 
Board's  recommendation  was  gazetted  for  objections.  Before  promulgation 
of  the  agreement,  draft  proposals  had  been  tentatively  accepted  by  the 
employers'  and  employees'  organisations  and  the  Board  was  asked  to  give 
effect  to  these  suggestions  in  its  recommendations.  It  is  evident  that  the 
capacity  to  pay  a  given  wage  depends,  inter  aha,  on  the  volume  of  biisiness 
and  on  the  charges  made  for  the  services  rendered.  The  cost  of  a  haircut 
in  the  gentlemen’s  trade  varied  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  from  6d.  to 
2s.  and  in  many  cases  the  payability  of  the  establishment  seemed  to  bear 
little  relationship  to  the  charge.  For  example,  at  one  Beef  centre,  where 
the  general  charge  was  Is.  6d.,  both  profit  and  wages  were  low,  whereas 
establishments  in  areas  where  the  volume  of  business  was  greater  made  a 
higher  profit  at  Is.  From  this  it  appeared  that  whilst  a  low  tariff  would  to 
some  extent  attract  custom,  profits  would  not  necessarily  be  increased  by 
raising  prices.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  any  excessive  reduction 
of  tariff  below  a  reasonable  charge  can  only  be  brought  about  at  the  expense 
of  the  employee.  For  Johannesburg  and  the  Beef,  the  Board  recommended 
£6.  5s.  and  £5.  15s.  per  week  respectively  for  qualified  hairdressers  in  the 
gentlemen's  trade  as  compared  with  the  Council's  request  of  £6.  13s.  6d. 
which  was  the  wage  fixed  in  the  promulgated  agreement. 


10.  In  recommending  wage  levels  lower  than  those  fixed  by  the  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Board  was  influenced  by  the  capacity  to  pay  and  the  fact  that 
its  primary  duty  is  to  recommend  minima  for  unorganised  workers  and  not 
optimum  conditions.  Further,  the  Council  has  the  power,  subject  to  certain 
limitations,  which  the  Board  has  not,  to  influence  price  levels  directly 
thereby  making  it  possible  to  pay  higher  wages  and  it  was  in  fact  publicly 
stated  that  unless  employers  adhered  to  certain  fixed  prices  for  hair  cuts, 
payment  of  the  agreement  wages  would  not  be  possible. 


11.  Unskilled  Work,  Quarrying,  Stonecrushing,  Brickmaking,  Tile- 
making  and  Iload making  {Cape). — In  the  above  investigations,  the  most 
important  issue  before  the  Board  was  the  fixation  of  the  unskilled  wage 
level.  The  first  mentioned  investigation  was  limited  to  unskilled  workers 
in  bridge  building,  excavation  work,  preparing  sites  for  buildings  or  other 
structures  and  the  demolition  of  buildings.  A  wage  of  30s.  per  week  or  more 
is  paid  to  unskilled  labourers  in  eleven  industries  at  the  Cape  and  it  may 
be  said  that  this  figure  is  to  a  considerable  extent  becoming  recognised  in 
Capetown  as  a  standard,  wherever  the  industries  concerned  are  in  a  position 
to  carry  the  burden,  and  in  the  investigation  in  regard  to  unskilled  work, 
and  in  roadmaking,  the  Board  found  it  possible  to  adhere  to  this  figure. 
In  quarrying,  stonecrushing,  brickmaking  and  tilemaking,  the  Board  was 
not  able  to  recommend  more  than  24s.,  a  wage  which  seems  anomalous  when 
compared  with  that  fixed  for  roadmaking  in  the  same  area,  i.e.  30s.  The 
average  wage  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  unskilled  workers  in  the  quarrying  and 
brickmaking  industries  was  found  to  be  20s.  and  19s.  3d.  respectively  and 
the  Board  considered  that  an  increase  of  4s.  per  week  in  the  one  case  and 
4s.  9d.  in  the  other,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Board’s  other  proposals, 
was  as  much  as  these  industries  could  reasonably  be  required  to  bear. 


Statistical  Section.* * 

12.  None  of  the  trades  in  respect  of  which  determinations  were  made 
during  1937  and  1938  employs  a  large  number  of  employees;  the  most 
important  being  the  Liquor  and  Catering  Trade,  which  in  1937,  afforded 
employment  to  2,889  workers. 


13.  The  Board  has  compiled  statistical  data,  showing  the  numbers  of 
employees  whose  wages,  hours  and  other  conditions  of  employment  were 
regulated  in  1937  and  1938,  as  well  as  the  average  wages  of  all  employees 
in  these  trades,  the  average  wages  of  certain  classes  and  the  extent  to  which 
employees  were  affected  by  the  prescribed  minima.  The  following  table 
shows  the  numbers  of  employees  whose  wages  are  regulated  by  determina¬ 
tions  made  in  1937  and  1938. 




*  Since  the  data  available  at  the  end  of  the  year  1937  did  not  justify  analysis,  no 
reference  was  made  in  last  year’s  report  to  this  aspect  of  the  Board’s  work ;  the  data 
for  1937  and  1938  are  accordingly  dealt  with  in  this  section. 


Number  of  employees  whose  wages  are  regulated  in  various  trades  under 
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Aduli’.  J= Juvenile. 


II.  During'  1957  four  investigations  resulted  in  Determinations  regulat¬ 
ing  the  textile,  transport,  liquor  and  catering  and  furniture  trades.  The 
textile  determination  embraces  the  whole  industry ;  the  transport  and  liquor 
determinations  apply  to  the  YVitwatersrand,  whilst  the  furniture  determina¬ 
tion  applies  only  to  Uudtshoorn.  The  employees  engaged  in  these  trades 
numbered  0,905  in  1957.  During  1958  the  following  trades  were  investigated 
and  determinations  were  promulgated,  viz.,  transport,  baking,  meat,  hair¬ 
dressing,  unskilled  work,  and  quarrying,  roadmaking  and  brickmaking 
trades.  The  baking  and  hairdressing  determinations  cover  the  Witwaters- 
rand  area,  the  transport  and  meat  trade  determinations  the  Durban  area, 
while  the  unskilled  work  and  quarrying,  roadmaking  and  brickmaking 
deteminations  apply  to  Capetown.  The  number  of  employees  engaged  in 
these  trades  amounts  to  5,775,  resulting  in  a  total  number  for  1957  and  1958 
of  12,080.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  of  the  various  races  Europeans 
iorni  the  greatest  proportion  i.e.  0,155  or  18  per  cent,  of  all  employees, 
whilst  the  Natives,  ranking  second  in  numerical  order,  number  4,925  or 
59  per  cent,  of  all  employees,  the  Asiatics  and  Coloureds  comprising  only 
o  per  cent,  and  8  per  cent,  of  all  employees  respectively.  Since  several  of 
these  trades  employ  no  females  and  only  three  can  be  regarded  as  women- 
employing  trades,  i.e.  textiles,  liquor  and  catering  and  hairdressing, 
relatively  few  females  were  employed  in  the  trades  investigated  in  1957  and 
1958.  Male  employees  comprised  82  per  cent,  and  female  employees  18 
per  cent,  of  the  total  workers  engaged  in  these  trades.  The  Transport 
Determinations  in  both  areas  are  only  applicable  to  motor  vehicle  drivers, 
all  of  whom  are  males.  No  females  are  employed  on  unskilled  work  covered 
by  the  Determination,  nor  in  the  quarrying,  roadmaking  and  brickmaking 
trades.  Practically  all  the  females  (i.e.  of  the  skilled  class)  are  Europeans, 
since  the  trades  concerned  afford  very  little  employment  to  non-European 
females,  it  will  also  be  noticed  that  relatively  few  juveniles  are  employed 
i.e.  1,050  or  approximately  9  per  cent,  of  all  employees,  the  great  majority 
being  Europeans  employed  in  the  textile  and  hairdressing  trades.  Non- 
Europeans,  particularly  Natives,  are  employed  fairly  extensively  in  most 
trades  other  than  furniture  and  hairdressing. 

The  liquor  and  catering  trade  employs  more  workers  than  any  other 
trade  viz  .,  2  ,889,  followed  by  textiles  with  2,045,  brickmaking  and  quarrying 
with  1,948,  baking  with  1,055,  transport  on  the  Witwatersrand  with  J  ,28 7 
and  hairdressing  with  885.  The  remaining  trades  provide  employment  to 
relatively  few  workers. 

15.  The  Board  has  endeavoured  to  classify  the  12,680  employees  on 
the  basis  of  skill.  Although  it  realizes  the  difficulties  involved  in  a  dis- 
crimiation  between  skilled  and  semi-skilled  work,  and  sometimes  between 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  work,  such  a  classification  can,  nevertheless,  be 
made  fairly  accurately.  Most  of  the  workers  are  distinctly  either  skilled 
or  unskilled ;  with  respect  to  the  unskilled  no  difficulty  exists,  since  employers 
have  specified  them  as  labourers  in  their  returns,  and  the  low  wage  is  an 
additional  guide.  The  number  of  the  skilled  workers  can  also  be  extracted 
accurately,  since  the  definite  classes  of  employees  and  the  wages  received 
by  these  classes  are  specified  by  the  employers  separately.  Such  classes  as 
weavers,  bakers,  hairdressers,  drivers  of  motor  vehicles,  cooks,  waiters, 
mechanics,  clerical  employees,  blockmen  and  slaughtermen  etc.,  are  usually 
regarded  as  falling  within  the  classification  of  skilled  workers,  since  a  fairly 
long  training  period  is  generally  prescribed  for  learners  in  these  classes  and  a 
fairly  high  degree  of  efficiency  is  required;  the  wages  received,  moreover, 
indicate  that  the  employers  regard  them  as  skilled  workers.  Although  the 
semi-skilled  occupations  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  returns  submitted  by 
employers  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  the  wages  paid  and  the  nature 
of  the  work  performed  serve  as  a  satisfactory  basis  for  classification.  The 
following  classes  and  operations  are  considered  semi-skilled: — baker’s  and 
confectioner’s  assistants;  assistant  slaughtermen;  liftmen;  housekeepers; 
pages;  valets;  buffet  attendants;  machine  minders  (in  quarrying);  boiler 
attendants,  kiln  drawers,  kiln  stokers,  graders,  offsetters  and  kiln  setters 
(in  brickmaking) ;  tar  boilers,  mixers,  rakers  and  tar  sprayers  (in  road¬ 
making) ;  Grade  II  employees  in  furniture  (e.g.  sandpapering,  fitting 
castors  on  bed-irons,  wire-weaving,  oiling  furniture,  staining  backs  and 
interiors  of  furniture,  packing  furniture  etc.);  can,  drum,  ring  or  fly  spin¬ 
ning,  carding,  mixing,  raising,  winding,  trimming  etc!,  in  the  textile 
industry. 
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16.  In  the  following1  table,  the  employees  are  classified  according  to 
skill,  race,  sex  and  age  (adult  or  juvenile):  — 

Table  IT. 


Classification  according  to  skill  of  employees  affected  by  Determinations 

during  1937  and  1938. 


Occupation. 

European. 

Native. 

7. 

Asiatic. 

Coloured. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Em¬ 

ployees. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

'  ] 

M. 

M. 

F. 

A. 

J. 

A. 

J. 

A. 

J. 

A. 

J. 

A. 

J. 

A. 

J. 

A. 

J. 

Skilled 

;{  252 

240 

73 

1  581 

515 

914 

299 

6 

2 

I 

530 

50 

377 

8 

2 

7  47fi 

Semi-Skilled . 

144 

104 

6 

5 

— 

4 

i 

24 

7 

_ 

689 

Unskilled . 

145 

27 

24 

4 

3,603 

74 

17 

2 

41 

3 

554 

18 

2 

1 

4,515 

Totals . 

3,541 

340 

1,709 

545 

4,816 

82 

23 

2 

575 

54 

955 

26 

11 

1 

12,680 

17.  According  to  the  above  table,  the  number  of  skilled  workers  exceeds 
that  of  the  other  two  classes  combined,  i.e.,  7,476  or  58  per  cent,  of  all 
employees,  whilst  the  semi-skilled  number  689  or  5  •  4  per  cent,  and  the 
unskilled  4,515  or  36-6  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  skilled  employees  may  be 
regarded  as  high,  a  very  satisfactory  and  progressive  state  of  affairs.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  some  of  the  trades  in  question  employ 
relatively  few  workers,  whilst  the  Determination  relating  to  unskilled  work, 
Capetown,  is  restricted  to  a  few  operations  only,  i.e.,  demolition  of  building 
or  other  structures,  excavation,  preparation  of  sites  for  buildings  or  struc¬ 
tures,  and  building  of  bridges  (only  private  bridge-building,  of  which  very 
little  is  done  in  Capetown).  Although  the  great  majority  of  workers  in 
quarrying,  roadmaking  and  brickmaking  are  unskilled,  these  trades  provide 
employment  for  only  1,948  workers.  The  conditions  of  drivers  only  are 
regulated  in  transport,  whilst  the  hairdressing  trade  employs  very  few 
labourers. 

18.  Of  the  7,476  skilled  emnlovees  Europeans  number  5,588  or  75  per 
cent,  whilst  of  the  non-Eurooeans.  Natives  comprise  the  largest  proportion, 
i.e.,  921,  or  12- 3  per  cent,  of  all  skilled  workers,  the  Coloureds  forming  the 
smallest  section,  i.e.,  387  or  5-2  oer  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Europeans  comprise  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  and  the  Natives  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  semi-skilled  class  than  of  the  skilled  class, 
viz.,  50 -4  per  cent,  and  44-4  per  cent,  respectively,  as  romoared  with  75 
oer  cent,  and  12-3  per  cent,  of  the  skilled,  resoectivelv.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Natives  are  preferred  for  certain  semi-skilled  work.  e.g.  assist¬ 
ing  bakers,  confectioners  and  slaughtermen,  in  any  case  in  the  areas 
investigated.  European  unskilled  employees  number  onlv  200,  or  4-4  per 
cent,  of  all  unskilled,  whereas  the  Natives,  numbering  3,696  form  82  oer 
cent,  of  the  unskilled  class  in  the  trades  investigated.  The  Coloured  unskilled 
workers,  575  in  number,  amount  to  approximately  13  per  cent,  of  this  class, 
the  Asiatics  being  a  negligible  proportion. 

19.  Average  wages  of  all  employees  in  the  trades  regulated  have  been 
calculated  and  are  shown  in  Table  III  below.  These  average  wages  existed 
at  the  time  of  investigation. 

Table  III. 

Average  Wage  of  all  Employees  in  the  Trades  Regulated . 


Deter¬ 

mina¬ 

tion 

No. 

Industry  or  Trade. 

Average 

Weekly 

Wage. 

55 

Textile  Manufacturing  Industry . 

£1  16  2 

56 

Motor  Transport  Driving,  Witwatersrand . 

£2  17  9 

57 

Liquor  and  Catering  Trade,  Witwatersrand . 

£2  0  6 

58 

Furniture  Manufacturing  Industry,  Oudtshoorn . 

£16  9 

59 

Motor  Transport  Driving,  Durban . 

£3  0  6 

60 

Baking  Industry,  Witwatersrand . 

£2  7  5 

61 

Meat  Trade,  Durban . 

£14  5 

62 

Hairdressing  Trade,  Witwatersrand . 

£3  4  2 

63 

Unskilled  Work,  Capetown . 

£1  0  0 
to 

£15  0 

64 

Quarrying,  etc.,  Capetown . 

£1  7  3 

It  will  be  observed  that  average  weekly  wages  vary  from  £1  for  unskilled 
work  in  Capetown  to  £3.  4s.  2d.  for  the  hairdressing  trade  on  the  Witwaters- 
rand.  Excluding  the  unskilled  employees  at  Capetown,  the  lowest  average 
wage  is  found  in  the  meat  trade,  Durban,  i.e.  £1.  4s.  5d.  per  week,  which 
is  even  lower  than  the  average  wage  in  quarrying,  roadmaking  and  brick- 
making  in  Capetown,  i.e.  £1.  7s.  3d.  per  week,  although  the  proportion 
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of  unskilled  workers  in  quarrying,  etc.,  exceeds  that  in  the  meat  trade. 
This  low  average  wage  in  Durban  is  probably  caused  by  the  large  number  of 
non-European  employees  engaged  in  this  trade,  viz.,  79  per  cent,  of  all 
employees,  and  by  the  lower  general  level  of  wages  particularly  of  unskilled 
workers,  as  compared  with  that  in  Capetown.  But  this  statement  should  be 
accepted  with  some  reserve,  since  the  figure  for  Durban  is  related  to  one 
industry  only.  It  should,  however,  be  emphasized  that  the  average  wage 
for  the  meat  trade  in  Durban  is  lower  than  the  average  wages  for  other 
industries  in  other  areas,  again  excluding  unskilled  work,  Capetown,  which 
is  not  comparable,  since  it  refers  to  unskilled  labour  only.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  average  wage  for  motor  transport  drivers,  £f3.  Os.  6d.  per  week,  in 
Durban,  is  higher  than  that  for  drivers  on  the  Witwatersrand,  i.e. 
£2.  17s.  9d.  per  week.  This  illustrates  the  point  that  a  comparison  of  average 
wages  in  different  industries  in  different  areas  cannot  be  accepted 
unreservedly,  but  necessitates  a  careful  study  of  the  varying  conditions  in 
these  industries  and  areas.  Sometimes  interested  parties  in  a  particular 
industry  claim  that  great  significance  should  be  attached  to  wages 
and  conditions  existing  in  other  industries,  probably  in  other  areas, 
when  the  Board  is  considering  wages  and  other  conditions  in  that 
industry.  Although  the  Board  takes  into  consideration  conditions  in 
other  industries,  particularly  in  similar  industries,  the  conditions  of 
the  trade  investigated  remain  of  vital  importance.  This  explains 
the  great  differences  in  average  wages  in  the  various  areas  as  shown  in  Table 
III.  Uniformity  of  wages,  hours  and  other  conditions  of  employment  may 
be  an  ideal,  but  rarely  is  a  practicable  ideal;  it  is  an  ideal  extremely  difficult 
to  achieve  in  our  complicated  economic  life  with  its  varied  ramifications. 
The  average  wage  in  the  furniture  industry  in  a  small  rural  area  like 
Oudtshoorn,  £1.  6s.  9d.  per  week,  is  higher  even  than  the  average  wage  in 
the  meat  trade,  Durban,  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  large  industrial  area. 
But  apart  from  the  different  conditions  referred  to  above,  the  number  of 
unskilled  employees  in  the  meat  trade  comprises  67  per  cent,  whilst  that  in 
the  furniture  trade  forms  28  per  cent,  of  all  employees,  which  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  average  wage. 

20.  A  comparison  of  the  existing  average  wages  at  the  time  of  investiga¬ 
tion  with  the  minimum  wages  prescribed  is  made  in  the  following  table. 
Although  it  may  appear,  at  first  glance,  that  the  minimum  wages  laid  down 
cannot  have  improved  the  earning  capacity  of  employees  considerably  since 
the  average  wages  are  frequently  higher  than  the  legal  minima,  this  in 
fact  is  not  the  case.-  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  legal  minimum  wage  is 
intended  to  be  a  minimum  basis  and  not  an  average  or  maximum  wage. 
The  average  earnings  of  a  class  of  employees,  particularly  a  skilled  class, 
will  often  be  higher  than  the  minimum  wage  prescribed.  But  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  this  that  if  the  existing  average  wage  is  higher  than 
the  legal  minimum,  employees  will  not  be  affected  with  respect  to  wages. 
A  large  proportion  of  employees  earn  less  than  the  average  and  the  majority 
of  these  will  probably  benefit  from  the  minimum  wage  prescribed;  in  any 
case  a  great  number  will  be  affected,  the  number  depending  on  several 
factors,  for  instance,  the  relative  n  nnbers  at  different  wages  and  the  gap 
between  the  average  wage  and  the  minimum  wage.  A  small  proportion  of 
highly  paid  employees  may  establish  a  fairly  high  average  wage,  which  the 
great  majority  of  workers  are  not  earning  and  most  of  whom  will  probably 
be  affected  beneficially  by  a  reasonable  minimum  wage.  Moreover,  the  other 
conditions  of  employment  prescribed  in  the  Determination  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration,  since  many  of  them  are  of  financial  interest  to  employees, 
e.g.  paid  annual  leave  and  public  holidays.  In  the  following  table  the 
average  wages  of  the  main  classes  of  employees  are  compared  with  the 
minima  laid  down  in  three  trades,  i.e.  liquor,  and  catering,  baking  and 
confectionery  and  hairdressing.  These  trades  have  been  selected  as  examples 
because  the  tabulations  of  employees  are  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  and  no 
different  results  are  expected  in  the  other  trades ;  the  main  conclusions  would 
most  probably  be  the  same. 
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Table  IY. 

Average  and  Minimum  Wages  of  Main  Classes  and  Numbers 

affected l  in  these  classes. 


Determination  No.  57. — Liquor  and  Catering  Trade,  Witwatersrand. 


Average 

Total 
No.  of 
Employ¬ 
ees  in 
Classes 
Stated . 

Below  Prescribed 
Rate. 

Occupation. 

Prescribed 

Minimum 

Rates. 

Wages 
as  per 
Tabula¬ 
tion. 

No. 

% 

Affected 

in 

Classes 

Stated. 

Barman,  Qualified . 

Cook.  Qualified  Male . 

Porter,  Qualified . 

Waiter,  Qualified . 

Waitress,  Qualified . 

Unskilled . 

£  s.  d. 

4  13  6 

3  4  8 

3  0  0 

2  10  10 

2  7  6 

£  s,  d. 

4  10  3 

2  10  9 

3  3  0 

2  4  11 

1  7  8 

79 

43 

11 

141 

23 

558 

297 

53-2 

1  0  0 

0  13  3 

745 

725 

97-3 

Determination  No.  60. — Baking  and  Confectionery,  Witwatersrand. 


Occupation . 

Prescribed 

Minimum 

Rates. 

Average 
Wages 
as  per 
Tabula¬ 
tion. 

Total 
No.  of 
Employ¬ 
ees  in 
Classes 
Stated. 

Below  Prescribed 
Rate. 

No. 

o/ 

/o 

of  Total 
Affected 
in 

Classes 

Stated. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Foreman  Baker  and/or  Confectioner . 

7  0  0 

7  1  6 

5 

Baker . i . 

5  0  0 

3  5  6 

81 

Confectioner . 

5  0  0 

5  5  3 

18 

Packer . 

5  0  0 

2  3  10 

10 

Vanman . 

5  10  0 

5  0  7 

59 

496 

173 

34-9 

Unskilled . 

1  9  3 

0  16  6 

451 

447 

99-1 

Determination  No.  62. — Hairdressing,  Witwatersrand. 


Occupation. 

Prescribed 

Minimum 

Rates. 

Average 
Wages 
as  per 
Tabula¬ 
tion. 

Total 
No.  of 
Employ¬ 
ees  in 
Classes 
Stated. 

Below  Prescribed 
Rate. 

No. 

°/ 

/o 

of  Total 
Affected 
in 

Classes 

Stated. 

Gentlemen's  Trade — - 

Qualified  Hairdresser  (Male  or  Female)... 
Ladies'  Trade — 

Qualified  Hairdresser,  Male . 

Qualified  Hairdresser,  Female . 

Unskilled . 

£  d.  s. 

6  5  0 

6  10  0 

4  0  0 

£  s.  d. 

5  15  2 

6  15  4 

3  13  5 

59 

9 

80 

287 

148 

51-6 

1  4  0 

0  13  5 

58 

58 

100 

According  to  the  above  table  tbe  prescribed  minimimi  rates  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  higher  than  the  average  earnings  existing  at  the  time  of 
investigation,  but  in  two  cases  the  average  wages  were  at  least  5s.  per  week 
higher  than  the  minimum  wages,  i.e.  confectioners  and  male  hairdressers 
(ladies’  trade) ;  in  several  cases  the  minimum  rates  are  considerably  higher 
than  the  average  earnings,  e.g.,  qualified  male  cooks,  waitresses,  bakers, 
packers,  vanmen  and  hairdressers  (gentlemen’s  trade).  No  less  than  297 
or  53-2  per  cent,  of  the  559  qualified  barmen,  cooks,  porters,  waiters  and 
waitresses  received  wages  lower  than  the  prescribed  minimum  wages.  In  the 
baking  and  confectionery  trade  173  employees  or  34-9  per  cent,  of  the 
specified  classes  numbering  496,  earned  less  than  the  minima  laid  down,  and 
in  the  hairdressing  trade  148  employees,  or  51 '6  per  cent,  of  the  specified 
classes,  i.e.,  287  in  number,  were  paid  wages  less  than  the  legal  minima. 
Although  generally  more  employees  are  affected  in  those  cases  where  the 
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minimum  wages  are  higher  than  the  average  earnings,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  all  the  remaining  cases  some  employees  derive  a  benefit  from  wage 
regulation.  All  employees  earning  less  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  than 
the  minima  prescribed  are  benefiting  under  the  Determination.  The  addi¬ 
tional  income  is  determined  by  the  difference  between  the  wage  received  and 
the  present  legal  minimum. 

21.  Regarding  the  unskilled  workers,  it  wfill  be  noticed  that  the  average 
earnings  are  low,  particularly  when  compared  with  the  minimum  wages 
prescribed.  The  wages  of  practically  all  unskilled  employees  were  increased 
by  the  minima  laid  down,  the  proportions  being  97 -3  per  cent.,  99 -1  per 
cent,  and  100  per  cent,  in  the  liquor  and  catering,  baking  and  confectionery, 
and  hairdressing  trades,  respectively. 

Wages  of  Female  Workers. 

22.  The  position  of  women  in  industry  is  receiving  more  and  more 
public  attention,  mainly  in  relation  to  the  alleged  displacement  of  men 
from  employment  by  women  and  the  so-called  “  equal  pay  for  equal  work  ” 
controversy.  The  International  Labour  Organization  has  undertaken  an 
investigation,  which  includes  a  study  of  the  “  entire  economic  situation  of 
women  ”,  but  no  report  is  as  yet  available.  In  a  report  issued  by  that 
Organisation  in  1932  on  “  Women’s  Work  under  Labour  Law  ”,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  level  of  women’s  wages  in  a  great  many  cases  “  falls  below 
the  requirements  for  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  ”  and  that  “  if  their 
wages  are  compared  with  those  of  men  in  similar  occupational  groups,  an 
appreciable  difference  will  generally  be  found  between  the  two.  The  danger 
for  the  workers  as  a  whole  of  the  existence  of  cheap  female  labour,  which  in 
many  cases  .  .  .  provides  an  adequate  substitute"  for  more  highly  paid 
male  labour  which  is  more  costly  for  the  employer  ”  is  emphasisedf1). 
Another  factor  which  tends  to  depress  female  wages  is  that  many  women 
accept  employment  either  for  the  purchase  of  luxuries  or  to  augment  an 
otherwise  insufficient  family  income.  In  the  Union  minimum  wage  legisla¬ 
tion  applies  to  both  sexes  and  the  questions  of  wage  equality  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  are  becoming  increasingly  more  important.  According  to  the  1936- 
1937  Census  there  are  37,954  women  in  industry,  13  per  cent,  approximately 
of  the  whole,  whilst  in  the  Commercial  Distributive  Trade  there  are 
approximately  23,300.  No  data  showing  details  of  the  expansion  of  female 
employment  in  the  Union  are  available,  but  in  respect  of  the  United  States, 
the  following  figures  are  quoted  in  a  recent  publication (2)  :  — 

Men  per  100  women  employed. 


1910.  1930. 

Clothing  Industry .  63  41 

Boot  and  Shoe  Industry  .  205  157 

Food  and  Allied  Industries  .  256  153 

Cigar  and  Tobacco  Industry  .  Ill  53 

Metal  (other  than  iron  and  steel)  .  235  198 


On  the  question  whether  women  are  in  fact  displacing  men  in  employ¬ 
ment  the  same  publication,  page  45,  states  “  the  primary  answer  to  this  is 
that  ordinarily  the  jobs  performed  by  the  two  sexes  'differ  and  hence,  replace¬ 
ment  as  such  usually  does  not  occur.  .  .  .  Changed  processes  sometimes  affecl 
replacement  of  one  sex  by  another,  but  where  women  are  the  newcomers  in 
these  instances  the  reason  ordinarily  is  that  they  mav  be  paid  lower  wages  ”. 
It  was  found  during  the  investigation  into  the  Commercial  Distributive 
Trade  in  this  country,  that  European  females  comprised  54-7  per  cent,  in 
1928  and  55*1  per  cent,  in  1931  of  all  Etiropeans.(3)  In  1937,  this  propor¬ 
tion  had  decreased  to  50-3  per  cent.  If,  however,  only  shop  assistants  are 
considered,  some  displacement  has  taken  place;  in  1928  female  counterhands 
comprised  52-7  per  cent.,  in  1931,  51-6  per  cent.,  and  in  1937,  56 * 5  per  cent., 
the  number  of  male  counterhands  thus  decreasing  from  47-3  per  cent,  in 
1928,  to  43"5  per  cent,  in  1937.  'Notwithstanding  this,  the  proportion 
of  European  males  as  a  whole  has  increased,  indicating  that  in  so  far  as 
other  occupations  are  concerned,  the  number  of  male  employees  has  rela¬ 
tively  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  in  certain  branches 
of  Commerce  which  in  the  past  were  almost  exclusively  staffed  bv  men, 
notably  the  Grocery  Trade,  women  have  almost  wholly  replaced  men, 
especially  where  the  “  packaging  ”  of  commodities  has  been  carried  to  the 
greatest  lengths.  The  Readymade  Clothing  Industry  employs  10,888  women 
and  2,623  men;  it  consists  of  two  separate  sections,  that  in  which  shirts, 
pyjamas  and  other  comparatively  light  clothing  are  made  and  that  in  which 
the  heavier  clothing,  such  as  outer  garments  and  suits,  is  made.  In  the 
former,  the  machinists  are  almost  wholly  women  whilst  in  the  latter  the 
women  machinists  greatly  outnumber  the  men.  and  since  11m  wages,  for 
example,  in  the  Transvaal  are  respectively  £2.  15s.  and  £6.  10s..  ’t  might 
perhaps  be  concluded  that  females  have  replaced  males.  In  fact,  however, 

Cl  Page  1R6. 

I2!  United  States  Department  of  Labor  (Women’s  Bureau') :  Women  in  tbe 
Economy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  page  24. 

(*)  "Report  of  the  Wage  Board,  Commercial  Distributive  Trade,  1939,  page  12. 
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the  industry  has  been  largely  staffed  since  its  inception  in  this  country  by 
women  and  the  capacity  of  the  industry  to  meet  external  competition  in 
relation  to  the  extent  of  tariff  protection  is  based  on  the  lower  wage  at 
which  women  are  available,  although  a  small  number  of  men  retain  a  pre¬ 
carious  place  as  machinists  in  one  or  two  of  the  heavier  and  the  more  highly 
skilled  operations. 

23.  The  expression  “  equal  pay  for  equal  work  ”  may  be  taken  to  mean 
either  the  same  daily  or  weekly  wage  for  the  same  kind  of  work  without 
regard  to  volume  of  output  or  standard,  or  equal  pay  for  equal  work  in  its 
truest  sense,  namely,  giving  due  weight  to  factors  such  as  quantity  and 
quality.  But  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  differences  in  the  wages  of 
males  and  females  are  not  always  based  on  differences  in  efficiency  and  out¬ 
put  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  reason  for  this  where  no  difference  in 
efficiency  exists  or  where  the  efficiency  of  the  females  exceeds  that  of  males. 
It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  lower  average  earnings  of  females  are  due 
to  their  lower  cost  of  living  and  that  women  are  not  responsible  for  the 
support  of  others  to  the  same  extent  as  are  men,  who  are  the  heads  of  families 
and,  therefore,  require  a  higher  income.  Some  female  workers  undoubtedly 
support  dependants,  for  example,  their  own  children  or  those  of  others, 
young  brothers  or  sisters  or  husbands  who  are  ill  or  unemployed.  The  extent 
to  which  this  exists  is  not  known,  although  such  information  as  does  exist 
“  indicates  that  it  is  widespread  among  gainfully  occupied  women,  whether 
in  industrial,  professional,  or  other  work  of  whatever  type  ”.(4)  According 
to  investigations  made  in  America  covering  370,000  employed  women,  12-7 
per  cent,  were  the  sole  supporters  of  families.  A  considerable  number  of 
women  responsible  for  families  are  unmarried.  There  are  also  many  females 
who  contribute  to  the  support  of  dependants,  but  are  not  the  sole  support  of 
families.  Other  studies  undertaken  in  America  show  that  17  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  analysed  “  carried  the  complete  responsibility  for  support  of  one 
or  more  persons  and  a  number  had  additional  partial  dependants  ”.  An 
examination  of  other  studies  shows  that  of  155,282  women,  59-6  per  cent, 
were  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  dependants,  in  some  cases  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  for  whose  complete  support  they  were  responsible. 

The  Board  is  not  yet  in  possession  of  sufficient  information  to  be  enabled 
to  express  any  definite  views  on  these  questions.  In  all  probability  the 
reasons  for  existing  disparities  between  the  wages  paid  to  the  two  sexes  are 
compounded  of  economic  and  social  factors,  and  even  the  extent  of  these 
factors  varies  greatly  from  industry  to  industry.  Although  very  little 
information  is  available  in  this  country  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  female 
workers  and  their  costs  of  living  as  compared  with  those  of  male  workers, 
the  problem  merits  careful  study  on  general  principles  and  no  conclusions 
should  be  attempted  until  reliable  and  comprehensive  statistical  data  have 
been  collected  and  analysed.  In  this  connection  the  Women’s  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  in  its  employment  standards 
issued  as  early  as  1918,  upheld  the  policy  of  the  same  pay  for  women  and 
men  on  the  same  jobs  in  the  following  words  :  “  Wages  should  be  established 
on  the  bases  of  occupation  and  not  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  race  .  .  .  whilst 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  in  1918  laid  down  that  “  the 
pay  for  female  employees,  for  the  same  class  of  work,  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  of  men  ”.  More  recently  the  National  Recovery  Administration  laid 
down  the  following  policy — “  Female  employees  performing  substantially 
the  same  work  as  male  employees  shall  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  male 
employees.”  But  notwithstanding  this  clearly  defined  policy  in  America, 
great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  application  of  this  equality 
principle  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  principle  of  “  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  ”  applies  extensively  in  that  country. 

24.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that,  generally,  the  wages  of  female 
employees  are  lower  than  those  of  male  employees.  This  has  been  con¬ 
clusively  proved  in  both  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
This  difference  in  wages  may  be  due  to  various  causes,  not  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  is  the  difference  in  requirements  of  the  work,  and  a  difference 
in  wages  in  such  cases  seems  justified.  It  is,  however,  more  difficult  to 
justify  a  difference  in  wages  in  comparable  occupations,  i.e.,  where  more  or 
less  the  same  skill,  care,  continuity  of  employment,  etc.,  are  found  and  the 
difference  in  wages  still  exists.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  find  exactly  com¬ 
parable  occupations,  there  are  cases  of  male  and  female  occupations  which 
can  be  compared  with  reasonable  accuracy.  The  report  “  Differences  in  the 
Earnings  of  Women  and  Men  ”  shows  wages  of  men  and  women  in  certain 
manufacturing  occupations,  in  certain  types  of  clerical  work,  and  as  sales 
persons  in  general  mercantile  establishments.  Throughout  this  discussion 
the  findings  show  that  women’s  pay  is  definitely  lower  than  men’s  for  essen¬ 
tially  identical  work,  and  that  for  the  most  part  their  pay  in  productive 
manufacturing  jobs  falls  below  that  ^received  by  men  performing  common 
labour  requiring  little  skill  or  training. (5)  This  problem  was  also  analysed 
and  statistical  data  collected  in  “  Women  in  .the  Economy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ”  to  prove  the  statement,  viz.,  “  Not  only  do  the  levels 
of  women’s  wages  ordinarily  fall  below  those  of  men  in  the  same  industries 


(*)  Women  in  the  Fnited  States,  page  79  et  srq. 

(s)  TTnitet!  States  Department  of  Labor  :  Differences  in  the  Earnings  of  Women 
and  Men,  p.  13  et  seq. 
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and  occupations,  but  in  many  important  women-employing  industries  women 
average  lower  earnings  than  men  who  are  engaged  in  unskilled  jobs.”  (p.  63.) 
Facts  and  statements  made  by  employers  are  published  in  these  reports, 
showing  that  in  some  cases  where  female  employees  have  been  substituted 
for  males  the  efficiency  and  output  per  employee  were  maintained,  in  several 
cases  t lie  output  per  employee  even  expanding.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
female  workers  generally  received  lower  wages  than  the  males  displaced. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  jobs  performed  by  women  are  not  necessarily 
less  skilled  than  those  performed  by  men  or  “  less  important  to  industry  ”. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  types  of  work  in  which  the  efficiency  and  output 
of  females  exceed  those  of  males.  Listed  as  an  “  important  discovery 
attributed  to  World  War  engineering  studies  is  the  following: — ‘‘Women 
are  superior  to  men  on  light  repetitive  work  requiring  manual  dexterity 
and  quickness  of  hand,  eye  or  brain.  They  learn  to  perform  operations 
involving  muscular  co-ordination  more  rapidly  than  men.  .  .  .  Testiinony 
frequently  is  received  from  employers  that  they  find  women  more  efficient 
in  work  on  many  types  of  jobs  requiring  delicate  handling  or  the  assembling 
of  fine  parts  ”, 

Delays. 

25.  The  Board  continues  to  meet  with  criticism  of  the  “  dilatoriness  of 
its  methods  ”  and  various  suggestions  are  made  for  speeding  up  the  machine 
and  increasing  output.  Whether  or  not  the  position  requires  augmented 
machinery  is  a  matter  outside  the  sphere  of  the  Board,  but  in  order  to  be 
able  to  disregard  criticism  of  its  methods,  the  Board  must  be  satisfied  that 
the  output  of  completed  work  is  the  highest  attainable  with  existing 
machinery  and  this  without  any  sacrifice  of  thoroughness.  The  Board  began 
its  period  of  office  wifh  a  number  of  arrear  enquiries  in  the  disposal  of  which 
it  was  handicapped  partly  by  inexperience  and  partly  bv  the  rigid  terms  of 
the  1925  Wage  Act  which  did  not  permit  of  the  individual  functioning  of 
members.  Up  to  the  present  all  the  investigations  undertaken  have  been 
either  in  trades  not  hitherto  subject  to  wage  regulation  or,  where  regulation 
in  one  or  other  form  has  previously  been  in  existence,  the  industry  was  in 
any  case  new  to  the  Board  and  demanded  full  and  careful  study.  When, 
however,  a  second  investigation  takes  place  or  where  the  same  industry  is 
investigated  in  a  new  area  or  when  investigations  of  less  importance  and 
complexity  than  many  of  those  now  in  hand,  come  to  be  dealt  with,  it  will 
certainly  be  possible  to  increase  the  number  of  recommendations  completed 
within  a  given  period.  Under  the  1937  Wage  Act,  the  Board  is  empowered 
to  decide  that  an  investigation  may  be  carried  out  by  any  one  of  its  members, 
or  alternatively,  the  Board  may  split  its  strength  and  carry  out  one  investi¬ 
gation  at  three  centres  simultaneously.  The  Board  is  finding  it  possible  to 
make  use  of  these  powers  to  an  increasing  extent  and  there  is  reason  to 
anticipate  that  this  will  lead  to  further  acceleration. 

26.  The  opinion  is  held  in  some  quarters  that  the  rate  of  progress  can 
be  increased  either  by  the  appointment  of  additional  members  or  of  divisions, 
but  although  certain  advantages  may  attach  to  these  methods  of  augmentation 
it  is  probable  that  neither  will  prove  as  expeditious  as  the  system  of  function¬ 
ing  referred  to  above.  For  example,  where  additional  members  representing 
employers  and  employees  have  been  appointed,  simultaneous  action  at  more 
than  one  centre  must  be  abandoned  since  it  is  natural  that  the  representatives 
of  opposing  interests  will  desire  to  visit  all  centres  together.  It  also  proves 
difficult  to  arrange  times  for  meeting  and  insnection  suitable  to  all  parties 
since  the  additional  members  have  private  businesses  to  consider  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  sacrifice  them  in  order  to  attend  at  times  suitable  to  the 
Board’s  other  investigations,  a  number  of  which  always  proceed  concurrently. 
It  is  thus  plain  that  although  great  benefit  may  accrue  from  the  technical 
knowledge  of  additional  members  and  from  the  experience  of  wage  fixation 
methods  gained  by  such  members  in  the  course  of  their  duties,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  appointment  of  additional  members  is  more  likely  to  retard  than 
accelerate  progress. 

27.  Although  a  division  of  the  Board  comymsed  of  outside  members 
under  the  chairmanship  of  one  of  the  permanent  members  may  carry  out  a 
complete  investigation,  it  is  the  Board  which  must  transmit  the  resulting 
report  to  the  Minister  with  its  observations.  Moreover  any  recommendations, 
together  with  subsequent  objections  would  also  have  to  be  made  by  the 
Board  in  terms  of  the  Act. 

28.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Act  prescribes  certain  periods 
of  notice  such  as  a  thirty  day  publication  of  intention  to  investigate.  After 
conclusion  of  the  investigation,  recommendations  are  published  for  a  month. 
Tf  materially  altered  as  a  result  of  objections  they  are  republished  for  a 
further  month  and  onlv  thereafter  can  thev  become  a  determination. 
Harmoniouslv  interlocked  with  these  enforced  legal  delays  is  the  course  of 
procedure  followed  by  the  Board  ;  this  includes  the  issue  of  a  questionnaire 
to  each  individual  employer  concerned,  the  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the 
information  received,  together  with  the  carrying  out  of  an  adequate  number 
of  personal  inspections  by  Board  members  and  the  holding  of  informal  meet¬ 
ings  and  public  sittings.  It  also  happens  not  infrequently  that  the  financial 
information  obtained  is  insufficient  for  the  Board’s  purpose  and  that  a 
special  investigation  at  selected  factories  by  the  Tost  Accountant  becomes 
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necessary.  The  whole  procedure  which  is  followed  without  deviation  in 
every  investigation  is  thus  not  only  in  strict  accord  with  the  law,  but  is 
based  upon  the  experience  of  the  present  and  past  members;  its  very 
thoroughness  is  designed  to  give  confidence  to  the  employers  and  employees 
who  are  so  vitally  concerned  in  the  Board’s  decisions.  Moreover,  the 
importance  of  the  matters  which  the  Board  is  called  upon  to  decide  justifies 
the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  and  it  might  well  prove  a  menace  to  the 
best  interests  both  of  employers  and  employees  were  investigations  carried 
out  in  too  hasty  a  manner  or  were  decisions  reached  without  the  fullest 
consideration  of  all  relevant  information. 

29.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  tardiness  of  the  system  as  a  whole, 
and  whilst  the  Board  cannot  recommend  the  omission  of  any  single  step  in 
the  accepted  procedure,  it  is  confident  that,  for  the  reasons  stated  earlier, 
an  increasing  acceleration  may  be  anticipated. 


Evasion  and  Circumvention  of  Wage  Determinations. 


30.  All  wage  legislation  is  a  whittling  away  of  the  freedom  of  contraol 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  a  good  deal  of  opposition  by  many 
employers,  to  what  they  regard  as  a  curtailment  of  their  rights,  manifests 
itself  from  time  to  time  in  various  forms  after  the  promulgation  of  a 
determination;  they  overlook,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  employees  without 
bargaining  power  this  so-called  “  freedom  ”  is  an  anomaly;  that  wages 
instead  of  being  the  result  of  free  arrangements  between  employer  and 
employee,  may  be  forced  upon  employees  by  their  economic  necessities,  and 
upon  employers  by  competition;  hence  the  necessity  for  action  under  the 
Wage  Act. 

31.  In  well  organized  industries  voluntary  collective  action  under  the 
Industrial  Conciliation  Act  generally  ensures  a  higher  measure  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  employers  and  employees  than  is  possible  under  the  machinery 
of  the  Wage  Act,  where  employees  or  perhaps  employers  are  insufficiently 
organised;  nevertheless  the  Board,  realising  that-  the  closer  the  parties  can 
be  brought  together  in  the.  voluntary  bargaining  phase  the  higher  will  be  the 
standard  of  compliance  with  the  resulting  determination,  does  use  every 
possible  means  of  effecting  an  agreement  on  as  many  points  as  possible  during 
its  investigations. 

32.  In  spite  of  the  Board’s  efforts,  however,  in  many  cases  the  gulf 
between  the  employees’  claims  and  what  the  employers  regard  as  the 
maximum  which  they  can  afford  to  offer,  is  so  wide  that  all  hope  of  any 
measure  of  agreement  has  to  be  abandoned,  and  it  behoves  the  Board  to 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  Minister  as  it  considers  fair  and 
reasonable  to  all  parties,  taking  into  consideration  the  matters  referred  to 
in  Section  8  of  the  Act.  After  hearing  the  objections  to  the  recommendation 
the  two  opposing  views  may  be  brought  into  closer  harmony;  on  the  other 
hand  the  Board  may,  after  due  consideration  of  the  objections,  be  unable 
to  make  any  material  alteration  in  its  recommendation  and  this  decision 
may  engender  in  the  minds  of  certain  employers  the  feeling  that  there  has 
been  an  unjustified  or  unreasonable  interference  with  their  rights:  or  the 
employees  may  feel  that  justice  has  been  withheld  from  them,  resulting  in 
either  case  in  a  spirit  of  antagonism  towards  the  determination  and  leading, 
in  all  probability,  to  evasion  or  circumvention  of  the  law. 


33.  Evasion  may  take  place  in  two  forms,  (a)  by  underhand  dealing  or 
(h)  bv  the  intentional  avoidance  of  the  provisions  of  the  determination. 
As  regards  the  first,  it  is  simply  fraud  and  when  detected  the  Courts  will 
make  short  work  of  it,  but  when  the  second  form  of  evasion  takes  place  it 
merits  careful  scrutiny  and  if  the  result  of  the  investigation  shows  that 
the  “  avoidance  ”  is  not  in  fact  within  the  mischief  contemplated  by  the 
law,  it  is  in  a  legal  sense  not  an  evasion,  the  author  being*  proved  to  have 
done  nothing  outside  his  ricrht  for  “  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  persons 
to  evade  a  statute  bv  deliberately  keeping  outside  of  its  provisions  and  bv 
doinff  somethin*?*  which  effects  their  purpose  eoually  well,  but  without 
bringing  themselves  within  the  scone  of  the  law  ”  (Dadoo  Ltd  and  Others 
n.u  Krugersdorp  Municipal.  Council  A.D.  1920  558).  Whilst  in  a  strictly 

sense  no  wronf?  is  clone  bv  this  form  of  oirrnmventine*  a  deter- 
ruination  nevertheless  incalculable  harm  may  result  to  a  large  body  of 
employees  .who  in  the  interim  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the 
determination,  and  who  may  as  a  result  thereof,  rightly  or  wronglv,  lose 
confidence  m  the  wane  legislation  which  is  designed  to  brine*  about  industrial 
peace  and  to.  improve  the  position  of  employers  and  employees  in  matters 
such  as  unfair  competition  and  improved  conditions  of  employment. 

34.  Wage  legislation  in  other  parts  of  the  world  has  from  time  to 
time  been  amended  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  evasions  and  far  reaching 
amendments  w!th  a^  similar . objective  were  in  this  country  introduced  in 

he  Wave  Act  of  1937.  hut  m  suite  of  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  in  this 
regard  representations. are  freouentlv  made  to  the  Board  on  the  seriousness 
of  rendering  the  Jaw  impotent  by  what  may  be  termed  “  legal  evasions  ” 

•  ™  found  in.  the  cases  of  "Rex  vs.  Port  and  Bex  vs.  Stoller. 

m  which  criminal  prosecutions  were  instituted  to  enforce  certain  of  the 
.Determination  No.  56  relating  to  the  occupation  of  motor 
‘  n  Pnrl  driving,  which  became  effective  on  the  29th  March.  1937  Port’s 
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case  first  came  before  the  Court  in  October,  1937.  During  the  proceedings 
the  validity  of  the  determination  was  attacked  on  a  number  ot  grounds, 
the  Magistrate,  however,  in  his  reasons  for  judgment  appears  to  have 
acquitted  the  accused  on  one  ground  only,  viz.,  that  paragraph  (c).  ot  the 
Minister’s  notice  of  the  12th  March,  1937,  applying  the  provisions  of 
Section  9  of  the  Wage  Act,  1925,  to  the  trade  of  motor  driving  as  defined 
in  Section  1  of  the  determination  ”,  was  meaningless,  m  that  Section  1 
contained  no  definitions.  It  was  Section  2  which  contained  the  definitions. 
This  decision  was  taken  in  appeal  by  the  Attorney  General,  before  the 
Transvaal  Provincial  Division  on  the  16th  March,  1938,  and  it  was  held 
that  on  the  reason  given  by  the  magistrate  the  determination  _  was  not 
invalid  •  that  the  error  in  the  Minister’s  notice  was  a  manifest  clerical  eiror 
or  misprint  which  the  Court  has  power  to  correct.  It  was  suggested  to  the 
Court  that  the  accused  was  entitled  to  be  acquitted  because  the  determination 
was  invalid  on  a  number  of  other  legal  grounds  but  the  Court  decided  that 
it  had  no  power  to  deal  with  any  question  of  law  not  raised  _  m  the 
magistrate’s  reasons  for  judgment,  owing  to  the  wording  of  Section  100 
bis" of  Act  32  of  1917;  that  it  was  “  obliged  to  uphold  the  appeal,  giving 
a  decision  which  helps  neither  of  the  parties  because  it  is  utterly  inoperative 
to  bring  the  case  to  a  final  conclusion  ”.  The  case  was  remitted  to  the 
iriftgfistrjit©  to  consider  all  further  questions  of  law  which  respondent  s 
advisers  might  put  to  him. 

35.  In  dealing  with  the  Crown’s  contention  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Section  100  bis  of  Act  No.  32  of  1917,  the  Court  remarked:  — 


“  If  Mr.  van  Gass  is  right  it  is  obvious  that  most  inconvenient 
results  follow.  If  we  uphold  this  appeal  the  case  must  go  to  the 
magistrate  with  a  direction  to  consider  any  other  question  of  law 
that  may  be  raised.  Tie  may  again  acquit  giving  a  decision  in  favour 
of  the  accused  on  some  other  question.  This,  again  may  be  wrong 
and  again  the  Attorney-General  may  appeal.  Thus  the  Attorney- 
General  may  bring  the  accused  before  the  Court  time  after  time 
without  the  accused  ever  getting  the  opportunity  of  having  all  possible 
questions  of  law  disposed  of  by  this  Court.  When  an  accused  is 
convicted  and  appeals  to  this  Court  on  a  question  of  law  the  Crown 
can  support  the  conviction  by  invoking  any  other  relevant  legal 
argument.  And  if  Section  100  bis  had  been  wisely  drawn  it  would 
have  provided  the  same  right  to  an  accused  person  who  is  the 
respondent  to  an  appeal  by  the  Attorney-General.” 

The  matter  was  not,  brought  before  the  magistrate  as  he  had  retired  on 
pension  in  the  interim. 

36.  The  attacks  upon  the  validity  of  the  determination  did  not  however 
cease.  In  January,  1938,  Stoller’s  case  came  before  another  magistrate 
who  held  that  the  determination  was  invalid  basing  his  decision  on  the 
case  of  Hex  vs.  Cohen  without  referring  to  Section  1  of  Act  No.  16  of  1935. 
In  this  case  it  was  contended  before  the  magistrate  that  the  determination 
was  invalid  on  a  number  of  grounds  but  the  magistrate  whilst  upholding 
accused’s  contention  with  regard  to  certain  of  these  grounds  rejected  it  in 
relation  to  others.  The  matter  was  taken  in  appeal  by  the  Attorney-General 
and  again  only  one  ground  of  appeal  concerned  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
definition  of  piecework.  The  appeal  was  again  upheld  and  the  Court  again 
pointed  out  that  it  “  was  obliged  to  give  a  decision  which  helps  neither  of 
the  parties  because  it  is  utterly  inoperative  to  bring  the  case  to  a  final 
conclusion  The  case  was  remitted  to  the  magistrate  with  a  direction 
“  to  consider  all  further  questions  of  law  which  the  respondent’s  advisers 
may  wish  to  put  before  him  ”.  The  case  was  re-heard  and  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Crown,  when  a  further  appeal  was  set  down  in  the  Supreme 
Court  for  March  29th,  1939.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  result  of  this 
appeal  is  not  known,  but  whatever  the  final  decision  the  serious  result 
of  the  extended  period  of  uncertainty  is  that  the  determination,  although 
perfectly  valid,  until  declared  otherwise  by  the  Court,  had  not  proved 
effective  and  that  consequently  a  large  number  of  employees  have  not 
received  the  wage  legally  due  to  them.  The  chronological  record  of  the 
two  cases  is  as  follows  :  - — 


Port's  rase:  First  heard  in  Magistrate’s  Court  .  29.10.1937 

Judgment  given  in  Transvaal  Provincial 

Division .  16.  3.1938 

$ toller's  Case:  First  heard  in  Magistrate’s  Court  .  5.  1.1938 

Demanded  to  .  1.  2.1938 

Demanded  to . 22.  3.1938 

Evidence  taken  .  24.  3.1938 

Demanded  to  . 30.  4.1938 

Judgment  on .  i . . .  14.  5.1938 

Followed  by  appeal  to  Transvaal  Provincial 
Division  returned  to  Magistrate’s  Court — judgment 
followed  by  further  appeal  to  Transvaal  Provincial 
Division  which  cannot  be  heard  before  1939. 


TToltpaYs  with  Pay. 

37.  Paid  holidays  for  wage  earners  are  a  development  of  the  20tli 
century.  A  few  companies  and  individual  employers  were  pioneers  in  this 
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movement,  first  giving  vacations  to  their  older  employees  and  later  extending 
the  practice  to  all  employees.  The  movement  towards  paid  holidays  for  wage 
earners  received  a  temporary  set-back  by  the  prolonged  depression  of 
193U-1932,  but  recently  the  matter  has  again  received  prominence  in 
industrial  and  commercial  undertaking’s  m  all  parts  of  the  woild,  moie 
particularly  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Twentieth  Session  of  the  inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference,  in  June,  1936,  whereby  a  draft  convention 
concerning  holidays  with  pay  was  adopted  by  99  votes  to  15.  This  convention 
fixed  the  length  of  the  holiday  at  not  less  than  six  working  days  after  a 
year’s  service. 

38.  In  Great  Britain,  before  the  year  1914,  wage  earners  were  not  as  a 
rule  paid  wages  for  holidays.  The  Factories  and  Workshops  Act  of  1901 
provided  that  holidays  amounting  to  six  days  per  annum  must  be  granted 
(either  on  the  usual  public  holidays  or  on  days  or  half  days  in  lieu  thereof) 
to  all  female  workers  and  to  male  workers  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
employed  in  factories  and  workshops,  but  the  Act  made  no  provision  for 
payment  of  wages  for  these  holidays.  Our  own  Factories  Act,  1918,  also 
contains  certain  provisions  with  regard  to  holidays,  but,  like  the  English 
Act,  does  not  provide  for  payment  of  wages  for  the  days  specified  as 
holidays. 

39.  In  Great  Britain,  in  May,  1938,  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  report  upon  the  extent  of  paid  holidays  and  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  provision  of  such  holidays,  reported  that  some 
/§  million,  or  a  little  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  18j  million  of  persons 
in  the  employment  field  (in  receipt  of  not  more  than  £250  per  annum) 
were  already  provided  with  annual  consecutive  holidays  in  some  form. 
Those  concerns  which  were  amongst  the  first  to  give  paid  holidays  have 
been  the  readiest  to  admit  that  the  concession  has  more  than  paid  for  itself. 
It  has  brought  health,  happiness  and  contentment  which  reflect  themselves 
both  in  the  individual  and  his  output  and  there  is  no  case  on  record  of 
an  industry  once  having  granted  this  privilege  seeking  to  withdraw  it. 
The  committee  did  not,  however,  find  any  general  acceptance  of  the  principle 
among  employers,  except  in  industries  where  the  proportion  of  wages  costs 
to  total  costs  of  production  is  small,  and  referred  to  the  danger  of  hasty 
legislation  and  the  possibility  of  industrial  dislocation  and  reduced  employ¬ 
ment  resulting  from  any  action  on  this  matter  which  would  not  leave 
industry  the  opportunity  to  adjust  itself. 


40.  Although  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  not  ratified  the  Holidays 
with  Pay  Convention,  the  principle  has  been  accepted  in  specific  industries 
and  a  large  number  of  agreements  published  under  the  Industrial 
Conciliation  Act  contain  provisions  for  an  annual  paid  holiday,  and  the 
Board  in  its  report  for  the  year  1937  admitted  the  desirability  of  conforming 
wherever  possible,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  matters  referred  to 
in  Section  8  of  the  Wage  Act,  1937.  The  recommendation  of  a  cash 
payment  in  lieu  of  a  period  of  leave,  although  adopted  on  one  occasion  in 
1937,  has  not  been  repeated  for  the  reason  that  the  Board,  after  more 
mature  consideration  of  the  principles  underlying’  the  annual  holiday,  is 
satisfied  that  such  a  provision  does  not  achieve  the  objective  of  a  vacation, 
namely,  an  annual  cessation  of  work  for  the  purpose  of  mental  and  physical 
recuperation.  In  theory  leave  is  granted  by  an  employer  after  a  period  of 
twelve  months’  service,  but  the  possibility  exists  that  in  order  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  having  to  pay  for  the  holiday,  employers  might  discharge 
some  or  all  of  their  employees  before  completion  of  the  full  year’s  service, 
so  that  in  practice  the  Board,  generally  with  the  concurrence  of  employees 
and  employers,  recommends  that  accrual  of  the  right  to  leave  shall  begin 
after  four  months’  service.  In  the  case  of  the  casual  worker,  whose  contract 
®  usually  on  a  daily  basis,  and  whose  period  of  employment 

with  the  same  employer  seldom  exceeds  three  days,  the  grant  of  a  holiday  is 
impracticable  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  recommended. 


41  •  4l1®  cost  to  an  industry  of  an  annual  paid  holiday  falls  to  be 
considered  by  the  Board  in  each  investigation;  where  the  wages  cost  in 
proportion  to  the  total  cost  of  production  is  small  the  burden  may  not 
be  heavy ,  but  where  the  wages  cost  is  high,  annual  leave  on  pay  may  result 
m  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  although  it 
can  be,  and  often  is,  contended  that  such  extra  cost  produces  a  return 
by  bringing  about  better  feeling  between  the  employer  and  employee,  better 
health  of  the  employees  and  therefore  higher  efficiency  and  better  output 
nevertheless  the  capacity  to  pay  must  receive  the  full  consideration  of 
the  Board,  and  may  result  m  a  curtailment  of  the  employees’  claims. 

42,  There  are  eleven  statutory  holidays  in  the  Union  and  in  some 
commercial  and  industrial  undertakings  all  these  holidays  are  granted  on 

on  nav75  “tT  grant  only  two  or  three  public  holidavs 

Pp) '  J  ,e  e^P^yees  claims  for  annual  paid  holidavs  are  without 

blXerved  yS  °D  Pay  “  a<MitioD  to 
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Unskilled  Labouring  Investigations. 

43.  In  connection  with  tlie  investigation  into  i{  unskilled  ”  work  in 
Durban  which  was  commenced  during  the  year  under  review  but  was  not 
completed,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  17  trades  or  sections  of  trades  are 
covered.  The  intention  here  is  to  recommend  one  minimum  wage  for  the 
lowest  paid  class  of  labour  in  all  the  trades  concerned,  that  is,  to  “  put  a 
bottom  ”  to  wages.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  stage  to  give  much  information, 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that,  in  a  general  investigation  of  this  nature  the 
wage  level  will  inevitably  be  lower  in  the  case  of  certain  industries  than  it 
would  be  were  the  investigation  specific  to  one  or  more  of  such  industries. 
It  may  also  be  presumed  that  as  and  when  specific  investigations  come  to  be 
made  into  one  or  more  of  the  trades  included  in  the  general  investigation, 
the  whole  class  of  unskilled  workers  will  be  removed  from  the  general  to  the 
specific  recommendation.  While  the  terms  of  Section  17  (a)  of  the  Act  are 
not  free  from  doubt  as  to  its  application  in  practice,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
intention  is  that  any  “  provision  ”  of  a  determination  may  be  cancelled. 
Although  a  number  of  these  trades  may  be  specifically  investigated  in  the 
future,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  a  residue  will  always  remain 
for  regulation  under  the  general  determination.  The  ideal  system  of  wage 
regulation  will  no  doubt  be  planned  eventually  to  provide  minimum  rates 
for  all  wage  earners  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  while  in  general 
employees  can  best  be  grouped  industry  by  industry,  it  may  be  found  that, 
one  or  two  occupations  occur  so  frequently  throughout  all  industries  that  an 
occupational  grouping  may  prove  preferable  or  again  that  the  final  grouping 
may  be  part  industrial  and  part  occupational.  In  any  event  the  provisions 
of  the  Wage  Act  are  sufficiently  elastic  to  permit  of  whatever  course  proves 
to  be  the  most  appropriate. 


Revision  of  Determinations. 

44.  Section  l(j  (4)  of  the  Wage  Act,  1947,  provides  that  once  a,  deter¬ 
mination  has  become  operative  it  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(a)  of  sub-section  3  of  section  two,  remain  operative  until  cancelled  or  super¬ 
seded  by  a  fresh  determination.  The  Act  contains  no  machinery  for  a 
revision  of  any  determination  except  by  the  issue  of  a  fresh  reference  by 
the  Minister  and  a  further  investigation  by  the  Board,  requiring  the 
observance  of  all  the  legal  and  other  formalities  which  occupy  a  good  deal 
of  time  and,  in  some  cases,  result  in  heavy  expenditure.  Although  every 
effort  is  made  to  envisage  the  possible  effects  of  any  recommendation  made 
by  the  Board,  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  foresee  some 
of  the  repercussions  of  certain  provisions  of  a  determination,  and  as  wage 
regulation  and  the  fixation  of  other  conditions  of  employment  have  now 
assumed  some  magnitude,  and  as  this  form  of  legislation  is  likely  to  increase 
as  time  goes  on,  the  time  is  approaching  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
some  amendment  of  the  present  Act  whereby  the  Minister  is  empowered  to 
direct  the  Board  to  revise  one  or  more  of  the  provisions  of  an  extant  determin¬ 
ation  without  being  compelled  to  traverse  the  whole  of  the  present  procedure. 
The  simpler  and  speedier  the  method  of  revision  the  more  effective  it  will 
be,  e.g.  the  Act  might  permit  the  Minister  on  his  own  initiative  or  on 
application  by  a  certain  number  of  employers  or  employees  to  arrange  for 
a  revision  of  any  provision  of  a  determination,  after  publication  of  a  notice 
calling  upon  interested  parties  to  show  cause  why  such  revision  should  not 
be  made.  The  Board  could  then  be  directed  by  the  Minister  to  investigate 
and  to  report  and  to  recommend  in  respect  of  the  particular  provision  or 
provisions  which  ought  to  be  revised. 


Conclusion. 

45.  It  has  been  the  practice  since  January,  1937,  to  issue  the  Board’s 
reports  and  recommendations  in  printed  form,  in  many  instances 
simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  recommendations  for  objection.  The 
practice  of  making  these  documents  available  is  proving  of  great  assistance 
not  only  to  the  Board,  but  also  to  the  employers  and  employees  concerned 
who  are  thereby  enabled  to  appreciate  the  reasons  which  actuate  the  Board 
in  reaching  its  various  conclusions  and  where  necessary  to  criticise  or  correct 
such  conclusions  or  the  premises  on  which  they  were  based.  The  publication 
of  the  Board’s  reports  from  time  to  time  also  renders  it  unnecessary  to  burden 
the  annual  report  with  detail  which  would  in  fact  be  a  duplication.  For 
this  reason  the  Board,  in  addition  to  a  short  reference  to  the  work  undertaken 
during  the  year  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  stating  its  views  shortly  on 
certain  matters  of  principle  and  legal  interpretation  which  will  prove 
of  interest  and  assistance  to  those  concerned  in  the  Board’s  work.  Since 
similar  facets  of  the  problems  inherent  in  all  wage  regulating  systems 
throughout  the  world  will  no  doubt  be  encountered  elsewhere,  the  views 
expressed  may  also  prove  of  interest  to  wage  regulating  bodies  in  other 
countries. 
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7.  APPRENTICESHIP  ACT,  1922. 

Number  of  Apprentices. — There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  contracts  entered  into  under  the  provisions  of  the  Apprenticeship 
Act  during  the  past  few  years  as  the  figures  contained  in  this  report  indicate. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  generally  speaking  industry  is  at  present  training 
sufficient  apprentices  to  replace  wastage  and  to  meet  the  probable  demands 
due  to  future  expansion.  A  certain  number  of  skilled  artisans  continue  to 
arrive  in  the  country,  but  the  nett  gain  by  immigration  is  considerably  less 
than  during  preceding  years  as  the  following  figures  show  :  — 


Industry. 

Immigrants 

H,  Intending 
Permanent 
Residence. 

la 

South 

Africans 

Departing 

Permanently. 

Nett  Gain. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

Building . 

854 

559 

336 

46 

122 

128 

808 

437 

208 

Engineering . 

710 

401 

430 

126 

244 

223 

584 

157 

207 

Motor . 

JiO 

68 

58 

z  i 

32 

20 

33 

36 

38 

Burniture . 

65 

37 

17 

1 

6 

7 

64 

31 

10 

Printing . 

41 

63 

32 

10 

6 

17 

31 

57 

15 

Baking  and  Confectionery . 

21 

13 

13 

9 

5 

76 

12 

8 

Leather . 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

i 

— 

— 

5 

Totals . 

1,819 

1,149 

892 

223 

419 

401 

1,596 

730 

491 

. 

in  considering  the  above  figures,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  immigrants,  particularly  in  the  Engineering  industry, 
were  skilled  in  occupations  not  previously  followed  in  bouth  Africa. 


Registration  of  Contracts. — Contracts  oi  apprenticeship  are  registered 
or  refused  registration  by  the  inspector  of  Apprenticeship  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Apprenticesfiip  Committees  which  consist  of  equal  numbers  of 
persons  chosen  by  organisations  of  employers  and  employees.  Adverse 
recommendations  Dy  a  committee  are  generally  accepted  by  the  parties  to 
proposed  contracts,  but  if  they  are  dissatisfied  the  matter  is  taken  up  by 
the  inspector  with  tlie  Committee,  which  is  required  to  report  fully.  Eacfi 
application  for  a  contract  is  considered  on  its  merits,  and  if,  tailing  into 
consideration  the  undermentioned  factors,  it  is  considered  the  granting  of 
a  contract  is  in  the  interest  of  the  minor  it  is  registered.  Matters  sucfi.  as 
the  financial  stability  of  the  firm,  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  established, 
the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  journeymen,  details,  of  the  plant  and 
tfie  proficiency  of  apprentices  already  trained  are  important  considerations. 
It  is  rarely  found  necessary  to  over-ride  a  committee’s  recommendation,  and 
m  few  cases  after  further  investigation,  has  a  difference  of  opinion  arisen 
between  the  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship  and  a  committee. 

Qualifications  for  Commencing  Apprenticeship . — In  the  case  of  several 
apprenticeship  committees,  the  possession  of  a  Standard  VII  certificate 
constitutes  tfie  educational  qualification  for  commencing  apprenticeship. 
This  standard  has  been  found  too  high  for  entrants  to  the  various  trades  in 
the  building  industry  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committees  concerned 
exemptions  to  permit  of  the  indenture  of  lads  who  have  passed  Standard  VI 
only  have  been  issued  extensively.  Some  51)  per  cent,  of  the  apprentices 
entering  the  building  trades  on  the  Witwatersrand  were  so  exempted  during 
1958. 

Training  of  Apprentices.- — The  primary  object  of  the  apprenticeship 
system  is  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  South 
African  youths  are  properly  trained  in  skilled  occupations  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  industry.  The  Apprenticeship  Act  provides  for  a  dual 
system  of  training,  viz.,  practical  training  in  the  workshop,  combined  with 
theoretical  instruction  in  the  technical  college.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  apprenticeship  committees  to  watch  over  the  training 
of  apprentices,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  is  devoted  to  this  aspect  of  their 
work  by  the  committees.  A  number  of  committees  have  urged  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  technically  qualified  inspectors  with  a  view  to  closer  supervision 
being  maintained  over  the  workshop  training  of  apprentices.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  objections  to  this  course,  and  committees  have  been 
advised  that  the  Department  will  be  prepared  to  consider  the  payment  to  a 
suitable  person  nominated  by  each  committee,  whether  a  member  of  such 
committee  or  not,  of  a  reasonable  fee  plus  transport  expenses  to  carry  out  a 
survey  of  the  industry  concerned  with  a  view  to  reporting  on  the  training 
being  given  to  each  apprentice.  The  Department  feels  that  under  these 
conditions  it  should  be  possible  for  a  qualified  artisan  to  obtain  a  few  weeks’ 
leave  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  investigation. 

Technical  Instruction. — In  addition  to  the  training  to  be  given  to 
apprentices,  the  Act  provides  that,  except  in  cases  where  exemption  is 
granted  by  the  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship,  apprentices  shall  receive 
technical  education  both  in  their  own  and  in  their  employers’  time,  for 
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which  purpose  they  are  required  to  attend  classes  at  Technical  Colleges  toi 
;i  period  of  not  less  than  two  years.  Attendance  at  such  classes  has  on  the 
whole  been  satisfactory  as  the  figures  hereunder  indicate:  — 


Half-year, 

J  uly-December . 

Total  No. 
of  Appren¬ 
tices  required 
to  Attend. 

Total 

Enrolled. 

Percentage 
of  Enrolled 
to  reach 

75% 

Attendance. 

Percentage 

not 

Attending. 

Number 
Exempted . 

1935 . 

4,867 

4,326 

75-5 

10-7 

74 

1936 . 

5,665 

5,278 

75-3 

6-8 

98 

1937 . 

6,751 

6,244 

66-3 

7-5 

118 

1938 . 

7,703 

7,116 

75-2 

7-6 

67 

Supervision  over  the  attendance  of  apprentices  at  technical  classes  is 
exercised  by  apprenticeship  committees.  To  enable  committees  to  carry  out 
their  duties  satisfactorily,  returns  are  submitted  to  the  committees  by  the 
various  Technical  Colleges  at  which  apprentices  attend.  Apprentices  whose 
attendance  has  not  been  satisfactory  are  summoned  to  appear  before 
committees  and  warned.  Should  these  warnings  not  have  the  desired  effect, 
apprentices  are  brought  before  the  Magistrate.  Where  this  also  proves 
ineffective  the  question  of  cancelling  the  contract  of  apprenticeship  is 
considered. 

In  some  cases,  circumstances  make  regular  attendance  at  classes 
difficult.  In  the  building  industry,  for  instance,  particularly  in  a  large  area 
such  as  the  Witwatersrand,  apprentices  may  have  to  work  on  jobs  situated 
miles  from  the  technical  college,  and  this  adversely  affects  attendance.  The 
application  of  the  Apprenticeship  Act  to  the  hairdressing  trade,  in  which 
most  of  the  apprentices  are  females,  has  given  rise  to  difficulties  not 
previously  experienced.  The  Apprenticeship  Committee  on  the  Witwaters¬ 
rand  has  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  that  exemption  from  attendance  at 
night  classes  be  granted  to  female  hairdressing  apprentices  living  at  a 
distance  from  Johannesburg,  where  the  classes  are  held,  as  it  is  inadvisable  to 
compel  young  women  to  travel  long  distances  at  night. 

It  has  been  felt  that  means  should  be  devised  whereby  apprentices  should 
receive  some  direct  encouragement  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  their  technical 
studies  and  the  matter  was  fully  discussed  at  the  Apprenticeship  Conference 
held  during  1937..  At  that  time  the  Federation  of  Master  Builders  had  in 
operation  a  scheme  for  the  granting  of  prizes  to  apprentices  in  the  building 
industry  who  obtained  the  highest  percentage  of  marks  at  the  annual 
examinations  and  for  the  best  attendance  at  technical  classes.  It  was  felt 
that  should  a  similar  scheme  be  introduced  for  other  industries,  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  apprentices  might  be  still  further  improved.  With  this  object  in 
view  all  apprenticeship  committees  were  circularised  and  requested  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  inaugurating  a  scheme  on  the  lines  of  that  of  the  Master 
Builders’  Association.  During  the  course  of  the  year  the  majority  of  the 
committees  took  steps  to  introduce  “  prize  schemes  ”  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  will  assist  in  stimulating  interest  in  technical  classes. 

Technical  Classes  for  Apprentices  in  the  Printing  Industry. — The 
National  Printing  Apprenticeship  Committee  took  steps  to  revise  the 
conditions  of  apprenticeship  governing  the  attendance  of  apprentices  in  the 
printing  industry  at  technical  classes.  A  special  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  courses  and  syllabuses,  and  a  report  was  drawn 
up  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  full  Committee.  The  report  was 
considered  by  a  Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Union  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  the  National  Printing  Apprenticeship  Committee  and 
various  Technical  Colleges  and  the  syllabuses  suggested  were  accepted. 

Apprenticeship  in  Commerce. — After  consultation  with  the  Bloemfon¬ 
tein  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Orange  Free  State  Juvenile  Affairs  Board 
submitted  to  the  Department  a  recommendation  that  the  Commercial  Distri¬ 
butive  Industry  be  scheduled  in  terms  of  Section  1  (2)  of  the  Act,  in  order  to 
facilitate  a  scheme  of  apprenticeship  in  commerce  in  Bloemfontein.  The 
object  of  the  scheme  was  to  apprentice  boys  to  prominent  business  men  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  these  lads  to  obtain  a  sound  practical  training  in 
commerce  under  a  properly  drawn-up  contract,  which  would  ensure  the 
attendance  of  the  apprentices  at  the  commercial  classes  of  the  Bloemfontein 
Technical  College.  In  1937  the  Commercial  Distributive  Industry  was 
scheduled  under  the  Act  and  an  apprenticeship  committee  established  at 
Bloemfontein  in  1938.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  this  committee  had  not  yet 
recommended  to  the  Minister  trades  to  be  designated  under  the  Act  or  the 
conditions  of  apprenticeship  to  be  applied  in  the  industry,  and  consequently 
no  contracts  of  apprenticeship  were  registered  during  the  period  under 
review. 

Apprenticeship  Committees. — During  the  year  three  new  committees 
were  established,  namely  the  Durban  and  Districts  Motor  Engineering- 
Apprenticeship  Committee,  the  Port  Elizabeth  Motor  Engineering  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Committee  and  the  Apprenticeship  Committee  for  the  Commercial 
Distributive  Industry,  Bloemfontein.  The  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship  con- 
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tinued  to  carry  out  the  administration  of  the  Act  in  the  Furniture  Industry 
in  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London.  The  trade  of  upholstering  and  bedding 
making  in  the  Furniture  Industry  was  de-designated. 

Committees  have  found  that  more  and  more  of  their  time  is  being  occu¬ 
pied  in  dealing  with  disputes  between  apprentices  or  their  guardians  and 
employers,  and  with  applications  for  cancellation  of  contracts  or  suspension 
of  apprentices.  In  the  case  of  certain  committees  the  work  has  become  so 
onerous  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  arrange  for  Departmental  Officers 
to  undertake  a  portion  of  the  enquiries  necessary.  These  officers  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  settle  disputes  amicably  and  thus  relieve 
somewhat  the  burden  thrown  on  the  committees  concerned. 

Most  committees  interview  new  entrants  to  trades  before  recommending 
the  registration  of  their  indenture  papers.  In  the  case  of  the  Witwatersrand 
Apprenticeship  Committee  for  the  Baking  and  Confectionery  Industry, 
apprentices  already  indentured  were  also  interviewed  in  the  course  of  the 
year  and  questioned  regarding  the  training  they  were  receiving.  Appren¬ 
tices  in  this  industry  at  Capetown  underwent  the  usual  practical  tests  to 
ascertain  their  progress  at  the  trade. 

Apprenticeship  Committees  functioned  under  the  Act  in  the  following 
industries  and  areas:  — 

Printing — the  Union. 

Government  (Building  and  Engineering) — the  Union. 

Railway  (Building,  Engineering  and  Carriage  Building) — the  Union. 

Mines  (Building  and  Engineering) — the  Transvaal. 

Building — Cape  Peninsula,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Queenstown, 
Durban,  Pietermaritzburg,  Bloemfontein,  Kimberley,  Wit¬ 
watersrand  and  Pretoria. 

Engineering  (Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Motor) — Cape  Peninsula, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Queenstown,  Durban,  Pietermaritz¬ 
burg,  Bloemfontein,  Kimberley,  Witwatersrand  and  Pretoria 
(Motor)  and  Transvaal  (Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering). 

Food  (Baking  and  Confectionery) — Cape  Peninsula  and  Witwaters¬ 
rand. 

Food  (Butchery) — Witwatersrand. 

Bootmaking  and  Leather  Working — Cape  Peninsula,  Port  Elizabeth 
and  Witwatersrand  and  Pretoria. 

Carriage  Building — Witwatersrand. 

Hairdressing — Capetown,  Witwatersrand  and  Durban. 

Dental  Mechanician — Cape  Peninsula,  Port  Elizabeth,  Durban, 
Witwatersrand  and  Pretoria. 

Fruiture — Cape  Peninsula,  Durban  and  Bloemfontein. 

Contracts  of  Apprenticeship . — The  following  statement  shows  the  number 
of  contracts  of  apprenticeship  registered  and  terminated  or  cancelled  since 
1923:  — 


Year. 

Pee -ACT  Conteacts. 

Post- act  Conteacts. 

Total 

Current. 

Regis¬ 

tered. 

Termi¬ 

nated. 

Can¬ 

celled. 

Balance 
Current . 

Regis¬ 

tered. 

Termi¬ 

nated. 

Can¬ 

celled. 

Bal¬ 

ance 

Current. 

1923-33 . 

2,990 

2,781 

129 

80* 

17,628 

10,231 

1,710 

5,687* 

5,767* 

1934 . 

28 

46 

2 

60 

1,765 

1,728 

196 

5,528 

5,588 

1935 . 

1 

47 

1 

13 

2,610 

1,291 

224 

6,623 

6,636 

1936 . 

— 

12 

1 

— 

2,360 

1,139 

227 

7,617 

7,617 

1937 . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,967 

989 

307 

9,288 

9,288 

1938 . 

— 

— 

— 

‘ 

2,781 

1,220 

281 

10,568 

10,568 

*  At  31st  December,  1933. 


Details  of  the  number  of  contracts  registered  in  the  scheduled  industries 
to  which  the  Act  has  been  applied  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 


Bak- 

Year. 

Print¬ 

ing. 

Build¬ 

ing. 

En¬ 

gin¬ 

eering. 

Motor. 

Furni¬ 

ture. 

Carr¬ 

iage 

Build¬ 

ing. 

ing 

and 

Con¬ 

fec¬ 

tion- 

Lea¬ 

ther. 

Hair¬ 

dress¬ 

ing. 

Dental 

Mech¬ 

anic¬ 

ians. 

Butch¬ 

ery. 

Totals 

ery. 

Pee- Act. 


1923-33.... 

215 

574 

1,636 

344 

96 

11 

70 

44 

1934 . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

28 

— 

— 

1935 . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1936 . 

1937  . 

1938  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 
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Bak- 

Print¬ 

ing. 

Build¬ 

ing. 

En¬ 

gin¬ 

eering. 

Motor. 

Furni¬ 

ture. 

Carr¬ 

iage 

Build¬ 

ing. 

ing 

and 

Con¬ 

fec¬ 

tion- 

Lea¬ 

ther. 

Hair- 
dr  es.s- 
ing. 

Dental 

Mech¬ 

anic¬ 

ians. 

Butch¬ 

ery. 

Totals 

ery. 

Post-Act. 


1923-33.... 

925 

6,370 

7,163 

2,102 

317 

226 

373 

152 

17,628 

1934 . 

51 

484 

973 

— 

77 

25 

21 

26 

102 

6 

— 

1,765 

1935 . 

75 

801 

1,403 

— 

108 

39 

30 

29 

122 

3 

— 

2,610 

1936 . 

140 

678 

1,298 

— 

105 

25 

18 

14 

80 

2 

— 

2,360 

1937 . 

155 

828 

1,269 

376 

189 

32 

9 

11 

92 

— 

6 

2,967 

1938 . 

123 

757 

1,290 

307 

69 

23 

17 

12 

161 

— 

22 

2,781 

The  number  of  contracts  in  operation  in  the  various  industries  at  the 
end  of  each  year  over  a  period  of  six  years  was  as  follows: — 


Pke-Act. 


Post-Act. 


1933 . 

338 

1,527 

3,034 

361 

109 

122 

60 

136 

5,687 

1934 . 

298 

1,344 

3,152 

— 

246 

107 

100 

75 

201 

5 

— 

5,528 

1935 . 

302 

1,716 

3,744 

— 

278 

115 

100 

80 

283 

5 

— 

6,623 

1936 . 

361 

2,025 

4,343 

— 

292 

127 

97 

76 

293 

3 

— 

7,617 

9137 . 

475 

2,570 

4,170 

1,031 

428 

143 

86 

60 

316 

3 

6 

9,288 

9138 . 

567 

3,010 

4,725 

1,205 

405 

139 

66 

51 

369 

3 

28 

10,568 

Cancellation  of  Contracts. — The  number  of  contracts  cancelled  decreased 
from  30T  in  1937  to  281  during  the  year  under  review ;  the  majority  were 
terminated  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  parties.  An  analysis  of  the 
grounds  for  cancellation  is  given  hereunder:  — 


Grounds  for  Cancellation. 

1937. 

1938. 

Apprentices’  default . 

Apprentices’  ill-health,  accidents,  deaths . 

Employers’  default — business  closing  down,  insolvency, 

Per  Cent. 

13-96 

Per  Cent. 

11-4 

11-04 

15-3 

4-87 

2-8 

Transferred  to  other  employers  or  trades . 

22-73 

12-8 

Mutual  consent . 

28-57 

36-3 

Miscellaneous . 

18-83 

21-4 

Prosecutions. — The  number  of  prosecutions  and  convictions  under  the 
Apprenticeship  Act  showed  an  increase  in  1938,  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  majority  of  cases  fell  under  one  of  the  following  heads:  — 

Employers — failure  to  notify  the  Apprenticeship  Committee  of  the 
engagement  of  a  minor  in  a  designated  trade. 

Apprentices — failure  to  attend  technical  classes. 


Centre. 

Prosecutions. 

Convictions. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

Johannesburg . 

402 

129 

169 

386 

116 

148 

Pretoria . 

12 

1 

3 

9 

1 

2 

Capetown . 

9 

18 

29 

9 

17 

26 

Durbau . 

6 

3 

4 

6 

3 

3 

Bloemfontein . 

1 

13 

— 

1 

11 

— 

Port  Elizabeth . 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

East  London . 

5 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Kimberley . 1 . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Pietermaritzburg . 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Totals . 

443 

167 

208 

424 

151 

182 

83 


Apprenticeship  Contracts  not  subject  to  the  Apprenticeship  Act. 


The  following  are  details  of  the  apprenticeship  contracts  submitted  to 
the  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship  for  noting  in  the  years  1937-38. 


Occupation. 

Under  Wage 
Determinations. 

Under  Industrial 
Council  Agreements. 

Others. 

1937. 

1938. 

1937. 

1938. 

1937. 

1938. 

Bespoke  Tailoring . 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

___ 

Hairdressing . 

31 

33 

— 

10 

— 

2 

Printing . 

— 

— 

45 

33 

— 

— 

Furniture  Making . 

1 

— 

1 

3 

8 

2 

Baking  and  Confectionery. . . 

5 

4 

3 

2 

— 

2 

Sweet  Making . 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Engineering . 

— 

— 

40 

29 

47 

41 

Building . 

— 

— 

16 

30 

21 

12 

Commercial  Distributive 

Trade . 

__ 

Motor . 

— 

— 

— 

24 

25 

23 

Miscellaneous . 

— 

— 

— 

4 

11 

15 

Totals . 

37 

43 

105 

135 

112 

97 

8.  FACTORIES  ACT,  1918,  AS  AMENDED. 

Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Eactories  (Mr.  E.  W.  Joubert, 

A.M.I.Cert.E). 

(1)  General. 

There  has  been  a  decided  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  industrial  expansion 
during  the  year  under  review.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  unsettled  con¬ 
ditions  overseas  and  to  some  extent  to  the  approach  of  saturation  point  in  the 
local  demand  for  commodities.  There  has,  however,  been  steady  industrial 
progress  on  the  Witwatersrand  and  in  the  coastal  towns,  particularly  Durban 
and  Port  Elizabeth,  in  spite  of  the  additional  setback  in  the  latter  town, 
due  to  bubonic  plague  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  the  Transvaal  there 
was  a  reduction  of  362  in  the  number  of  factory  plans,  submitted  but  an 
increase  of  115  in  the  number  of  registered  factories. 

The  number  of  factories  registered  in  the  Enion  during  the  year  under 
review  was  812,  of  which  441  were  situated  in  the  Transvaal,  186  in  the 
Cape  Province,  164  in  Natal  and  21  in  the  Orange  Eree  State.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  small  concerns  closed  down  and  others,  due  to  altered  con¬ 
ditions  were  no  longer  liable  to  be  registered.  Amalgamation  resulted  in  the 
closing  down  of  a  number  of  factories.  Quite  a  number  of  firms  moved  to 
new  premises  which  were  larger  and  more  suitable.  This  was  partly  due  to 
expansion  of  business  and  partly  at  the  instance  of  inspectors.  The  nett 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  registered  factories  was  126. 

Engineering  and  metal  trades,  especially  on  the  Witwatersrand,  have 
expanded  considerably.  A  firm  of  wire  rope  makers  made  extensive  additions 
to  its  factory.  A  factory  manufacturing  steel  shoes  and  dies  and  other  metal 
products  for  the  mines  was  partially  removed  to  new  and  commodious 
premises.  Several  firms  installed  metal  spraying*  plants.  All  the  steel 
ceiling  and  wire  nail  manufacturers  of  Johannesburg  amalgamated  and 
established  a  factory  for  each  of  the  two  commodities.  There  has  also  been 
considerable  expansion  in  the  motor  engineering  industry. 

As  a  result  of  a  decrease  in  the  building  activity  on  the  Witwatersrand, 
a  number  of  small  brickworks  closed  down,  but  cement  and  larger  brick  and 
tile  works  worked  to  full  capacity,  and  two  new  cement  factories  were  erected. 
A  number  of  employees  in  clothing  and  furniture  factories  in  certain  centres 
were  working  short-time  during  certain  periods  of  the  year.  At  other  centres 
the  previous  level  of  production  was  maintained.  There  has  been  a  continued 
demand  for  stinkwood  furniture  and  the  factories  supplying  this  class  of 
furniture  have  been  busy. 

Jam  and  fruit  canning  factories  in  the  Cape  Province  were  not  very 
active  due  to  scarcity  of  suitable  fruit.  The  boot,  shoe  and  leather  industries 
were  not  very  busy  during  the  year,  and  some  of  these  factories  worked  short- 
time.  One  new  tannery  started  on  the  Witwatersrand.  The  diamond  cut¬ 
ting  industry  was  inactive.  Most  other  manufacturers  generally  maintained 
a  steady  level  of  production.  Several  new  industries  commenced  operations 
and  among  these  were  petrol  refining,  printing  by  photographic  process  and 
the  manufacture  of  carbon  paper,  stainless  steel  sinks  and  school  chalks. 

Administration. — The  inspection  staff  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  as 
follows  :  — 

Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 

14  Inspectors  of  Eactories  (Engineering). 

14  Inspectors  of  Factories. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Divisional  Inspectors  of  Labour  at  Cape¬ 
town  and  East  London  carried  out  factory  inspections  in  combination  with 
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their  other  duties.  Arrangements  were  made  for  factory  inspection  work  in 
the  Orange  Free  State  to  be  performed  in  future  by  an  inspector  stationed  at 
Bloemfontein. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  official  duties  performed  by  the 


Inspectors  of  Factories:  — 

Miles  travelled — 

(а)  By  rail .  16,853 

(б)  By  road .  '213,484 

Boilers — 

External  inspections .  4,891 

Internal  inspections .  3,828 

Hydraulic  tests . .  •••  1,841 

Elevator  inspections .  3,630 

Accident  enquiries .  1,014 

Machinery  inspections .  2,329 

Factories  registered .  812 

Factory  inspections .  11,748 

Official  visits  (not  included  above)  .  2,931 

Attendance  at  Law  Courts .  133 

Nights  absent  from  home  on  duty .  1,142 


During  the  year  390  contravention  notices  were  served  upon  the  occupiers 
of  factories  and  79  complaints  were  received  by  the  Department  from  members 
of  the  public  alleging  contraventions  of  the  Act.  The  latter  were  dealt  with 
by  Inspectors  and  of  this  number  41  were  settled  satisfactorily,  25  were  not 
justified,  10  were  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department,  2  led  to 
prosecution  and  1  was  under  investigation  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Altogether, 
7,366  notices  were  served  on  occupiers,  an  increase  of  2,413  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  This  increase  was  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
addition  to  the  inspection  staff  of  three  inspectors,  which  made  more  inspec¬ 
tions  in  rural  areas  possible.  (Treat  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  local 
health  authorities  and  there  is  an  increase  in  co-operation  between  the  latter 
and  inspectors  of  this  Department.  It  is  also  pleasing  to  note  that  occupiers 
in  most  instances  have  been  quite  willing  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
laid  down  by  inspectors  regarding  the  installation  of  adequate  sanitary  con¬ 
veniences. 

(2)  Structural  and  Hygienic  Conditions. 

The  number  of  plans  for  new  factory  premises  submitted  for  approval 
was  285,  a  decrease  of  116  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Plans  for 
alterations  and  additions  to  existing  premises  totalled  431,  a  decrease  of  111. 
As  in  the  past  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  occupiers  of 
old  premises  fully  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and  Regula¬ 
tions.  It  is,  however,  pleasing  to  note  that  quite  a  number  of  occupiers  have 
secured  new  premises.  All  the  plans  of  these,  which  were  passed  by  inspec¬ 
tors,  fully  comply  with  requirements.  A  number  of  plans  had  to  be  held 
over  for  adequate  alterations.  There  has  been  greater  co-operation  between 
architects  and  inspectors.  In  many  instances  the  former  consulted  inspectors 
before  final  plans  were  drawn.  Local  authorities  have  given  their  full  co¬ 
operation  in  submitting  plans  for  new  factories  and  alterations  to  existing 
buildings.  There  has  been  slight  difficulty  in  rural  areas  due  to  plans  not 
being  submitted  to  inspectors  prior  to  commencing  building  operations. 
In  one  or  two  instances  quite  extensive  and  expensive  alterations  had  to  be 
made  before  the  buildings  could  be  passed  as  factories. 

Ventilation. — Inspectors  in  all  the  districts  were  unceasing  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  working  conditions.  In  some  factories  the  ventilation  is 
inadequate,  especially  in  old  buildings.  Improvement  has  been  brought 
about,  but  due  to  the  position  and  the  structure  of  some  of  these  old 
premises  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain  adequate  ventilation.  Good 
progress  has  been  made  in  factories  where  dust  and  fumes  arise  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  In  this  connection  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  wholesale  millinery  factories,  dry  cleaners,  laundries,  coir-teasing  plants, 
roasting  of  coffee  and  chicory,  buffing,  polishing  and  grinding.  Some 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  the  design  of  suitable  ducts  and  hoods  for  the 
three  last-named. 

Lighting. — Much  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  the  natural  as 
well  as  artificial  lighting  of  factories,  espeeiallv  in  old  premises  and  those  in 
congested  areas.  Although  the  requirement  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  floor  area 
is  generally  complied  with  and  even  more  than  this  minimum  is  supplied  in 
new  buildings,  this,  in  some  instances  was  found  to  be  inadequate  due  to  the 
class  of  work  performed.  Experiments  are  being  made  with  sodium  and 
mercury  vapour  lamps  in  certain  printing  works  and  the  result  is  awaited 
with  interest. 

Sanitation  and  Cleanliness. — During  the  year  under  review,  1,983  notices 
concerning  sanitation  and  cleanliness  were  served  upon  occupiers  through 
local  authorities,  and  by  inspectors.  In  country  districts  conditions  have 
improved  slightly,  but  inspectors  still  experience  difficulty  with  the  owners 
of  small  concerns  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  adequate  sanitary 
conveniences.  There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  cleanliness  of 
factories,  but  many  occupiers  do  not  realise  that  systematic  cleaning  of 
walls,  windows  and  floors  is  necessary. 


Industrial  Hygiene. — As  in  previous  years  particular  attention  has  been 
paid  by  inspectors  to  industrial  hygiene.  Adequate  cloak  and  change-rooms 
are  insisted  on,  but  these  are  in  some  cases  not  used  but  abused  by  employers 
and  employees.  Complaints  have  been  received  that  lockers,  showers  and 
fittings  in  change-rooms  have  been  damaged  by  employees,  in  many  cases 
no  one  is  appointed  to  see  that  these  conveniences  are  kept  clean  and  the 
result  is  that  washbasins  are  found  in  a  filthy  condition  and  floors,  walls, 
and  windows  are  dirty.  Many  employees,  due  to  lack  of  a  sense  of  hygiene, 
do  not  make  use  of  cloakroom  facilities.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  are 
many  outstanding  premises  where  nothing  more  can  be  desired  as  far  as 
hygiene  is  concerned  and  where  employees  are  only  too  pleased  to  make  use 
of  cloak  and  change  rooms.  At  these  factories  these  rooms  are  kept  spotlessly 
clean.  In  a  number  of  large  factories  workers’  committees  have  been 
appointed  to  see  to  this.  Some  occupiers  use  cloakrooms  as  storerooms  and 
even  for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  this  practice  is  immediately  stopped 
wherever  it  is  found.  There  has  been  great  improvement  in  washing 
facilities.  The  provision  of  hot  water  for  washing  has  been  made  compulsory 
in  factories  where  food  or  dangerous  substances  are  handled,  and  many 
factories  not  falling  under  this  category  have  also  had  hot  water  laid  on  as 
Avell  as  cold.  There  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  cleanliness  of 
bakeries  and  other  food  factories.  Inspectors  have  been  very  active  in 
procuring  adequate  lighting  and  ventilation  in  factories.  Due  to  the  satis¬ 
factory  results  obtained,  occupiers  are  becoming  more  willing  to  co-operate 
with  inspectors. 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  inducing  firms  which  undertake  part- 
time  spray  painting  to  erect  and  maintain  proper  booths  for  this  class  of 
work.  Due  to  the  expense  of  erecting  such  booths,  a  number  of  firms  have 
discontinued  spray  painting  on  their  premises  and  have  sent  their  work  to 
firms  which  specialise  in  it.  Many  of  these  firms  have  up-to-date  spraying 
booths  with  exhaust  fans.  Notwithstanding  this  move  in  the  right  direction 
a  lot  remains  to  be  done. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  dressing  rooms  and  washing 
facilities  in  creameries  in  urban  as  Avell  as  rural  areas.  The  general  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  most  of  these  factories  is  satisfactory.  Conditions  in  the  sugar 
industry  have  also  greatly  improved.  Water-borne  sewerage  has  been 
installed  at  some  of  the  premises  and  at  others  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  have  this  done.  The  ventilation  and  lighting  of  these  factories  have  been 
considerably  improved. 

In  certain  factories  there  has  been  overcrowding  and  inspectors  have 
taken  steps  to  have  this  remedied. 

In  the  Cape  Province  a  dental  clinic  has  been  established  at  one  factory. 
Although  dental  examinations  are  compulsory,  the  treatment  is  voluntary. 
No  charge  is  made  for  filling  and  extractions  of  teeth  but  artificial  dentures 
can  be  obtained  at  cost,  for  which  weekly  deductions  are  made.  Since  the 
inception  of  this  clinic,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement,  in  the 
health  of  the  employees.  The  change,  rest,  dining  and  cloak  rooms  at  this 
factory  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  and  are  among  the  best  in  the  Union. 

Medical  inspection  of  employees,  especially  in  food  factories,  will  have 
to  receive  consideration.  Many  municipalities  conduct,  through  the  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  compulsory  medical  examination  of  all  persons  employed 
in  dairies.  In  this  connection  it  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Department  that  the  workers  in  creameries  are  not  medically  examined. 
Due  to  the  products  handled  being  easily  contaminated,  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  as  well  as  the  employees  concerned  to  have  such  an  examina¬ 
tion,  and  such  a  service  could  with  advantage  be  extended  to  all  factory 
employees  and  advice  given  concerning  eyesight,  teeth  and  general  health 
of  factory  workers.  A  closer  study  could  also  be  made  of  occupational 
diseases  in  industry. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  satisfactory  and  continued  progress  made 
in  industrial  hygiene  is  due  largely  to  the  close  co-operation  obtaining 
between  Municipal  Health  Officials,  Dairy  Officials,  Architects  and  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Department.  The  thoroughness  of  the  campaign  may  be 
judged  by  the  number  of  notices  served  on  occupiers  by  inspectors  personally 
and  through  local  authorities.  These  number  very  nearly  2,000  and  cover 
requirements  made  under  the  following  headings :  insufficient  ventilation 
and  lighting,  disposal  of  fumes,  dust  and  waste  liquids,  defective  drainage, 
washing  and  lavatory  accommodation,  rest,  cloak  and  change  rooms, 
inadequate  water  supply,  defective  and  dirty  premises,  dirty  walls,  floors  and' 
windows,  overcrowding,  protection  of  workers,  defective  sanitary 
conveniences,  etc. 

(3)  Machinery. 

The  continued  increase  in  the  demand  for  electric  current  is  reflected 
by  the  extensions  to  power  stations  throughout  the  Union.  Good  progress 
has  been  made  at  the  new  power  station  at  Orlando,  which  is  being  erected 
for  the  Johannesburg  Municipality.  At  Congella  power  station  the  output 
has  been  increased  by  12  per  cent,  and  at  Colenso  there  was  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent. 

Additional  plant  has  been  installed  at  Pretoria  power  station  and  a 
power  line  erected  to  supply  Brits  with  current.  There  was  an  increase 
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of  13f5  per  cent,  in  the  demand  for  current  from  the  Capetown  Electricity 
Department  and  the  Electricity  Supply  Commission  at  the  Cape  increased 
its  supply  by  5*1  per  cent.  Good  progress  was  made  at  the  New  Table 
Bay  power  station,  where  one  of  the  three  40,000  K.\  .A.  generating  sets 
was  completed.  At  this  station  three  high-pressure  boilers  were  placed  in 
commission.  The  load  at  Caledon  increased  by  10  per  cent.,  and  at  Bredas- 
dorp,  Stellenbosch,  Hermanus  and  George  between  30  and  35  per  cent. 
Riversdale  installed  a  165  K.W.  oil  engine  driven  generator.  At  Somerset 
East  the  oil  plant  has  been  replaced  by  a  steam  driven  plant,  consisting  of 
2  water  tube  boilers,  each  of  3,000  lb.  evaporative  capacity  and  two  150 
K.W.  generators.  At  Port  Elizabeth  two  80,000  lb.  per  hour  boilers  are 
being  installed  at  the  power  station.  Due  to  industrial  development  the 
increase  in  electric  power  demanded  from  the  East  London  power  station 
was  558  horse  power.  This  station  is  also  being  enlarged. 

Burghersdorp  power  station  was  redesigned  and  the  output  was  double 
that  of  1937.  There  have  been  increased  outputs  from  the  power  stations  at 
Kingwilliamstown,  Queenstown,  Aliwal  North,  Umtata  and  from  the  stations 
in  smaller  towns.  Bloemfontein  power  station  increased  its  capacity  by 
7,500  K.W.  At  Reddersburg,  Britstowm  and  Ventersburg  the  power  stations 
were  nearly  completed  by  the  end  of  1938  and  at  Lindley  and  Springfontein 
the  power  plants  were  enlarged. 

The  Rand  Water  Board  has  almost  completed  a  scheme,  to  cost  nearly 
1J  million  pounds,  to  supply  the  Rand  with  additional  water.  This  will 
bring  the  total  capacity  of  the  Board’s  supply  to  68  million  gallons  per  24 
hours.  A  water  filtration  plant  for  the  City  of  Capetown  was  brought  into 
commission  during  the  year.  The  latest  machinery  has  been  installed  and 
the  plant  can  handle  3  million  gallons  of  water  per  day.  Kimberley 
Municipality  installed  a  new  turbine  ’driven  low-lift  pump  at  its  water¬ 
works.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  125,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour. 
This  Council’s  Abattoir  was  completed.  It  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  refrigerating  and  by-product  plants. 

Most  of  the  new  factories  registered  during  the  year  installed  modern 
machinery.  The  increase  in  the  demand  for  electric  current  wTas  not  only 
due  to  increase  in  domestic  load,  but  also  to  new  factories  and  extensions 
to  factories. 

Boilers. — The  inspections  and  hydraulic  tests  of  boilers  carried  out  by 
inspectors  during  the  year  were  as  follows  :  — 


Trans¬ 

vaal. 

Orange 

Free 

State. 

Cape 

Western 

Province. 

Cape 

Eastern 

Province 

(Mid¬ 

lands). 

♦Cape 

Eastern 

Province 

(Bor¬ 

der). 

Natal. 

Totals 

for 

Union. 

External  Inspections . 

1,634 

514 

1,143 

345 

200 

1,055 

4,891 

Internal  Inspections . 

1,403 

423 

829 

279 

150 

744 

3,828 

Hydraulic  Tests . 

784 

170 

314 

153 

104 

316 

1,841 

*  From  1/2/38  to  31/12/38. 


As  a  result  of  inspection,  8  boilers  were  found  in  such  defective  condi¬ 
tion  that  permission  for  their  continued  use  was  refused ;  in  some  cases 
satisfactory  repairs  were  effected  and  permits  subsequently  restored,  others 
were  discarded  as  unfit  for  further  steam  generation.  The  number  of  new 
permits  issued  during  the  year  was  565  while  219  boilers  were  finally  dis¬ 
carded.  One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  new  boilers  were  submitted  for  first 
inspection.  These  were  all  found  suitable  for  the  makers’  intended  working 
pressure  and  are  classified  according  to  type  hereunder. 


Type. 

Trans¬ 

vaal. 

Orange 

Free 

State. 

Cape 

Western 

Province. 

Cape 

Eastern 

Province 

(Mid¬ 

lands). 

♦Cape 

Eastern 

Province 

(Bor¬ 

der). 

Natal. 

Totals 

for 

Union. 

Cylindrical,  Multitubular,  exter¬ 
nally  fired . 

1 

1 

Cylindrical,  Multitubular,  inter¬ 
nally  fired . 

9 

2 

3 

14 

Lancashire,  Cornish  and 

Galloway . 

1 

1 

Locomotive . 

11 

2 

3 

1 

*  — 

9 

26 

Vertical . 

49 

4 

26 

13 

IV  *5 

24 

121 

Water-tube — Straight . 

4 

— 

4 

3 

— 

1 

12 

Water-tube — Curved . 

3 

— 

1 

— 

_ 

_ 

4 

Miscellaneous . 

7 

— 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

10 

Marine . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total . 

85 

8 

36 

18 

5 

37 

189 

♦From  1/2/38  to  31/12/38. 
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The  following1  is  a  classification  of  all  the  registered  boilers  in  the  Union, 
excluding  those  used  in  the  mining  industry  and  those  owned  by  the  Rail¬ 
ways,  Airways  and  Harbours  Administration.  The  total  number  is  7,244 
of  which  4,71(i  were  in  use  on  31st  December;  the  number  in  use  decreased 
by  195  ’during  the  year:  — 


Type. 

Transvaal. 

Orange  Free 

State. 

Cape 

WTestern 

Province. 

Cape  Eastern 

Province. 

(Midlands.) 

Cape  Eastern 

Province. 

(Border.) 

Natal. 

Totals  for 

Union. 

Date  of  Oldest 

Boiler  in  Use. 

Highest  Steam 

Pressure  lb. 

per  sq.  in. 

Cylindrical,  Multitubular,  ex- 

77 

8 

25 

10 

4 

146 

270 

1,894 

195 

ternally  fired . 

Cylindrical,  Multitubular,  inter- 

46 

10 

62 

4 

13 

27 

162 

1,882 

200 

nally  fired . 

Lancashire,  Cornish  and  Galloway 

78 

10 

62 

11 

18 

30 

209 

1,895 

225 

Locomotive . 

674 

650 

456 

178 

161 

430 

2,549 

1,888 

250 

Vertical . 

1,876 

229 

391 

190 

123 

430 

3,239 

1,880 

600 

Water-tube — Straight . 

252 

41 

75 

37 

18 

184 

607 

1,895 

700 

Water-tube — Curved . 

25 

6 

4 

— 

2 

16 

43 

1,881 

275 

Marine . 

— 

— 

18 

— 

— 

— 

18 

1,900 

280 

Miscellaneous . 

64 

10 

25 

12 

9 

17 

147 

1,900 

300 

Total . 

3,092 

964 

1,118 

442 

348 

1,280 

7,244 

— 

Elevators . — The  total  number  of  registered  elevators  in  use  at  the  end 
of  the  year  increased  by  257  to  2,204.  These  are  classified  as  follows  :  — 


Type. 

Trans¬ 

vaal. 

Orange 

Free 

State. 

Cape 

Western 

Province. 

Cape 

Eastern 

Province 

(Mid¬ 

lands). 

Cape 

Eastern 

Province 

(Bor¬ 

der). 

Natal. 

Totals 

for 

Union. 

Electric . 

1,089 

28 

529 

95 

39 

382 

2,162 

Hydraulic . 

1 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

1 

2 

Belt  Driven . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 

7 

Other . 

18 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33 

Totals . 

1,110 

43 

529 

95 

41 

386 

2,204 

Inspections  carried  out  during 

the  year . 

2,057 

38 

679 

134 

74 

648 

3,630 

Electric. 

Hydraulic. 

Belt  Driven. 

Others. 

Totals. 

Passenger . 

1,105 

2 

33 

1,140 

Goods . 

324 

2 

5 

— 

331 

Combined  Passenger  and  Goods 

733 

— 

— 

— 

733 

Totals . 

2,162 

2 

7 

33 

2,204 

During  the  year  298  new  elevators  were  installed  and  41  were  discarded. 
Among  the  latter  were  old  installations  dismantled  to  give  place  to  more 
modern  equipment.  The  total  number  of  new  elevators  erected  shews  an 
increase  of  47  compared  with  1937. 

(4)  Accidents. 

The  regulations  under  the  Act  provide  that  all  accidents  which  result 
in  the  injured  person  being  disabled  for  fourteen  days  or  more  shall  be 
reported;  therefore,  in  the  following  remarks  and  the  statistics  given  in 
Tables  (d)  and  ( e )  only  such  accidents  are  included.  During  the  year, 
683  accidents  which  caused  injury  to  731  persons  and  included  73  fatalities 
were  reported.  Compared  with  the  previous  year  the  number  of  accidents 
decreased  by  37,  the  casualties  remained  the  same  and  the  fatalities  increased 
by  10. 

There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  accident  rate  during  the  year.  The 
number  of  accidents  has  decreased  although  the  number  of  employees  in 
industry  has  increased.  A  number  of  persons  employed  on  irrigation  works, 
saw  mills,  engineering  works  and  at  timber  yards  are  not  mechanically 
minded.  Due  to  this  there  has  been  a  number  of  accidents  which  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  employees  had  more  experience.  Many  of  these 
accidents  were  not  caused  by  machinery  but  were  due  to  other  causes  as 
can  be  seen  in  Table  (e). 

The  largest  number  of  accidents  occurred  in  engineering  and  allied 
industries,  although  there  was  a  decrease  of  37  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  There  were  7  fatalities  which  is  an  increase  of  one.  There  was  also 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents  in  places  where  raw  materials  and 
products  of  agriculture  are  treated.  Under  this  heading  the  number  of 
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fatalities  increased  from  3  to  7.  Timber  yards  and  saw  mills  not  including 
furniture  manufacture,  accounted  for  100  accidents  which  is  an  increase 
of  14,  but  the  deaths  decreased  from  >3  to  1. 

In  the  preparation,  treatment  and  preserving  of  food,  drink,  condiments 
and  tobacco  there  were  106  accidents  of  which  10  were  fatal.  This  is  an 
increase  of  9  accidents  but  the  number  of  fatalities  remained  the  same. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  number  of  instances  where  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  deaths. 

In  connection  with  the  classification  of  the  accidents  which  occurred 
during  the  year  under  review,  it  is  significant  that  with  4,716  boilers  in  use 
in  the  Union  there  was  one  accident.  Another  noteworthy  point  is  that  with 
2,204  elevators  in  use,  there  were  two  fatalities  and  injuries  to  four  persons. 
The  small  number  of  accidents  is  due  to  frequent  inspections  of  boilers  and 
elevators  and  the  unceasing  efforts  of  inspectors  to  ensure  that  they  are  in 
safe  working  order.  It  is  very  desirable  to  inspect  elevators  once  every  six 
months  and  the  majority  have  been  inspected  twice  during  1938.  Due  to 
the  rapid  increase  in  plant,  including  elevators  and  other  machinery,  this 
rate  of  inspection  will  be  difficult  to  maintain.  For  the  same  reason  it  has 
been  impossible  to  make  systematic  machinery  inspections.  Although  the 
number  of  these  inspections  increased  from  1,573  in  1937  to  2,329  in  the 
3'ear  under  review,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  machinery  accidents,  if  more  inspections  could 
be  made. 

There  were  32  persons  killed  and  65  injured  in  88  accidents  which 
occurred  at  places,  other  than  registered  factories,  where  machinery  is  used. 
From  electric  power  stations  and  distribution  systems  47  accidents  were 
reported  including  15  fatalities  compared  with  59  accidents  and  12  fatalities 
in' 1937. 

The  following  remarks  deal  with  the  causes  of  accidents  as  shown  in 
the  classification  adopted  in  Table  (e)  :  — 

Working  Machinery.-—  Approximately  43  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  accidents  reported  fall  in  this  class,  including  all  machinery  accidents  not 
shown  under  other  sub-headings.  These  consist  principally  of  casualties 
incidental  to  the  working  of  general  machinery  and  the  operation  of 
individual  machines.  The  figures  under  this  heading  show  an  increase  of  4 
per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  figures  for  1937.  Many  of  these  accidents 
happened  to  non-Europeans  at  timber  yards  and  engineering  works.  In  most 
cases  hand  and  finger  injuries  were  sustained. 

Transmission  Machinery. — Accidents  placed  under  this  heading  are  those 
which  occurred  in  connection  with  the  transmission  of  power  through 
shafting,  gearing,  belts,  etc.,  and  total  11  including  four  fatalities  com¬ 
pared  with  33  accidents  and  10  fatalities  the  previous  year.  It  is  pleasing 
to  note  the  substantial  reduction  in  accidents  and  fatalities  under  this 
heading.  Some  of  the  latter  were  caused  by  persons  attempting  to  ship  belts 
without  stopping  the  shafting. 

Elevators  and,  Lifting  Machinery . — Twenty-nine  accidents  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  lifting  machinery  compared  with  32  the  previous 
year.  Two  persons  were  killed  and  four  injured  by  electric  passenger 
elevators.  This  represents  a  reduction  of  eight  in  the  number  of  casualties 
in  connection  with  elevators.  Taking  into  consideration  that  the  total 
number  of  elevators  in  use  in  the  Union  is  2,204,  which  is  an  increase  of  257 
compared  with  1937,  and  the  thousands  of  passengers  travelling  daily,  the 
number  of  accidents  is  remarkably  low.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  not 
one  of  the  accidents  which  occurred  was  due  to  any  defect  in  the  elevator 
installation.  The  small  number  of  accidents  is  largely  due  to  more  frequent 
inspections.  Elevators  were  formerly  inspected  once  every  9  to  12  months, 
but  this  period  has  been  gradually  shortened  to  six  months  in  many  cases. 

The  remainder  of  the  casualties  falling  under  this  heading  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  cranes  and  hoists  of  various  kinds. 

Electricity . — Twenty-four  accidents  in  which  16  persons  were  killed  and 
11  injured  were  directly  caused  by  electricity.  Compared  with  the  previous 
year,  the  number  of  accidents  decreased  by  three  and  the  fatalities  increased 
by  four.  Four  persons  were  killed  on  roofs  of  buildings  by  coming  into 
contact  with  bare  service  wires.  A  great  number  of  these  connections  has 
been  replaced  by  approved  wire  during  the  year.  A  number  of  accidents 
were  due  to  persons  making  contact  with  structures  which  had  become 
alive  through  leakage  of  current.  This  was  the  cause  of  death  of  a  European 
girl  as  she  stepped  into  her  bath.  A  European  child  was  electrocuted  in  the 
yard  of  her  residence.  Her  father  had  laid  an  extension  underground  to 
an  outbuilding,  consisting  of  ordinary  flex  in  tubing.  The  accident  was 
due  to  a  leakage  of  current  and  very  wet  ground.  Three  Indian  youths  were 
electrocuted  in  a  street  when  they  became  entangled,  in  the  dark,  with  a 
broken  electric  wire. 
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Other  Classifications. — Approximately  49  per  cent,  of  the  total  casualties 
and  53  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  reported  were  due  to  causes  other  than 
machinery  or  electrical  apparatus.  These  include  “  falls  of  persons  ”, 
“  falling  objects  ”,  “  poisonous,  hot  or  corrosive  substances  ”,  “  explosions, 
fire  ”,  etc.,  and  the  percentages  show  little  variation  compared  with  the 
records  of  previous  years. 

Accidents  due  to  Contravention  of  the  Regulations. — The  investigations 
held  into  8(i  accidents  disclosed  that  the  Machinery  Regulations  had  been 
contravened.  The  principal  offences  were  those  of  disobeying  instructions 
and  cleaning  or  adjusting  machinery  in  motion.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
guilty  person  was  the  one  who  suffered  injury  and  for  this  reason  no  further 
action  was  taken.  Arising  out  of  accidents,,  six  prosecutions  were  instituted, 
particulars  of  which  are  included  in  Table  (a). 

Personal  Causes. — An  analysis  of  the  personal  cause  of  all  accidents 
reported  during  the  year  shows  that  66  per  cent,  were  due  to  misadventure 
or  danger  inherent  to  work,  and  23  per  cent,  were  the  fault  of  the  injured 
person  either  through  carelessness,  ignorance  or  disobedience  to  orders.  The 
remainder  were  attributed  to  the  fault  of  persons  other  than  those  injured 
or  to  defective  plant. 

Fatal  Accidents. — Following  is  a  brief  description  of  those  fatal 
accidents  which  may  be  considered  of  an  unusual  nature:  — 

Due  to  leakage  in  an  electric  stove,  current  passed  through  the 
conduit  to  the  drainpipe  of  the  bathroom  ;  as  a  European  girl  stepped 
into  the  bath  she  was  electrocuted. 

When  the  pump  delivery  pipe  at  a  sugar  mill  was  disconnected 
black  liquid  flowed  out,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  was  released  and 
a  European  and  five  natives  were  gassed;  three  of  the  natives  died. 

In  a  bark  chopping,  grinding  and  baling  mill  nine  natives 
were  burnt  due  to  a  dust  explosion  and  four  of  these  died. 

During  a  storm  at  night  the  branches  of  trees  broke  an  electric 
wire.  In  the  dark  an  Indian  youth  became  entangled  in  this  wire ; 
he  shouted  for  help  and  his  two  brothers  came  to  his  aid  and  all 
all  three  were  electrocuted. 

A  European  was  fatally  injured  when  he  was  drawn  into  the 
gears  of  a  hay  press ;  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  was  caught  whilst  he 
was  screwing  down  grease  caps. 

A  European  and  a  Native  were  fatally  scalded  when  a  boiler 
tube  burst  due  to  external  erosion  caused  by  a  soot  blower. 

A  Coloured  labourer  working  on  top  of  a  threshing  machine  had 
both  legs  severed  below  the  knees  when  he  overbalanced  and  fell  on  to 
the  revolving  drum. 

Non-casualty  Accidents. — The  Machinery  Regulations  require  -that, 
although  no  personal  injury  is  caused,  certain  classes  of  accidents  which  may 
endanger  the  safety  of  persons  shall  be  reported.  There  were  8  such  accidents 
reported  during  the  year,  particulars  of  which  are  given  below:  — 

Fire  occured  in  the  acetylene  charging  rack,  due  to  ignition  of 
acetylene  gas  consequent  upon  the  blowing  out  of  a  safety  disc  in  a 
cylinder  while  under  charge. 

The  right  hand  furnace  crown  of  a  boiler  dropped  about  five 
inches  while  the  boiler  was  being  tired. 

A  four-inch  steam  pipe  burst,  due  to  a  water  hammer  being  caused 
when  the  valve  was  opened  very  slightly.  The  branch  fractured  near 
the  range. 

An  emery  wheel  burst  and  the  cast  iron  guard  was  shattered  to 
bits,  after  being  in  use  for  ten  days. 

An  air  compressor  receiver  exploded  and  went  through  the  roof. 
The  bottom  concave  end  of  the  receiver  fractured  along  the  circum¬ 
ferential  seam. 

The  worm  shaft  of  an  elevator  sheared  1|  in.  from  the  brake 
coupling.  It  was  found  that  the  lift  car  had  overtravelled  at  the  top 
floor,  and  the  counterweight  landed  on  the  buffer. 

A  30  H.P.  cylinder  vertical  Diesel  type  oil  engine  was  wrecked; 
this  was  caused  by  a  broken  connecting  rod.  The  reason  for  the 
breakage  could  not  be  ascertained. 

An  electric  switch  blew  out  while  under  repair.  The  left  outside 
terminal  was  worn,  and  while  a  nut  was  being  tightened  it  broke, 
causing  a  short  circuit. 

5.  Working  Conditions. 

The  increase  in  factory  personnel  continued  during  1938.  Generally 
speaking,  working  conditions  were  good.  Shortage  of  European  labour  in 
some  areas  continued  during  the  year  under  review,  and  operatives  were  still 
found  to  be  migrating  to  Johannesburg  and  the  Reef,  where  better  wages 
were  obtainable.  No  further  movement  in  the  direction  of  distributing  the 
working  hours  over  a  five-day  week  was  observed. 
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Hmn-s  of  Work. — Considerable  and  consistent  overtime  was  worked  in 
bakeries,  and  five  contravention  notices  were  served  which  led  to  four 
prosecutions  being  instituted  for  working  excessive  hours.  Overtime  was  not 
so  prevalent  in  country  creameries  as  formerly,  but  millers  were  found  to 
be  offending  in  this  respect,  and  several  prosecutions  were  instituted.  One 
Native,  employed  in  a  milk  carton  factory,  worked  251  hours  overtime  in  one 
month,  for  which  he  was  paid  ordinary  time.  This  was  stated  to  be  at  his 
own  request,  to  enable  him  to  pay  arrear  taxes.  Considerable  overtime  was 
worked  in  printing  establishments.  The  decrease  in  the  production  of  goods 
from  shirt  and  clothing  factories  minimized  the  necessity  for  overtime  in 
that  industry,  but  the  wool,  hides  and  skin  factories  worked  considerable 
overtime  during  the  season.  Overtime  worked  by  motor  assembly  plants  was 
less  spasmodic  than  in  former  years.  At  the  instance  of  inspectors,  certain 
sugar  mills,  instead  of  applying  for  a  seasonal  extension  of  working  hours  in 
respect  of  their  non-European  workers  during  the  crushing  season,  tried  the 
experiment  of  working  the  ordinary  eight-hour  shift.  This  turned  out  so 
advantageous  to  occupiers  and  workers  that  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  become 
the  general  practice  in  the  industry. 

Employment  of  Women. — During  1938,  occupiers  experienced  difficulty 
in  obtaining  European  women  for  knitwear  factories,  as  this  work  has  to  be 
done  standing  and  requires  more  application  than  similar  work  in  the  clothing 
industry  at  the  same  commencing  wage.  The  appointment  of  a  welfare 
supervisor  in  one  large  factory,  to  assist  in  teaching  the  work,  was  urged. 
Representations  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  European  women  in  juxta¬ 
position  with  males  of  other  races  continued ;  a  special  enquiry  was  instituted 
but  no  real  cause  for  offence  was  disclosed.  New  clothing  and  cleaning  and 
dyeing  factories  which  were  established  during  the  year  gave  employment  to 
a  number  of  women  in  one  area,  but  in  some  cases,  European  women 
refused  to  work  in  the  clothing  industry  owing  to  contact  with  Asiatic  males. 
Occupiers  were  willing  to  co-operate,  and  conditions  improved.  Short-time 
and  weeks  of  unemployment  have  long  been  a  grievance  among  workers  in  the 
fish  curing  trade,  this  being  responsible  for  the  employment  of  a  poor  type 
of  worker.  Weather  conditions  and  lack  of  fish  are  the  main  factors. 

Employment  of  Juveniles . — The  employment  in  factories  of  persons  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  is  prohibited,  and  the  Act  provides  that  no  boy  or 
girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  a  factory  without  a 
certificate  of  physical  fitness  issued  by  a  medical  officer.  During  the  year 
327  such  certificates  were  issued,  an  increase  of  26  over  1937.  Seventeen 
juveniles  were  found  to  be  medically  unfit  for  factory  work,  this  being  an 
increase  of  10  compared  with  the  figure  for  the  previous  year. 

Exemptions . — There  was  a  decrease  of  15  in  the  number  of  establishments 
granted  permission  to  work  on  Sundays,  but  an  increase  of  1,547  in  the 
number  of  males,  and  a  decrease  of  2,729  in  the  number  of  females  involved. 
Exemption  from  the  provisions  relating  to  working  hours  was  granted  in  the 
case  of  seasonal  industries  such  as  creameries,  fruit  and  egg  packing,  and 
jam  making.  Compared  with  the  previous  year  there  was  an  increase  of  14 
in  the  number  of  applications  granted,  but  a  decrease  of  716  in  the  number 
of  males,  and  1,057  in  the  number  of  females  affected.  A  limited  number  of 
exemptions  was  granted  allowing  the  employment  of  women  and  boys  between 
the  hours  of  6  p.m.  and  9  p.m.  in  bakeries,  and  exemptions  were  also  approved 
in  a  few  clothing  factories  during  the  holiday  rush,  one  printing  factory, 
and  where  continuous  processes  rendered  it  necessary. 

Outworkers. — The  number  of  outworkers  engaged  in  the  garment  making 
industry  as  at  31st  December  was  958  compared  with  782  the  previous  year 
and  587  as  at  31st  December,  1936. 

(6)  Welfare. 

First  Aid. — In  factories  in  which  there  are  ten  or  more  employees,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  employer  to  provide  properly  equipped  first  aid  boxes 
under  the  charge  of  a  competent  person.  In  most  factories  these  requirements 
were  fully  observed,  and  many  difficulties  were  overcome  during  1938.  The 
St.  John's  Ambulance  Association  continued  their  co-operation  with  the 
Department,  and  evening  classes  for  factory  employees  were  inaugurated  in 
East  London.  The  public  was  found  to  be  taking  more  interest  in  first  aid, 
and  in  one  area,  all  previous  records  in  regard  to  enrolment  at  classes  were 
broken.  The  number  of  factories  providing  first  rate  ambulance  rooms  shewed 
a  steady  increase.  Occupiers  of  country  factories  have  made  arrangements 
for  first  aid  instruction,  one  mill  having  four  men  trained  by  a  local  doctor. 

Industrial  Diseases. — Four  cases  of  anthrax,  none  of  which  proved  fatal, 
occurred  in  the  Eastern  Province  during  the  year.  A  European  child,  who 
was  thought  to  have  contracted  the  disease  through  contact  with  his  father’s 
clothing,  worn  in  a  produce  store,  was  one  of  the  victims. 

Sixty-six  cases  of  dermatitis  occurred  in  a  fresh  fruit  and  citrus  packing 
factory,  but  only  one  of  these  was  serious.  The  use  of  a  patent  ointment 
has  minimized  the  risk  to  a  great  extent.  Two  cases  of  dermatitis  were 
discovered  in  sawmills;  these  were  caused  by  dipping  timber  in  disinfec¬ 
tant,  and  affected  Europeans  only.  A  further  case,  due  to  the  use  of  crude 
oil  in  lubricating  moulds  for  cement  pipe  manufacture,  was  reported.  A 
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sample  of  the  oil  was  sent  to  London  for  analysis  and  report,  and  the 
employee  concerned,  who  was  away  on  leave,  was  promised  a  change  of 
occupation  on  his  return  to  duty. 

An  alleged  death  from  lead  poisoning  was  investigated,  but  Ihe  death 
was  found  to  be  due  to  other  causes.  One  case  in  a  motor  assembly  plant 
was  reported  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  These  firms  are  taking  all 
precautions,  and  in  motor  body  construction  only  a  quarter  of  the  amount  of 
solder  formerly  used  is  now  necessary,  hence  the  reduction  of  lead  dust  and 
disease. 

An  apprentice  incurred  dust  on  his  lungs  due  to  working  on  an 
unexhausted  sandpapering  machine.  Hequirements  calling  for  the  exhaust¬ 
ing  of  all  wood-working  machinery  were  served  on  the  firm,  and  measures 
to  improve  the  general  ventilation  of  the  premises  were  recommended.  Two 
cases  of  probable  tuberculosis  in  laundries  were  discovered,  and  referred  to 
the  Municipality  concerned. 

Protective  Clothing. — Employers  generally  were  prepared  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  relating  to  the  use  of  protective  clothing  by  workers, 
and  the  workers  themselves  are  gradually  co-operating.  Waterproof  aprons 
and  footwear  for  wet  processes  in  laundries  have  been  provided  by  factory 
occupiers  in  some  areas ;  also  overalls  to  be  worn  when  sorting  soiled 
clothing. 

Seating. — The  requirements  of  Section  29  ( k )  of  the  Act  in  this  respect 
were  generally  well  observed. 

Rest  and  Cloak  Rooms. — Conditions  in  respect  of  these  facilities  in  most 
inspectorates  are  fairly  satisfactory,  though  non-compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  is  frequent  in  some  of  the  rural  areas.  Exceptional 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  Transvaal  inspectorate. 

Confinement  Allotvances. — During  the  year,  452  applications  for  confine¬ 
ment  allowances  under  Section  18  of  the  Act,  involving  a  sum  of 
£4,540.  4s.  4d.  were  granted.  Compared  with  the  previous  year,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  33  in  the  number  of  grants  approved,  and  £761.  Is.  2d. 
in  the  amount  disbursed. 


(7)  Statistics. 


(a)  Prosecutions. 


Section  or  Regulation  Contravened. 

Number 

Results. 

Penalties. 

of 

Cases. 

Dis¬ 

charged. 

Con¬ 

victed. 

Sections  12  (1)  and  (2) ;  14  (a),  ( b )  and  (c) ;  17  (4)  and  (5) 
20  (a)  ;  21  (1). 

and  Chapter  I ;  Regulation  16. 

Hours,  overtime,  juveniles,  etc . 

1 

1 

£  s.  d. 

22  0  0 

Section  6  (2)  (6). 

Failing  to  produce  time  and  wages  register . 

2 

2 

4  0  0 

Failing  to  carry  out  requirements . 

i 

— 

1 

3  0  0 

Section  8. 

Occupying  unregistered  premises . 

34 

34 

86  10  0 

Section  12  (1). 

Failing  to  keep  time  and  wages  register . 

13 

1 

12 

33  0  0 

Section  12  (2). 

Failing  to  exhibit  Certificate  of  Registration . 

4 

1 

3 

5  0  0 

Section  13. 

Employing  persons  for  more  than  8  hours  in  one  day  and  48 

3 

1 

2 

6  0  0 

hours  in  one  week . 

Section  13  (1)  (c). 

Continuously  employing  a  worker  for  more  than  5  hours 

9 

1 

8 

13  0  0 

withour  a  break . 

Sections  13  and  17. 

Employing  persons  for  more  than  50  hours  per  week  and 

1 

1 

failing  to  pay  overtime . 

Sections  13  (1)  (c) ;  14  (a),  ( b )  and  (c) ;  15  (1);  17  (2)  (a) 
and  (6);  17  (4)  and  (5);  21  (1);  26  (1)  (6);  33  (d)  and 
Chapter  I,  Regulation  16. 

Hours  of  work,  juveniles,  overtime,  Sunday  work,  etc . 

1 

1 

50  0  0 

Section  17  (4). 

Failing  to  pay  overtime . 

3 

_ 

3 

3  0  0 

Section  17  (5). 

Failing  to  keep  Overtime  Register . 

4 

1 

3 

4  0  0 

Section  26  (1)  (a). 

Employing  persons  on  Sunday  without  permission . 

4 

— 

4 

12  10  0 

Section  28  (c). 

Failing  to  keep  exit  to  fire  escape  clear  and  unobstructed . . . 

3 

— 

3 

15  10  0 

Section  29  (a). 

Failing  to  clean  the  windows . 

1 

— 

1 

0  5  0 

Section  29  (/). 

Failing  to  provide  fans  or  atomisers  to  prevent  dust . 

1 

— 

1 

4  0  0 

Section  29  (g). 

Failing  to  provide  25  square  feet  of  clear  floor  space  for  each 

1 

1 

4  0  0 

Section  29  ( h ). 

Failing  to  provide  adequate  lighting  at  workplace . 

1 

— 

1 

0  5  0 
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Section  or  Regulation  Contravened. 

Number 

Results. 

of 

Cases. 

Dis¬ 

charged. 

Con¬ 

victed. 

Penalties. 

Section  29  ( i ). 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Failing  to  provide  change  room  and  washing  facilities. . . . 
Section  29  ( j ). 

5 

1* 

4 

6 

0 

0 

Failing  to  lime-wash  walls . 

Section  29  ( l ). 

i 

— 

1 

0 

10 

0 

Failing  to  provide  accommodation  for  clothing  put  off . . . . 
Section  32,  bead  with  Section  13  (1)  (a)  and  (6). 

7 

1* 

6 

12 

0 

0 

Working  excessive  hours. . . 

Section  33  (a). 

10 

— 

10 

16 

10 

0 

j^aking  false  entries  in  overtime  register . 

Chapter  I,  Regulation  16. 

1 

-  . 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Failing  to  render  overtime  returns . 

Chpater  I,  Regulation  17. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

Failing  to  number  rooms . 

Chapter  I,  Regulation  20. 

2 

— 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Failing  to  exhaust- ventilate  spray  polishing  processes . 

Chapter  I,  Regulation  22. 

Failing  to  provide  sufficient  sanitary  accommodation  for 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

workers . 

Chapter  I,  Regulation  26. 

1 

— 

1 

1 

10 

0 

Failing  to  notify  in  writing  the  closing  of  a  factory . 

Chapter  III,  Regulation  2. 

1 

— 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Failing  to  provide  overalls . 

Chapter  III,  Regulation  6  (c). 

2 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Failing  to  provide  dustproof  ceiling . 

Chapter  IV,  Regulation  4. 

i 

— 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Failing  to  place  first-aid  box  in  charge  of  responsible  person 
Chapter  IV,  Regulation  6. 

5 

— 

5 

4 

10 

0 

Failing  to  provide  first-aid  box . 

Chapter  VI,  Regulation  3,  read  with  Section  17  (c), 

Part  2  of  Act. 

Failing  to  see  that  all  safety  appliances  were  maintained  in 

2 

1 

1 

2 

10 

0 

good  working  condition . 

Chapter  VI,  Regulaiton  4  (9). 

i 

— 

1 

i 

0 

0 

Failing  to  provide  fans  or  atomizers  to  prevent  dust . 

Chapter  VI,  Regulation  8  (3). 

i 

1 

Interfering  with  lift  lock . . . 

Chapter  VI,  Regulation  21  (1). 

Failing  to  fit  mechanical  appliance  for  stopping  and  starting 

i 

1 

0 

10 

0 

belt  driven  machinery . 

Chapter  VI,  Regulations  24  (a)  and  115  (1). 
Failing  to  fence  or  guard  a  shaft  within  reach,  securely,  and 

i 

1 

7 

10 

0 

failing  to  report  an  accident . 

Chapter  VI,  Regulation  24  (e). 

Failing  to  guard  all  parts  of  wheels,  drums  and  pulleys  within 

i 

1 

5 

0 

0 

reach . 

Chapter  VI,  Regulation  26. 

i 

— 

1 

cautioned. 

Failing  to  guard  machinery . 

Chapter  VI,  Regulation  27  (3). 

4 

— 

4 

22 

0 

0 

Failing  to  provide  fittings  for  air  receiver . 

Chapter  VI,  Regulation  34  (2). 

Failing  to  earth  disconnected  electrical  apparatus  which 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

constituted  a  danger . 

Chapter  VI,  Regulation  74  (1). 

1 

— 

1 

7 

10 

0 

Failing  to  lock  lift  gate  securely  before  absenting  himself. . 
Chapter  VI,  Regulation  115. 

1 

— 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Failing  to  report  an  accident . 

1 

- , 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Total . 

142 

12 

130 

376 

10 

0 

*  Withdrawn. 

( b )  Number  of  Plans  submitted  by  Municipalities,  etc.,  1988;  New  Premises 
and,  Alterations  and  Extensions  of  Existing  Premises. 


Inspectorate. 

New  Premises. 

Alterations 

and 

Additions. 

Total  Number. 

Cape  Western  Province . 

89 

81 

170 

Cape  Eastern  Province  (Midlands) . 

17 

22 

39 

Cape  Eastern  Province  (Border) . 

2 

5 

7 

Natal . 

59 

33 

92 

Transvaal . 

113 

281 

394 

Orange  Free  State . 

5 

9 

14 

Total . 

285 

431 

716 

93 


(c)  Premises  Registered  and  Closed,  1938. 


Inspectorate. 

Number 

of 

Factories 
Regis¬ 
tered 
as  at 
31/12/37. 

Number 

Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

1938. 

Trans¬ 

ferred 

into 

District 

during 

1938. 

Trans¬ 
ferred 
out  of 
District 
during 
1938. 

Closed 

Down 

during 

1938. 

Await¬ 

ing 

Regis¬ 

tration 

at 

31/12/38. 

Total 
Number 
of  Regis¬ 
tered 
Factories 
as  at 
31/12/38. 

Cape  Western  Province . 

1,147 

120 

— 

— . 

138 

32 

1,129 

Cape  Eastern  Province  (Midlands) 

409 

40 

— 

— 

15 

193 

434 

Cape  Eastern  Province  (Border) 

304 

26 

— 

— 

20 

14 

310 

*Natal . 

1,081 

164 

— 

— . 

170 

34 

1,075 

Transvaal . . 

2,737 

441 

— 

278 

326 

220 

2,574 

Orange  Free  State . 

— 

21 

278 

— 

17 

48 

282 

Total . 

5,678 

812 

278 

278 

686 

541 

5,804 

*  Revised  Totais. 


(d)  Accidents  during  1938,  according  to  Industry. 


Industry. 


FACTORIES. 

Class  I. 

Treatment  of  Raw  Material,  the  product  of 
agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  (exclud¬ 
ing  tannery) . 

Class  II. 

Processes  in  Stone,  Clay,  Earthenware  and 

Glass . 

Class  III. 

Timber,  Sawmills,  Firewood . 

Class  IV. 

Metal  Engineering,  Machinery,  Motor  Engi¬ 
neering  . 

Class  V. 

Preparation,  Treatment  and  Preserving  of 
Food,  Drink,  Condiments  and  Tobacco . . . 
Class  VI. 

Production  of  Clothing  (excluding  boots  and 
shoes),  Textile  Fabrics  and  similar  articles 
Class  VII. 

Books,  Paper,  Printing  and  Engraving . 

Class  VIII. 

Vehicles  (mechanically  propelled  and  other¬ 
wise),  Fittings  for,  and  Parts  of . 

Class  IX. 

Breweries  and  Bottling . 

Class  X. 

Furniture,  Bedding  and  Upholstery . 

Class  XI. 

Drugs,  Chemicals  (including  fertilizers)  and 
By-Products,  Paints,  Varnishes,  and  Allied 

Products . 

Class  XII. 

Surgical,  Dental  and  other  Scientific  Instru¬ 
ments  and  Appliances  (including  Musical 

Instruments) . 

Class  XIII. 

Jewellery,  Diamond  Cutting,  Opticians . 

Class  XIV. 

Laundries,  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  . 

Class  XV. 

Leather  and  Leather  Work . 

Class  XVI. 

Building,  Carpentry,  General  Woodwork, 

Undertaking . 

Class  XVII. 

Miscellaneous . 

Totals — Factories . 


a 

cS 

0) 

o 

H 

2 

w 


Killed. 


ro 

Fh 

P 

o 

o 

O 


+2 

cS 


ie 

£ 


Injured. 


G 

c« 

Ph 

O 

H 

P 

w 


73 

Q 

P 

o 

f— I 

o 

O 


> 

P 


38 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

25 

30 

57 

1 

1 

— 

6 

6 

i 

i 

41 

48 

100 

— 

— 

— 

1 

15 

7 

i 

76 

100 

143 

2 

— 

— 

5 

69 

7 

— 

60 

139 

114 

— 

1 

2 

7 

39 

15 

10 

40 

106 

12 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

1 

— 

7 

12 

34 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

5 

2 

7 

33 

1 

5 

: 

_ 

_ _ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

5 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

1 

1 

3 

13 

43 

— 

— 

— 

1 

17 

2 

3 

20 

38 

9 

1 

1 

4 

3 

5 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

2 

1 

— 

7 

23 

i 

2 

— 

2 

13 

2 

— 

3 

23 

35 

— 

— 

— 

i 

14 

3 

3 

14 

35 

634 

4 

o 

2 

30 

213 

49 

30 

301 

595 

Separate  Accidents 
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Sh 

Killed. 

Injured. 

oo 

<D 

T3 

Industry. 

n 

Total  Numb 

of  Casualtiei 

European. 

Coloured. 

Asiatic. 

Native. 

European. 

Coloured. 

Asiatic. 

Native. 

Number  of 

Separate  Ac< 

NON-FACTORIES. 

Electric  Power  Stations  and  Distribution 

Systems . 

51 

6 

2 

3 

4 

21 

6 

1 

8 

47 

Municipal  Works  other  than  Power  Stations 

7 

1 

— 

— 

1 

5 

— 

— 

— 

7 

Buildings,  Flats,  Shops,  Private  Houses,  etc. 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

1 

6 

Other  Concerns  not  liable  for  Registration . . 

33 

4 

2 

— 

8 

7 

1 

— 

11 

28 

Totals — Non -Factories . 

97 

12 

4 

3 

13 

37 

7 

1 

20 

88 

Grand  Totals . 

731 

16 

9 

5 

43 

250 

56 

31 

321 

683 

(e)  Accidents  during  1938 — Classification. 


Fh 

<D  • 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Classification. 

Total  Numl 
of  Casualtiei 

European. 

Coloured. 

Asiatic. 

Native. 

European. 

Coloured. 

Asiatic. 

Native. 

Number  of 

Separate 

Accidents. 

I  (a). 

Prime  Movers . 

4 

1 

2 

1 

4 

I  ( b ). 

Transmission  Machinery . 

11 

1 

3 

7 

11 

I  (c). 

Lifting  Machinery . 

30 

2 

1 

_ 

2 

12 

_ 

1 

12 

29 

I  (d). 

Working  Machinery . 

295 

2 

2 

_ 

4 

109 

26 

16 

136 

294 

II. 

Explosions,  Fire . 

39 

1 

1 

6 

6 

3 

3 

19 

17 

III. 

Poisonous,  Hot  or  Corrosive  Substances . . 

37 

1 

1 

13 

3 

1 

18 

35 

IV. 

Electricity . 

27 

5 

2 

4 

5 

7 

1 

3 

24 

V. 

Falls  of  Persons . . . 

63 

i 

2 

1 

3 

33 

8 

4 

11 

63 

VI. 

Stepping  on  or  striking  against  Objects.. 

20 

15 

5 

_ 

20 

VII. 

Falling  Objects . . . 

58 

2 

i 

__ 

10 

14 

2 

1 

28 

47 

VIII. 

Handling  without  Machinery . 

70 

_ 

, 

. 

_ 

16 

4 

. 

50 

70 

IX. 

Hand  Tools . 

23 

12 

3 

1 

7 

23 

X. 

Miscellaneous . 

54 

— 

— 

— 

9 

11 

1 

4 

29 

46 

Total . 

731 

16 

9 

5 

43 

250 

56 

31 

321 

683 

9.  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFIT  ACT,  1937. 

Report  of  the  Central  Authority. 

Chairman :  Mr.  W.  D.  Norval,  Under-Secretary  for  Labour. 

Members  :  Messrs.  M.  S.  Tobias,  Industrial  Registrar,  and  H.  L.  Parker, 
Accountant,  Department  of  Labour. 

The  Act  and  regulations  were  promulgated  on  the  1st  January,  1938. 
The  legislation,  being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Union,  was  entirely  new 
to  the  industrial  public  and  consequently  a  certain  degree  of  hesitancy  to 
take  steps  to  secure  the  application  of  the  measure  existed,  especially  amongst 
employers. 

It  was  found  that  much  educative  work  was  necessary,  and,  working 
in  close  collaboration  with  the  Department,  the  Central  Authority,  by 
interviews  and  discussions,  helped  to  disseminate  information  and  over¬ 
come  the  objections  which  were  raised.  The  most  deeprooted  of  these  were 
not  concerned  with  the  practical  application  of  the  Act  but  were  directed 
against  the  Act  itself,  and  the  following  two  examples  illustrate  the  type 
of  objection  which  had  to  be  met:  — 

(a)  Administration  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Government. 


(b)  The  scope  of  the  Act  should  not  be  limited  to  the  industries 
appearing  in  the  schedule  but  all  industrial  activity  throughout 
the  Union  should  be  embraced  and  the  Act  applied  nationally 
and  not  to  each  scheduled  industry  separately. 

Whatever  their  merits,  it  was  naturally  not  possible  to  meet  these 
objections  as  the  Act  is  framed  at  present,  and  they  are  recorded  merely 
as  indicative  of  the  attitude  adopted  in  certain  quarters  the  result  of  which 
has  been  to  retard  the  application  of  the  legislation. 

Another  objection,  of  a  different  character,  which  the  Central  Authority 
is  endeavouring  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  is  that  the  procedure  prescribed 
in  the  regulations  is  too  involved  and  likely  to  result  in  high  administrative 
costs.  The  regulations  are  designed  to  meet  all  contingencies  and  it  is 
realised  that  in  some  industries  they  will  be  difficult  of  application  without 
in  some  measure  dislocating  present  practice.  For  this  reason  their  modifi¬ 
cation  and  variation,  to  suit  the  peculiar  needs  of  particular  industries,  is 
being  undertaken  in  consultation  with  the  industries  concerned.  Regarding 
administrative  expenses,  it  was  necessary  to  impress  on  the  various  bodies 
concerned  the  necessity  for  existing  organisations  rendering  freely  all  the 
assistance  possible  without  cost  to  the  funds. 

Nineteen  applications  from  trade  unions  and  two  from  employers’ 
organisations  wTere  received  during  the  year  in  respect  of  the  following 
scheduled  industries  :  — 


Industry. 

From 

Trade 

Unions. 

From 

Employers 

Organisa¬ 

tions. 

Area  Involved. 

Building . 

5 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering . 

3 

— 

Transvaal. 

Motor  Engineering . 

1 

1 

Transvaal. 

Gold  Mining . 

8 

1 

That  prescribed  in  the 
Act. 

Leather  and  Footwear  Manufacturing . 

1 

— 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

Clothing  Industry . 

1 

- - 

Transvaal. 

A  fund  was  established  for  the  Motor  Engineering  Industry 
in  the  Transvaal  on  the  1st  September,  1938,  and  sufficient  progress  has 
taken  place  in  the  Building,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Gold 
Mining  and  Clothing  Industries  to  render  the  establishment  of  Funds 
probable  in  1939. 

Section  33  (1)  of  the  Act  requires  certain  aspects  concerning  individual 
funds  to  be  particularly  stressed  in  the  report.  From  the  foregoing  it  will 
be  appreciated  that  the  application  of  the  Act  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
where  any  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  giving  details  of  the  finances  of 
the  one  fund  established.  Contributions  in  terms  of'  Section  34  (1)  became 
due  only  on  the  3rd  October,  1938,  and  the  fund  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  reach  a  state  of  proper  organisation.  Similarly,  no  comments  are  offered 
at  this  stage  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Committee  is  performing  its 
functions.  The  qualifying  period  contemplated  in  Section  43  (1)  (a)  not  yet 
having  elapsed,  no  benefits  were  paid  out  to  unemployed  contributors  during 
the  period  under  review. 

10.  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT,  1934  (AS  AMENDED  BY  ACT 

No.  3S  of  1936). 

Report  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Commissioner 

(Mr.  J.  F.  Malherbe). 

As  in  previous  reports,  the  various  sections  of  the  Act  are  dealt  with, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  their  numerical  order.  Questions  addressed  to  the 
Commissioner  shew  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Act.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  its  provi¬ 
sions  concerning  insurance  by  employers  against  their  liability  to  their 
workmen,  and  applies  not  only  to  the  outlying  areas,  but  also  to  urban 
centres  where  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  provisions  would,  by 
this  time,  have  been  better  known  and  understood.  The  Act  requires 
amendment  in  various  respects,  some  of  its  provisions  giving  rise  to  difficulty 
of  application  as  they  now  stand. 

Application  of  the  Act. 

Section  2. — Information  continues  to  be  sought  whether  compensation 
is  payable  in  respect  of  disablement  caused  by  illnesses — other  than  diseases 
included  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  Act — contracted  by  workmen  and 
attributed  by  them  to  their  employment.  In  t lie  case  of  a  scheduled  disease 
the  workman,  or  his  dependants  if  he  has  died,  is  entitled  to  claim  compensa¬ 
tion  where  it  appears  from  a  certificate  granted  by  a  medical  practitioner — 

(a)  that  the  workman  is  suffering  from  such  disease  causing  disable¬ 
ment,  or  that  his  death  was  caused  thereby,  and 
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(6)  that  such  disease  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  workman’s  employ¬ 
ment,  as  set  out  in  the  Second  Schedule,  at  any  time  within 
twelve  months  previous  to  the  date  of  such  disablement. 

The  onus  is  then  upon  the  employer  to  prove,  if  he  desires  to  avoid  liability 
for  the  payment  of  compensation,  that  the  disease  was  not  contracted  in 
the  course  of  the  workman’s  employment.  In  the  case  of  illness,  other  than 
a  scheduled  disease,  the  workman,  before  he  becomes  entitled  to  compensa¬ 
tion,  must  prove  that  it  was  contracted  through  some  accidental  circumstance 
which  arose  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment  and  resulted  in 
his  disablement.  Where,  therefore,  an  illness,  although  attributable  to  the 
workman’s  employment,  was  not  caused  by  some  accidental  circumstance, 
but  was  gradual  in  its  onset,  compensation  is  not  payable.  Cases  of  this 
nature  occur  not  infrequently. 

Another  question  which  has  more  than  once  been  asked  is  “  Do  insect 
bites,  causing  disablement,  entitle  a  workman  to  compensation?”  To  this 
the  answer  appears  to  be  that  if  the  nature  of  his  employment  is  such  as 
to  expose  the  workman  specially  to  the  danger  of  being  stung  or  bitten, 
then  he  is  entitled  to  compensation.  The  fact  of  being  stung  or  bitten  must 
be  connected  with  his  employment,  and  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  say  : 
“  The  accident  would  not  have  happened  if  I  had  not  been  engaged  in  that 
employment  or  if  I  had  not  been  in  that  particular  place  ”.  He  must 
go  further  and  say:  “  The  accident  arose  because  of  something  I  was  doing 
in  the  course  of  my  employment,”  or  “  because  I  was  exposed  by  the 
nature  of  my  employment  to  some  peculiar  danger  ”  [Cozens-Hardy,  M.  R., 
in  Craske  vs.  Wigan  (1909)  2  K.B.  635;  2  B.W.C.C.  35]. 

The  English  Court  of  Appeal,  however,  decided  as  recently  as  November 
1938,  that  where  a  workman  had  died  of  fever  as  the  result  of  being  bitten 
by  mosquitoes  in  a  place  to  which  the  ship  on  which  he  was  employed  had 
sailed,  his  dependants  were  entitled  to  compensation.  The  reasons  for  the 
judgment  in  this  case  are  not  known,  as  a  full  report  thereof  has  not  yet 
come  to  hand  (Craig  vs.  Dover  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.). 


General. 

Compensation  is  payable  only  to  persons  who  are  “  workmen  ”  in  terms 
of  the  Act,  or  to  their  dependants,  and  difficulties  very  frequently  arise 
as  to  whether  claimants  are  workmen  or  the  dependants  of  workmen.  In 
Port  Elizabeth  a  fishing  boat  capsized  and  eight  fishermen  were  drowned. 
Their  dependants  were  not  entitled  to  compensation  because  the  fishermen 
were  not  workmen  in  terms  of  the  Act.  They  were  allowed  to  use  the  boat 
on  condition  that  they  sold  their  catches  to  the  boat  owner  at  a  reduced 
price,  but  they  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  latter,  could  work  as, 
when  or  how  they  pleased,  and  were,  in  fact,  not  responsible  to  anyone. 
A  good  test  to  apply  in  order  to  determine  whether  an  employee  is  a 
workman  is  to  ascertain  whether  his  conditions  of  service  are  such  as  to 
bring  into  existence  the  relationship  of  master  and  servant  between  his 
employer  and  himself,  and  in  this  connection  the  degree  of  control  exercised 
by  the  employer  is  a  useful  guide.  Where  an  employee  has  to  produce  a 
stipulated  result,  but  is  allowed  to  use  his  own  discretion  and  judgment 
and  is  not  subject  to  the  control  of  his  employer,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  “  workman  ”  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Compensation  has  frequently  been  claimed  in  cases  where  the  applicants 
were  not  entitled  thereto.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  accidents  giving  rise 
to  the  disablement  upon  which  the  claims  were  based,  did  not  arise  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  the  workmen’s  employment.  In  one  such  case 
the  workman,  who  had  gone  to  inspect  one  of  his  employer’s  business  places 
in  the  country,  slipped  whilst  taking  a  bath  in  his  hotel,  and  sustained  an 
injury  through  falling  with  his  head  against  the  bath  tap,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  not  engaged  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  Another  workman,  a 
commercial  traveller,  was  assaulted  during  the  course  of  an  argument  with 
another  person  in  the  bar  of  an  hotel;  in  fact,  several  claims  for  compensa¬ 
tion,  in  respect  of  injuries  sustained  through  assaults,  have  been  made  by 
workmen  who  ought  to  have  known  that  they  were,  in  the  circumstances,  not 
entitled  to  compensation,  either  because  the  assaults  did  not  occur  during 
the  course  of  their  employment  or  had  been  unnecessarily  provoked  by 
themselves.  Cases  where  workmen  have  claimed  compensation,  but  have 
failed  to  obtain  it  because  they  were  injured  whilst  doing  something  entirely 
outside  the  scope  of  their  employment  or  in  disobedience  of  the  instructions 
given  by  their  employers,  were  of  fairly  frequent  occurrence. 

In  one  case  a  workman  travelled  by  motor  car  at  the  week-end  from 
his  place  of  work  to  his  home  in  another  town.  The  workman  was  clearly 
not  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  during  the  journey.  On  the 
way  an  accident  occurred  and  he  was  killed.  His  widow  applied  for 
compensation  through  an  attorney  to  whom  the  Commissioner  quoted  several 
decided  cases,  and  pointed  out  that  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  it  was  an 
express  or  implied  term  in  the  workman’s  contract  of  employment  that  he 
should  travel  to  and  from  his.  home  in  the  manner  he  did  (which  was  not 
the  case),  his  dependants  were  not  entitled  to  compensation.  The  employer 
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having  repudiated  liability,  the  dispute  was  determined  in  the  magistrate’s 
court  and  an  award  of  compensation  was  made.  On  appeal,  this  award  was 
set  aside  on  the  ground  that,  upon  the  facts  proved,  compensation  was  not 
payable.  The  employer  was  awarded  costs  in  both  courts. 

As  stated  in  last  year’s  report,  every  effort  is  made  in  this  Office  to 
ensure  that  all  claims  for  compensation  are  settled  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  but  it  must  again  be  pointed  out  that  a  certain  amount  of  delay  is 
unavoidable  in  those  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  information  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  issue  his  directions  in  terms  of  Section  37  of  the 
Act,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  and  the  persons  to  whom  payment  should  be 
made.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  payees  are  unknown  to  the  Commissioner,  and 
enquiries  have  to  be  instituted  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  compensation 
due  to  them  should  be  paid  in  lump  sums  or  in  instalments,  and  whether 
pensions,  payable  in  respect  of  children,  should  be  paid  to  their  parents. 
Where  recommendations  are  received  to  the  effect  that  pensions  should  be 
paid  through  a  society  for  the  protection  of  child  life  or  some  other  body  or 
person,  it  must  first  be  ascertained  whether  such  person  or  society  is  willing 
to  render  the  necessary  assistance,  before  payment  can  be  authorized.  By 
far  the  greatest  cause  of  delay  is  the  fact  that  disputes  are  frequently  not 
referred  to  the  Commissioner  until  a  long  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
respective  accidents.  In  many  instances  nearly  six  months  elapse  before  such 
reference  is  made,  and  then  the  Commissioner  is  urgently  requested  to 
expedite  matters  on  the  plea  that  the  period  within  which  compensation  may 
be  claimed  has  almost  expired.  A  deputation  representing  a  labour  organiza¬ 
tion  complained  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  of  the  great  delay  which  takes 
place  before  settlement  of  workmen’s  compensation  claims  is  effected.  The 
organization  in  question  was  asked  to  furnish  particulars  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  delays  complained  of  had  occurred,  and  it  was  able  to  mention 
only  one  case,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  “  the  most  disgraceful  case 
which  had  come  to  notice,  and  which  indicated  a  state  of  affairs  which  was 
mainly  due  to  .  the  fact  that  a  private  insurance  company  was  involved 
therein  ”.  On  investigation,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  dispute  between 
the  workman  and  the  employer  as  to  whether  the  latter  was  liable  to  pay 
compensation,  and  that  this  dispute  was  only  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commissioner  six  months  after  the  workman  had  become  disabled.  As  far 
as  the  allegation  in  regard  to  the  private  insurance  company  is  concerned,  it 
was  -found  that  the  employer  was  not  insured.  In  the  same  matter,  the 
statement  was  made  that  “  because  of  the  private  insurance  principle  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Act  instead  of  the  originally  proposed  State  insurance,  delays 
were  inevitable  on  account  of  private  profits  being  involved,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  necessity  to  examine  every  case  meticulously  and  seize  upon  any 
loophole  or  technicality  which  might  reduce  the  amount  of  compensation 
payable  In  connection  with  this  statement,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  insurance  companies,  with  three  exceptions,  work  upon  the  basis  of 
retaining,  out  of  their  premium  income,  <£35  for  every  £65  paid  out,  so  that 
it  is  actually  to  their  benefit  to  pay  out  as  large  an  amount  as  possible,  and 
not,  as  suggested,  to  seize  upon  any  loophole  or  technicality  which  might 
reduce  the  amount  payable.  This  case  is  quoted  at  length  because  it  is  felt 
that  statements  of  the  nature  described  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  un¬ 
noticed. 

Sections  4  and  5. — Section  4  deprives  workmen  or  their  dependants  of 
their  common  law  remedy  of  suing  for  damages  in  respect  of  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  workmen’s  employ¬ 
ment,  and  provides  that  any  claim  for  such  damages  shall  be  determined 
under  and  in  accordance  with  the  Act.  Section  5  makes  provision  for 
increased  compensation  in  cases  where  accidents  are  due  to — 

(a)  the  negligence  of  employers  or  of  persons  entrusted  by  them  with 
the  management  of  their  trade  or  business,  or 

( b )  patent  defects  in  the  condition  of  the  premises,  works,  plant  or 
machinery  used  in  such  business. 

Difficult  questions  of  interpretation  arise  in  this  connection.  It  has,  for 
instance,  been  asked  whether  the  guard  in  charge  of  a  railway  train  or  a 
g-anger  in  charge  of  labourers,  is  a  person  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  employer’s  trade  or  business.  Where  an  accident  is  due  to  the 
negligence  of  the  workman,  he  will  not  be  able  to  recover  increased  com¬ 
pensation  in  terms  of  Section  5,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  claim  for  increased 
compensation  will  also  fail  where  the  accident  was  due  to  the  combined 
negligence  of  the  workman  and  the  employer,  but  the  position  of  the  work¬ 
man’s  dependants,  in  the  case  of  his  death  resulting  from  an  accident  in  the 
circumstances  referred  to,  is  by  no  means  clear.  Claims  for  increased 
compensation  have  been  made  in  cases  where  the  applicants  were  unable 
to  furnish  the  necessary  prima  facie  proof,  as  required  by  Section  5  (2),  that 
they  were  entitled  thereto. 

Section  7. — This  section  enumerates  the  various  classes  of  persons  who 
are  entitled  to  claim  compensation  as  dependants  of  deceased  workmen.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  word  “  child  ”  is  defined  as  in¬ 
cluding  an  illegitimate  child  and  a  step-child,  the  illegitimate  children  of 
a  woman  who  were  born  prior  to  her  marriage  to  the  workman,  and  of  whom 
he  is  not  the  father,  are  not  considered  to  be  his  dependants.  The  pension 
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payable  in  respect  of  the  posthumous  child  of  a  workman  dates,  not  from 
the  birth  of  such  child,  but  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  workman. 
Claimants  are  not  necessarily  entitled  to  compensation  merely  because  they 
fall  within  one  or  other  of  the  classes  mentioned  in  this  section.  They  must, 
in  all  cases,  have  been  actually  dependent,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for 
support  and  maintenance  upon  the  earnings  of  the  workman  at  the  time 
of'  the  accident  to  the  latter. 

Procedure  and  Kecovery  of  Compensation. 

Section  15. — Agreements  are  frequently  made  under  this  section  in 
regard  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid,  and  are  then  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Commissioner  has  no 
power  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  such  agreements.  He  can  only  report  that, 
in  his  opinion,  and  having  due  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  or  is  not  equitable.  Due  consideration  is  given  to  all  such  agree¬ 
ments,  and  where  they  do  not  appear  to  be  equitable,  the  parties  are  advised 
accordingly  so  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  amending  the  agree¬ 
ment  should  they  so  desire. 

Section  10. — This  section  empowers  a  workman  to  agree  with  his 
employer  that  the  employer  shall  pay  less  compensation  than  that  provided 
for  in  the  Act  in  the  event  of  the  disablement  or  death  of  the  workman,  but 
it  is  necessary  that  a  district  surgeon  shall  first  have  certified  that,  by  reason 
of  old  age  or  serious  physical  infirmity  or  any  previous  injury,  the  workman 
is  specially  liable  to  meet  with  an  accident  or  to  sustain  a  serious  injury  if 
employed  as  such.  No  such  agreement  is  valid  unless  the  amount  of  com¬ 
pensation  agreed  upon  is  at  least  one-half  of  that  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  payable,  and  unless  the  Commissioner  has  approved  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Many  agreements  are  submitted  for  approval,  and  each  one  is  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized  in  order  to  prevent  abuse  and  to  ensure  that  unjustified 
agreements  are  not  approved  of.  The  basis  of  every  agreement  is  a  certificate 
signed  by  a  district  surgeon  to  the  effect  that,  owing  to  old  age  or  a  stated 
physical  infirmity,  the  workman  is  specially  liable  to  meet  with  an  accident 
or  to  sustain  a  serious  injury,  and  yet  agreements  have  frequently  been 
submitted  for  approval  where  the  district  surgeon  has  certified  that  the 
workman  is  not  specially  so  liable.  Cases  have  occurred,  too,  where  approval 
has  been  sought  of  agreements  entered  into  upon  the  ground  that  the  work¬ 
men  weie  mentally  deficient.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  person 
cannot  validly  enter  into  an  agreement  if  he  is  unable  to  understand  the 
nature  thereof. 

Much  trouble  is  being  experienced  in  regard  to  district  surgeons’ 
certificates.  In  many  cases  these  are  incomplete  and  afford  no  guidance  to 
the  Commissioner  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  compensation 
payable  should  be  limited.  Frequently  workmen  are  certified  simply  as 
having  met  with  a  previous  injury  the  nature  of  which  is  not  stated,  or  as 
having  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  arm  or  leg  without  any  indication  whether 
it  has  properly  healed,  or  whether  any  impairment  of  movement  has  resulted. 
Certificates  have  also  been  given  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  work¬ 
man  “  had  been  in  hospital  ”,  “  had  a  tendency  to  feeble-mindedness  ”,  or 
“  suffered  from  corns  ”.  Frequently  also  it  is  certified  that  workmen  suffer 
from  diseases  such  as  asthma,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  etc.,  but  no  indication  is 
given  whether  the  workmen’s  condition  is  considered  to  be  chronic  or  other¬ 
wise.  Where  it  is  possible  that  a  workman’s  condition  may  improve,  the 
agreement  is  approved  of  for  a  limited  period,  leaving  it  to  the  employer  to 
apply  for  an  extension  thereof,  if  necessary.  The  form  of  district  surgeon’s 
certificate,  setting  out  the  particulars  required,  is  contained  in  Government 
Notice  No.  1514  of  1936  ( Government  Gazette  dated  the  16th  October,  1936) 
and  if  these  requirements  are  observed,  very  little  difficulty  should  be 
experienced. 

The  number  oi  agreements  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  1938  was  2,495, 
the  number  added  during  the  year  being  581.  Of  the  workmen  who  had 
signed  agreements  to  accept  reduced  compensation  only  11,  all  mineworkers, 
were  injured  during  the  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  following  protective  clause  is  inserted  in  all 
agreements  :  — 

“  Provided  that  this  agreement  shall  be  of  force  and  effect  only 
when  the  old  age  or  serious  physical  infirmity  or  previous  injurv 
mentioned  in  the  district  surgeon’s  certificate  has  caused  or  contributed 
to  (he  accident  or  serious  injury  sustained  by  the  workman  and  in 
respect  of  which  the  reduced  compensation  agreed  upon  is  payable.” 

Section  26,  snb-sections  (2),  (3)  and  (4). — The  position  remains  as  stated 
in  last  year’s  report.  No  magistrates  have  been  assigned  to  determine 
questions  as  provided  in  sub-section  (2),  and  no  advocates  have  been  appointed 
as  magistrates  in  terms  of  sub-section  (3). 

Many  disputes  were  referred  to  the  Commissioner  for  report  in  terms  of 
sub-section  (4),  but  very  few  were  actually  brought  before  magistrates  for 
determination.  This  sub-section  provides  for  the  reference  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  all  disputes  regarding  claims  for  compensation  “  with  a  view  to 
settlement  by  agreement  or  for  .his  report  ”.  Where  an  employer  or  his 
insurer  has  definitely  indicated  that  liability  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
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tion  has  been  repudiated  and  has  given  good  grounds  for  such  repudiation 
and  where  it  appears  that  no  good  purpose  will  he  served  by  further  discus¬ 
sion,  the  necessary  report  to  enable  the  workman  to  have  the  dispute  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  magistrate  is  usually  given  forthwith.  Many  cases  have, 
however,  occurred  where  owing  to  doubt  or  misunderstanding,  the  parties 
have  not  themselves  been  able  to  reach  agreement,  but  it  has  been  possible 
for  the  Commissioner  to  explain  matters  and  to  assist  in  agreement  being 
arrived  at.  It  is  pleasing  to'  note  that  the  Commissioner’s  advice  in  these 
disputes  is  generally  acted  upon. 

Section  33. — A  workman  who  was  in  receipt  of  periodical  payments  in 
respect  of  temporary  total  disablement,  and  whose  condition  showed  signs  of 
improvement,  refused  to  comply  with  the  insurance  company’s  request  to 
submit  himself  for  medical  examination,  with  the  result  that  he  lost  the 
benefit  of  such  payments  for  a  period. 

Section  34. — Two  workmen  who  had  received  their  compensation  were 
subsequently  paid  additional  amounts,  on  it  being  proved  that  their  condition 
had  deteriorated  since  the  first  payments  were  made.  In  one  of  these  cases, 
the  extent  of  permanent  disablement  was  increased  from  40  per  cent.,  on 
which  the  first  payment  was  based,  to  60  per  cent. 

Section  37. — As  stated  in  last  year’s  report,  practically  every  person 
entitled  to  compensation  desires  to  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  power  to  direct  in  what  manner  payment  of  sums  in  excess  of 
£200  to  majors  and  £50  to  minors  should  be  made,  and  also  in  what  manner 
and  to  whom  pensions  in  respect  of  children  must  be  paid.  When  it  appears, 

after  due  investigation,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  authorize  payment  in  a 

lump  sum,  it  is  usually  directed  that  the  amount  due  be  paid  in  monthly 
instalments.  In  such  cases  the  capital  sum  is  invested  with  the  Public  Debt 
Commissioners  at  current  rates  of  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  person 
entitled  thereto.  On  31st  December,  1938,  compensation  money  amounting 
to  approximately  £15,000  was  so  invested  on  behalf  of  83  persons. 

Although  every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  reliable  information  so  as  to 
ensure  that  lump  sum  payments  are  made  in  deserving  cases  only,  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  prevent  abuse,  as  the  following  instances  will  show : 

(1)  Soon  after  payment  was  made,  most  of  the  money  paid  in  a  lump 
sum  had  been  lost,  through  the  payee  having  engaged  to  carry 
out  a  contract  without  possessing  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
the  undertaking. 

(2)  A  workman  who  was  not  considered  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 

receive  his  money  in  a  lump  sum  was  allowed  to  buy  a  piece  of 

land.  This  was  registered  in  his  name  and  paid  for  by  the 
Commissioner.  Shortly  afterwards  the  workman  sold  the  property 
and  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  money  which  was  refused  him 
in  the  first  instance. 

(3)  A  workman  received  £420.  15s.  during  July  and  August,  1937. 

By  February,  1938,  not  a  penny  of  the  money  remained. 

(4)  The  widow  of  a  workman  received  £375  in  December,  1937.  She 
apparently  succumbed  to  the  blandishments  of  a  “  friend  ”  who 
succeeded  in  relieving  her  of  most  of  her  money,  including  a  sum 
of  £58  which  she  had  entrusted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
for  a  tombstone. 

(5)  A  widow  who  had  tried  hard,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain 
payment  of  compensation  in  a  lump  sum,  resorted  to  borrowing 
money  on  the  strength  of  the  amount  due  to  her.  She  went  so 
far  as  to  misappropriate  money  belonging  to  her  late  husband’s 
estate,  which  she  should  have  paid  to  its  creditors  in  her  capacity 
as  executrix,  and  an  appeal  was  then  made  to  the  Commissioner 
to  pay  the  creditors  so  as  to  save  her  from  the  consequences  of 
her  act. 

(6)  Another  widow,  who  was  refused  payment  in  a  lump  sum, 

threatened  to  incur  debts.  It  should  here  be  made  clear  that  such 
threats,  and  the  fact  that  borrowing  on  the  strength  of  conden¬ 
sation  money  held  by  the  Commissioner  is  resorted  to,  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  securing  payment  of  amounts,  other  than  the 
monthly  instalments  decided  upon  after  proper  investigation. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  question.  Many  beneficiaries  are 
fully  capable  of  dealing  with  their  money  in  a  proper  manner,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  no  lump  sum  payments  at  all  should  be  made. 
The  question  arises,  however,  whether  the  Commissioner  should  not  control 
all  such  payments,  and  not  merely  those  in  excess  of  £200  and  £50 
respectively,  as  cases  have  occurred  where  smaller  sums,  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  had  been  misspent.  In  one  case,  a  trade  union  requested  that  a 
sum  of  £45  due  to  a  workman  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  should  be 
placed  under  the  Commissioner’s  control  as  the  workman’s  father  was 
endeavouring  to  obtain  possession  of  the  money,  but  unfortunately  there  was 
no  power  to  enable  the  Union’s  request  to  be  acceded  to.  In  anther  case, 
the  father  of  the  injured  workman  claimed  the  compensation  money  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  had  all  the  expense  of  bringing  up  and  educating  the 
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workman.  In  several  cases  parents  liave  tried  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
money  due  to  their  injured  minor  children,  and  where  such  money  is  not 
under  the  Commissioner's  control,  it  is  obvious  that  the  minors  who  are  the 
real  sufferers  and  who  have  to  face  the  future  under  great  disadvantage, 
will  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  compensation  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  Commissioner  is  frequently  requested  to  authorize  payment  of  a 
deceased  workman’s  funeral  expenses  out  of  the  compensation  due  to  his 
dependants.  Ordinarily,  a  deceased  person’s  estate  is  responsible  for  his 
funeral  expenses,  and  it  is  only  in  cases  where  there  are  dependants  and 
unpaid  balances  of  awards,  i.e.  compensation  to  which  workmen  have  become 
entitled  prior  to  their  death,  but  which  has  not  been  paid  out  to  them,  that 
the  Commissioner  may  direst  payment  of  the  workman’s  burial  expenses. 

Section  38. — This  section  provides  that  compensation  payable  or  paid  to 
a  workman  shall  not  be  capable  of  being  assigned  or  charged,  nor  shall  it  be 
attached  by  the  order  of  any  court,  and  that  the  right  to  a  periodical  payment 
to  a  workman  shall  not  pass  by  operation  of  law  to  any  other  person  and  no 
claim  shall  be  set  off  against  an  order  for  such  a  payment.  Compensation 
due,  or  paid  to  workmen  is  thus  safeguarded.  This  provision  is,  however, 
considerably  modified  by  the  new  Section  74  bis  inserted  in  the  Railways 
and  Harbours  Superannuation  Fund  Act,  1925,  by  Section  7  of  the  Railways 
and  Harbours  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1938,  in  so  far  as  workmen  in  the 
employ  of  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours  Administration  are 
concerned.  Briefly  stated,  the  Administration  may  now  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  apply  any  money  due  by  it  to  a  workman  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  towards  the  liquidation  of  any  amount  payable  by  the 
workman  in  respect  of  any  dwelling  house  purchased  by  him  from  the 
Administration,  or  of  any  loan  received  by  him  from  the  Administration  in 
order  to  acquire  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  dwelling  house  thereon 
or  to  acquire  or  erect  a  dwelling  house  or  to  discharge  any  bond  over  any  land 
or  dwelling  house  owned  by  him. 

Section  39. — Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  this  section  provides 
that  compensation  recovered  or  recoverable  in  respect  of  the  death  of  a 
workman  shall  not  form  part  of  the  deceased  workman’s  estate,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  law  relating  to  the  administration  of  estates.  On  several 
occasions,  requests  have  been  made  for  payment  of  debts  due  by  the  estate 
out  of  the  compensation  due  to  the  dependants  of  the  deceased  workman, 
but  such  payments  cannot  be  authorized. 

Section  45.— Where  a  contractor  has  undertaken  to  work  for  a  principal 
and  has  not  taken  out  a  policy  of  insurance  in  respect  of  the  workmen 
employed  by  him,  they  are  deemed  to  be  the  workmen  of  the  principal,  so 
that  in  case  of  accidental  injury  causing  disablement,  compensation  may  be 
claimed  from  the  principal.  In  certain  tobacco  factories  where  roll  tobacco 
is  manufactured  the  tobacco  is  twisted  into  rolls  by  workmen  known  as 
twisters.  These  twisters  employ  leaf  openers  who  prepare  the  tobacco  leaves 
for  twisting.  The  leaf  openers,  although  working  in  the  factory,  are  not  the 
employees  of  the  factory  owner  but  of  the  twisters.  They  are  not  the 
workmen  of  ££  contractors  ”  so  that  the  ££  principal  ”,  i.e.  the  factory  owner, 
cannot  be  saddled  with  the  liability  of  paying  compensation  in  the  event  of 
injury.  If  these  leaf  openers  are  workmen  in  terms  of  the  Act,  and  meet 
with  injury  causing  disablement,  compensation  nrnst  be  paid  by  the  twisters, 
who  should  also  take  out  the  necessary  policies  of  insurance. 


Amount  of  Compensation  and  Method  of  Calculation. 

Section  47. — Where  a  workman  is  temporarily  totally  disabled  he  is 
entitled,  during  such  temporary  disablement  but  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
one  year,  to  compensation  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent,  of  his  monthly  earnings 
up  to  £20  thereof,  together  with  35  per  cent,  of  such  earnings  in  excess  of 
£20  up  to  £33.  6s.  8d.  thereof.  Small  increases  are  provided  for  in  certain 
cases.  The  most  that  a  workman  is  entitled  to  in  respect  of  temporary  total 
disablement  is  £3.  16s.  lid.  per  week.  Where  such  disablement  continues 
for  longer  than  twelve  months,  compensation  is  payable  for  a  further  period 
not  exceeding  six  months,  but  at  a  slightly  lower  rate.  There  seems  to  be  a 
widespread  but  erroneous  idea  amongst  employers  that  compensation  must, 
in  all  cases  of  temporary  total  disablement,  be  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  of 
the  wages  earned,  and  payment  was,  in  many  cases,  made  by  them  at  this 
rate,  necessitating  correspondence  to  adjust  the  underpayments. 

Compensation  is  not  payable  in  respect  of  temporary  total  disablement 
for  a  longer  period  than  eighteen  months.  A  case  occurred  where  temporary 
total  disablement  lasted  considerably  longer  than  this  period,  and  as  the 
doctors  considered  that  the  workman’s  condition  would  subsequently  improve, 
the  compensation  to  which  he  was  entitled  in  respect  of  the  permanent  partial 
disablement  which  was  expected  to  remain,  could  not  be  assessed  and  paid 
until  the  percentage  of  such  permanent  partial  disablement  was  known,  with 
the  result  that  the  workman  was  for  a  period  without  income  and  without 
means.  As  the  law  now  stands,  a  distinct  hardship  is  created  in  cases  of  the 
nature  described,  as  during  the  period  referred  to  a  workman  whose  income 
had  for  eighteen  months  been  considerably  reduced,  and  whose  expenses  for 
medical  aid  incurred  after  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  accident  were 
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not  payable  by  the  employer,  must  be  expected  to  become  financially 
embarrassed.  An  amendment  of  the  law  seems  to  be  called  for,  especially 
as  in  native  cases  compensation  in  respect  of  temporary  total  disablement  is 
payable  for  a  period  of  six  months  only.  Paragraph  1  (6)  (iii)  of  the  First 
Schedule  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  No.  25  of  1914  (repealed) 
reads : — 

“  if  the  workman  is  incapacitated  for  more  than  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  the  accident,  the  burden  shall  be  upon  the  employer 
of  shewing  that  the  incapacity  is  not  permanent.” 

In  some  countries  temporary  disablement  is  regarded  as  permanent  if  it 
continues  beyond  a  certain  period,  and  compensation  is  payable  accordingly. 

Sections  48  and  49. — These  sections  prescribe  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  permanently  disabled  workmen  and  to  the  dependants  of  deceased 
workmen  respectively.  The  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  to  some  extent  that 
the  compensation  in  such  cases  is  invariably  the  sum  of  £750.  This  impres¬ 
sion  was  probably  gained  from  the  First  Schedule  to  Act  No.  25  of  1914, 
which  has  been  repealed. 

The  compensation  payable  to  workmen  and  to  the  dependants  of 
deceased  workmen  is  calculated  upon  the  earnings  of  the  workman  at  the 
time  of  the  accident.  The  largest  sum  to  which  a  widow  can  become  entitled 
in  terms  of  Section  49  is  <£500,  or,  where  there  are  children,  £375  together 
with  a  pension  in  respect  of  each  child  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  or  dies  or  marries  before  that  age.  The  complaint  has  more  than 
once  been  voiced  that  a  workman’s  life  is  worth  more  to  his  dependants 
than  the  sums  mentioned,  but  sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  the 
pensions  in  respect  of  the  children  usually  constitute  a  large  addition  to 
these  sums.  Thus,  in  one  case,  the  total  amount  payable  in  respect  of  a 
workman’s  death  was  £1,383,  in  another  case  £1,289,  in  a  third  £1,172 
and  in  a  fourth  £1,009.  All  these  cases  occurred  in  the  year  under  review, 
and  the  earnings  of  the  workmen  concerned  were  respectively  £28.  3s.  8d., 
£31.  5s.,  £33.  6s.  8d.  and  £34.  6s.  6d.  per  month.  The  amounts  payable  are 
determined  by  the  number  and  ages  of  the  children,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  cases  quoted  they  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  earnings  of  the 
workmen.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  where  the  injury  has 
particular  consequences,  the  compensation  may  be  increased,  and  this  is 
also  the  case  where  the  injured  workman  was,  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  was  employed  under  a  written  contract  of 
apprenticeship,  when  the  amount  of  compensation  may  in  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrate  be  based  upon  the  wages  which  the  workman  would  have 
earned  three  years  after  the  accident  had  he  not  met  therewith.  This  basis 
of  computation  is  now  usually  adopted  without  prior  recourse  to  the  courts, 
and  results  in  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  and  an  avoidance  of  inconve¬ 
nience. 

In  terms  of  Section  49  (1)  (e),  the  compensation  payable  to  a  deceased 
workman’s  partial  dependants  is  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  their 
dependency  upon  him.  This  has  caused  great  difficulty  in  practice,  and  has 
given  rise  to  different  interpretations  and  methods  of  assessment.  In  his 
report  for  the  financial  year  1937-38,  the  Controller  and  Auditor-General 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  practice  followed  by  one  branch  of  the 
State,  viz.,  the  Railway  Administration,  differed  from  that  of  other  Govern¬ 
ment  departments.  Different  legal  opinions  have  been  given,  and  unless  the 
problem  can  be  solved  by  a  decision  of  the  court,  it  should  be  settled  by 
legislation.  An  amendment  of  the  section  has  been  drafted  for  consideration 
when  opportunity  offers. 

During  the  year  under  review,  compensation  was  paid  oversea  in  four 
cases  to  the  dependants  of  workmen  who  had  been  killed  by  accident  in  this 
country.  In  one  case,  payment  was  made  in  Germany  through  the  local 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  for  Germany,  in  another,  payment  was  made  by 
the  insurance  company  concerned  to  the  dependants  in  Holland,  in  a  third 
case  payment  was  made  direct  to  the  dependants  in  Yugo-Slavia,  and  in  a 
fourth  case  the  dependant,  who  lives  in  England,  is  being  paid  in  monthly 
instalments  through  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner.  In  another  case 
a  monthly  pension  is  paid  by  the  London  office  of  the  insurance  company 
concerned  to  a  workman  living  in  England. 

Medical  Aid. 

Section  55. — An  employer  is  only  liable  for  the  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  by  a  workman  in  respect  of  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  treat¬ 
ment,  skilled  nursing  services  and  the  supply  and  repair  of  artificial  limbs 
and  apparatus  in  connection  with  his  injury,  not  exceeding  in  all  the  sum 
of  £100.  An  employer  is  not  liable  for  expenses  so  incurred  after  a  period 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  accident.  A  fair  number  of  cases  has 
occurred  where  such  expenses  were  necessarily  incurred  after  the  lapse  of 
this  period.  The  reasonableness  or  otherwise  of  expenses  of  this  nature  must 
be  determined  by  the  court,  but  it  has  not  vet  been  necessary  to  refer  any 
cases  to  it,  although  many  disputes  have  been  submitted  to  the  Commissioner, 
Drincinally  with  reference  to  the  number  of  visits  made  by  doctors,  and 
fees  charged  by  them  for  travelling.  The  Commissioner  is,  of  course,  not 
in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  reasonableness  or  otherwise  of 
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the  number  of  visits  made ;  he  is  a  layman,  and  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
degree  of  seriousness  of  the  workman’s  disablement.  The  doctor  in  charge 
of  the  case  is  the  best  judge,  but  unfortunately  abuse  seems  to  have  crept 
in  in  certain  cases.  It  is  again  pointed  out  that  the  arrangement,  according 
to  which  fees  in  cases  of  dispute  or  difficulty,  may  be  assessed  by  the  Medical 
Association  of  South  Africa  is  still  in  force.  Many  cases  have  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Medical  Association,  whose  services  in  this  regard  are 
acknowledged. 

Some  medical  practitioners  observe  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the 
Schedule  of  prescribed  fees  and  charges  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter, 
but  complaints  continue  to  be  received  of  the  apparently  unnecessary  large 
number  of  visits — in  one  case  120— paid  by  others.  In  addition  to  this, 
heavy  fees  were  sometimes  charged  in  respect  of  travelling  which  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  treatment  were  carried  out  by  doctors  not  so  far 
away  from  the  patients.  In  one  such  instance  the  fee  for  the  medical  services 
rendered  was  £1,  but  seventeen  visits  were  made  at  a  cost  of  £1  each,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  services  of  a  nearby  doctor  could  have  been  utilized  and 
travelling  fees  avoided. 

Certain  doctors  have  acted  in  a  manner  which  will  tend  to  increase, 
rather  than  avoid  the  disputes  referred  to  above.  One  doctor  has  expressed 
his  intention  to  charge  7s.  6d.  for  each  visit  to  a  native  workman,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  prescribed  fee  for  such  a  visit  is  5s.,  and  to  ignore  the 
maximum  of  £1  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  simple  wounds.  A  specialist 
informed  an  insurance  company  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  treat  a  patient 
unless  the  company  guaranteed  to  pay  the  fees  charged  by  him  over  and 
above  those  prescribed  in  the  Schedule.  In  connection  with  the  two  cases 
here  quoted,  it  is  pointed  out  that  Section  57  of  the  Act  provides  that  the 
fees  and  charges  for  medical  aid  to  workmen  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  scale  prescribed,  and  that  no  claim  for  an  amount  in  excess  thereof  shall 
lie  against  any  workman  or  his  employer.  Occurrences  of  this  nature  are, 
however,  rare. 

The  Medical  Association  has  issued  a  circular  to  all  medical  practitioners 
with  the  object,  inter  alia,  of  obviating  as  far  as  possible  disputes  in  regard 
to,  and  delays  in,  settlement  of  accounts,  encouraging  a  better  relationship 
between  the  medical  profession  and  insurance  companies  and  generally  of 
facilitating  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Schedule  containing  the 
scale  of  fees  and  charges  prescribed  by  the  Minister  in  terms  of  section  57 
of  the  Act.  With  reference  to  the  vexed  question  of  visits,  the  Association 
recommends  that  when  fifteen  have  been  paid  by  a  practitioner  and  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  continue  to  see  or  treat  the  patient,  he  should 
inform  the  employer  or  insurance  company  concerned  of  the  fact.  Where 
a  practitioner  finds  that  his  patient  can  be  treated  by  a  colleague  more 
conveniently  located,  he  should  advise  the  employer  or  insurer  accordingly. 
Practitioners  intending  to  call  specialists  from  a  distance  in  consultation 
should  first  obtain  the  insurer’s  consent.  Although  the  Act  implies  free 
choice  of  doctor,  specialists  are  requested  not,  in  the  first  instance,  to  treat 
minor  injuries.  Where  radiological  fees  are  likely  to  exceed  £10,  practi¬ 
tioners  should  notify  the  employer  or  insurer  of  this  before  the  expense  is 
incurred.  The  foregoing  are  the  main  points  dealt  with  in  the  circular, 
and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  practitioners  will  give  effect  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  wnshes. 

Section  59. — One  arrangement  for  furnishing  medical  aid  to  workmen 
injured  by  accident  was  approved  of  during  the  year  19*38,  bringing  the 
number  in  operation  at  the  end  of  that  year  to  57. 

Industrial  Diseases. 

Sections  60  to  66. — There  have  been  no  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
the  list  of  diseases  set  out  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  Act.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  has,  however,  recommended  to  the  Minister  the  inclusion  in  the 
Schedule  of  a  number  of  diseases.  The  question  of  compensation  in  respect 
of  illnesses,  other  than  scheduled  diseases,  is  dealt  with  above  under 
Section  2. 


Compensation  for  Native  Workmen. 

Sections  67  to  73  deal  specially  with  compensation  payable  to  Native 
workmen  and  their  dependants,  and  the  provisions  of  these  sections  prevail 
where  they  are  in  conflict  with  any  other  provisions  of  the  Act.  Section  72 
deals  with  medical  aid  in  respect  of  native  workmen. 

Officers  ”  in  terms  of  section  68,  frequently  apply  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  instructions  in  assessing  compensation  in  Native  cases  or  in 
paying  out  such  compensation.  It  is  essentially  the  duty  of  “  officers  ”  to 
make  assessments  and  to  decide  to  what  persons  the  money  is  to  be  paid, 
and  the  Commissioner,  although  always  ready  to  render  assistance  where 
possible,  has  no  power  to  issue  instructions  and  cannot  relieve  “  officers  ” 
of  the  responsibility  placed  upon  them  by  the  Act. 

Objection  has  been  expressed  to  the  provision  that  compensation  is  not 
payable  to  Native  workmen  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  temporary  total 
disablement  in  cases  where  the  workmen  receive  from  their  employers  food, 
quarters  and  medical  aid  during  that  period.  The  injured  workman  who  is 
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in  hospital  at  his  employer’s  expense  has  no  reason  to  complain,  so  far  as  he 
personally  is  concerned,  but  his  dependants,  bereft  of  any  income,  find  it 
difficult  to  make  ends  meet,  especially  if  they  live  in  urban  centres. 

L’he  "  officer  may  award  an  allowance  payable  by  the  employer 
towards  the  cost  of  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  treatment  of  Native  work¬ 
men  but  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  £25,  as  against  the  sum  of  £100  for 
which  the  employer  is  liable  in  the  case  of  non-Native  workmen.  The  sum 
of  £25  has,  in  many  cases,  proved  altogether  inadequate. 

Section  73. — If  an  employer  refuses  to  pay  the  amount  of  compensation 
assessed  by  the  “  officer  ”  or  if  he  disputes  that  compensation  is  payable,  the 
matter  may  be  determined  by  a  magistrate,  but  the  Act  is  silent  as  to  the 
position  of  Native  workmen  who  have  not  been  awarded  compensation  by 
the  “  officer  ”  or  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  awarded.  It  cannot 
be  conceived  that  they  are  without  remedy,  and,  if  desired,  reports  will  be 
issued  in  such  cases,  in  terms  of  Section  20  (4)  to  enable  them  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  courts. 

A  Provincial  Administration,  two  of  whose  Native  workmen  were  injured 
and  maintained  in  hospital  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  Administration, 
declined  to  pay  compensation  on  the  ground  that  it  paid  a  subsidy  to  the 
hospital.  This  was  not  considered  sufficient  reason  to  absolve  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  from  the  liability  of  paying  compensation  to  the  workmen. 

The  case  should  be  mentioned  of  a  Native  workman  who  had  lost  an 
arm  whilst  employed  in  agriculture  by  a  farmer.  As  the  injury  had  occurred 
in  connection  with  a  power-driven  machine,  compensation  was  payable.  The 
officer  ”  assessed  the  amount  at  £37.  10s.,  but  the  employer  refused  to 
pay  it,  alleging  a  verbal  arrangement  between  himself  and  the  workman, 
whereunder  the  latter  was  to  receive  £5  and  free  residence  on  the  former’s 
farm  for  two  years.  The  workman  challenged  the  validity  of  the  alleged 
arrangement,  and  a  dispute  arose  which  came  before  a  magistrate.  During 
the  hearing  an  agreement  wras  arrived  at,  the  workman  accepting  the  sum 
of  £28.  15s.  in  full  settlement,  and  the  employer  undertaking  to  pay  costs. 

Insurance. 

Sectio?i  74. — Many  employers  contravene  the  provisions  of  this  section 
by  failing  to  obtain  the  necessary  policies  of  insurance  or  indemnity  for 
their  liability  under  the  Act  to  their  workmen,  and  many  prosecutions  have 
been  instituted  during  the  year  under  review,  resulting  in  convictions  in 
almost  every  instance.  Unfortunately  these  prosecutions  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  desired  effect,  as  many  employers  remain  uninsured.  In  one  case 
an  uninsured  employer,  who  had  nineteen  workmen  in  his  service  was  fined 
ten  shillings,  although  a  fine  of  £95  could  lawf Tilly  have  been  imposed. 
This  employer  actually  gained  by  paying  the  fine  instead  of  the  insurance 
premium,  but  his  workmen  were  possibly  without  protection  in  the  event  of 
injury.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  matter  which  requires  to  be  stressed, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  heavier  penalties  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
bringing  employers  to  a  realization  of  their  obligations  and  putting  an  end 
to  this  most  undesirable  state  of  affairs. 

Insurance  companies  notify  the  Commissioner  of  all  cases  where  policies 
issued  by  them  have  been  cancelled  or  have  lapsed  or  have  not  been  renewed. 
The  Commissioner  then  communicates  with  the  employers  concerned,  and 
points  out  to  them  their  obligations  under  the  Act.  In  several  instances, 
employers,  who  were  actually  in  possession  of  current  policies,  were 
erroneously  reported  to  be  uninsured,  with  the  result  that  they  were  highly 
indignant  when  called  upon  to  procure  policies,  and  insisted  upon  being 
appraised  of  the  names  of  the  Commissioner’s  informants.  Names  were,  of 
course,  not  furnished,  but  the  Commissioner  was  placed  in  a  difficult  position, 
and  companies  should  take  all  possible  steps  to  ensure  that  the  information 
submitted  by  them  is  correct,  so  as  to  obviate  future  occurrences  of  this 
nature. 

Information  in  connection  with  failure  to  insure  is  also  furnished  by  the 
Department’s  Inspectors  and  by  other  persons.  One  magistrate  has  testified 
to  the  good  work  done  by  Inspectors  and  specially  requested  that  one  should 
be  sent  to  the  new  district  to  which  he  had  been  transferred,  as  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  many  employers  in  that  district  were  not  insured. 

The  necessity  of  legislation  providing  for  compulsory  insurance  has  been 
abundantly  proved.  The  case  is  quoted  in  which  the  dependants  of  a  deceased 
native  workman  were  awarded  compensation  amounting  to  £40,  but  the 
employer  being  a  man  of  straw  and  uninsured,  they  were* unable  to  recover 
anything.  This  is  unfortunately  not  the  only  case  where  compensation, 
although  payable,  could  not  be  recovered.  It  is  mostly  the  employer  in  a 
small  way  of  business  who  remains  uninsured,  and  this  is  the  type  of 
employer  who  generally  takes  no  steps  towards  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

Exempted  Employers. 

The  number  of  employers  who  have  been  exempted  from  the  obligation 
of  having  to  take  out  insurance  policies  in  terms  of  Section  74  is  nineteen. 
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Mutual  Associations. 

Section  75. — The  following  mutual  associations  have  been  licensed  under 
the  Act :  — 

1.  The  Federated  Employers’  Mutual  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

2.  The  Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  operations  of  these  associations,  as  well  as  of  insurance  companies, 
exempted  employers  and  Government  Departments,  so  far  as  the  TV  orkmen  s 
Compensation  Act  is  concerned,  are  reflected  in  the  schedules  to  this  report. 

Insurance  Companies. 

The  following  insurance  companies  have  been  licensed  under  the  Act:  — 

1.  Aachen  and  Munich  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

2.  African  Guarantee  and  Indemnity  Co.,  Ltd. 

3.  Alliance  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

4.  Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

5.  British  America  Assurance  Company. 

6.  The  British  Law  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

7.  The  British  Oak  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

8.  Caledonian  Insurance  Company. 

9.  The  Central  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

10.  The  Century  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

11.  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

12.  The  Dominion  Insurance  Company  of  South  Africa,  Ltd. 

13.  Eagle  Star  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

14.  Economic  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

15.  The  Employers’  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd. 

16.  The  Essex  and  Suffolk  Equitable  Insurance  Society,  Ltd. 

17.  The  Federal  Insurance  Corporation  of  South  Africa,  Ltd. 

18.  The  Federated  Chamber  of  Industries  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

19.  General  Accident,  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd. 

20.  Guardian  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

21.  Law  Union  and  Rock  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

22.  The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

23.  The  London  and  Lancashire  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

24.  London  and  Scottish  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd. 

25.  The  London  Assurance. 

26.  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

27.  The  Motor  Union  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

28.  National  Employers’  Mutual  General  Insurance  Association,  Ltd. 

29.  The  Netherlands  Insurance  Company,  Est.  1845,  Ltd. 

30.  New  India  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd.  (of  Bombay,  India). 

31.  New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

32.  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

33.  The  Northern  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

34.  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society,  Ltd. 

35.  The  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Ltd. 

36.  Pearl  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

37.  Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

38.  Provincial  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

39.  The  Prudential  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

40.  Railway  Passengers  Assurance  Company. 

41.  Royal  Exchange  Assurance. 

42.  Royal  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

43.  Scottish  Insurance  Corporation,  Ltd. 

44.  Scottish  Union  and  National  Insurance  Company. 

45.  The  Sea  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

46.  The  South  African  Fire  and  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

47.  The  South  African  Liberal  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

48.  The  South  British  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

49.  Southern  Life  Association  of  Africa. 

50.  Suid-Afrikaanse  Nasionale  Trust  en  Assuransie  Maatskappv,  Be- 

perk. 

51.  Sun  Insurance  Office,  Ltd. 

52.  Union  and  National  and  General  Assurance  Company  of  South 

Africa,  Ltd. 

53.  Union  Assurance  Society,  Ltd. 

54.  The  Union  hire,  Accident  and  General  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

55.  Western  Assurance  Company. 
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56.  The  World  Auxiliary  Insurance  Corporation,  Ltd. 

57.  The  Yorkshire  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

During-  1938,  fifty  of  these  companies  were  members  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Insurers’  Association  of  South  Africa,  and  are  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  tariff  companies. 


Insurance  Rates. 

Further  reductions  in  insurance  rates  have  occurred  during  the  year,  and 
the  minimum  cost  of  issuing  a  policy  has  been  reduced  from  £ 1  to  15s.  In 
one  or  two  instances  slight  increases  have  been  made  in  industries  which 
have  shown  bad  claims  records.  No  complaints  to  the  effect  that  insurance 
rates  were  too  high  were  received  during  the  year.  One  employer,  however, 
requested  that  in  his  case  the  rates  should  be  reduced,  on  the  ground  that 
he  carried  out  his  business  undertaking  under  less  dangerous  circumstances 
and  conditions  than  other  employers  engaged  in  similar  undertakings.  To 
this  request  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurers’  Association,  by  which 
insurance  rates  are  fixed,  was  unable  to  accede. 

The  tariff  companies  and  four  of  the  non-tariff  companies  retain,  out  of 
premiums  received,  £35  for  every  <£65  paid  out  in  claims.  If,  therefore,  the 
total  amount  received  in  premiums  in  any  year  amounts  to,  say,  £1,200,000, 
and  payments  of  compensation,  medical  aid,  etc.,  amount  to  £650,000,  the 
companies  retain  £350,000  and  the  balance  of  £200,000  is  refunded  to  the 
employers  from  whom  the  premiums  were  collected.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  high  or  low  insurance  rates  do  not  govern  the  amounts  to  be  retained  by 
the  companies,  but  that  these  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  payments 
actually  made  in  terms  of  the  Act.  Therefore  the  higher  the  rates  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  premiums  collected,  the  greater  will  be  the  sum  to  be 
refunded  to  insured  employers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  amount 
paid  out,  the  smaller  will  be  the  sum  to  be  returned.  It  is  necessary  there¬ 
fore  to  scrutinize  all  payments  carefully  in  order  to  ensure  that  only  claims 
falling  under  the  Act  are  passed.  Of  the  remaining  three  non-tariff  com¬ 
panies,  two  retain  25  per  cent,  of  all  premiums  collected  by  them,  pay  claims 
out  of  the  remaining  75  per  cent,  and  refund  any  balance  to  the  insured 
employers,  and  one  retains  35  per  cent,  and  pays  out  65  per  cent,  by  way 
of  claims  and  refunds.  In  the  case  of  these  three  companies,  the  premium 
rates  have  a  bearing  upon  the  amounts  retained.  With  two  exceptions  all  the 
companies  have,  however,  adopted  the  same  tariff  of  maximum  rates. 

Cases  have  occurred  where  insurance  companies  have  denied  liability 
under  the  Act,  either  because  the  accidents  did  not  arise  out  of  and  during 
the  course  of  the  workmen’s  employment,  or  for  some  other  reason  but  have 
nevertheless  made  or  desired  to  make  what  are  termed  ex  gratia  payments, 
in  order  to  be  rid  of  importunate  claimants,  or,  as  was  stated  in  one  case, 
“  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness  ”,  or  because  the  company  although 
sure  of  success  in  an  action  in  court,  considered  that  it  would  not  be  able  to 
recover  its  costs  from  the  unsuccessful  claimant.  Such  ex  gratia  payments — 
where  there  is  no  liability  under  the  Act — cannot  be  allowed  to  influence  the 
amounts  to  be  refunded.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  employers  who  pay, 
and  secondly,  for  every  £65  so  paid,  the  companies  are  entitled  to  £35, 
resulting  in  a  cost  of  £100  to  employers.  Payments  on  compassionate  grounds 
and  falling  outside  the  Act  are,  of  course,  not  objected  to,  but  they  must  not 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  employers,  otherwise  the  cost  of  insurance  will  be 
unjustifiably  increased. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  insurance  companies  are 
eager  to  make  payments  so  as  to  increase  their  own  profits.  In  many  cases, 
indeed,  they  have  strenuously  opposed  payment  because  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  claimants  were  not  entitled  thereto  under  the  Act. 

It  has  come  to  notice  that  insurance  companies  have,  in  certain  instances, 
issued  policies  purporting  to  have  retrospective  effect.  In  one  such  case  an 
Inspector  demanded  the  production  of  a  policy  on  the  13th  October,  1938.  He 
was  informed  that  it  could  not  be  found,  and  was  asked  to  call  again  the  next 
day,  when  he  was  shown  a  letter  from  an  insurance  company  informing  the 
employer  that  he,  the  employer,  was  held  covered  as  from  the  1st  July, 
1938,  presumably  the  day  following  the  expiration  of  his  previous  policy. 
This  letter  was  dated  the  9th  August,  1938,  and  the  employer  admitted  that 
it  was  given  to  him  on  the  14th  October,  1938.  The  practice  of  giving 
retrospective  cover  is  deprecated  because  it  encourages  employers  to  delay 
insurance  until  threatened  with  prosecution,  and  during  the  period  that  they 
are  uninsured,  their  workmen  are  unprotected.  Moreover,  the  view  is  held 
that  retrospective  cover  cannot  exonerate  an  employer  who  is  charged  with 
having  failed  to  insure.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Insurers’  Association  and  of  the  non-tariff  companies 
with  a  view  to  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice. 
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DEBATES. 


(a)  Taiuee  Companies. 


The  rebate  to  be  allowed  in  respect  of  the  year  1938  by  the  tariff  com¬ 
panies,  together  with  two  non-tariff  companies  which  rejoined  the  Work¬ 
men's  Compensation  Insurers’  Association  during  1938,  namely — 

The  African  Guarantee  and  Indemnity  Co.,  Ltd., 

The  Scottish  Insurance  Corporation,  Ltd., 


is  2L49  per  cent.,  and  has  been  calculated  as  follows:  — 

1.  Premium .  income .  £657,105  19  10 

Less  1%  contribution  to  Revenue,  after 

deducting  rebates . .  4,734  11  1 


2.  Claims — 

(a)  Payments  made  during 

1938 .  £323,820  11  3 

Less  recoveries .  685  4  3 

-  323,135  7  0 

( b )  Add  outstanding  claims 
as  at  31/12/38 — 

(i)  unpaid  claims .  £97,754  17  10 

(ii)  capitalized  value  of 

pensions .  84,355  8  3 

-  182,110  6  1 


£652,371  8  9 


£505  245  13  1 

(c)  Less  outstanding  claims 
as  at  31/12/37- — - 

(i)  unpaid  claims .  £100,745  0  7 

(ii)  capitalized  value  of 

pensions .  72,243  18  7 

- —  172,988  19  2 


£332,256  13  11 

3.  Expenses  of  administration  allowed  :  (i.e.  35/65ths 

of  £332,256.  13s.  lid.) .  178,907  9  0 


£511,164  2  11 

4.  Balance  (i.e.  amount  to  be  refunded  to  employers)  141,207  5  10 


£652,371  8  9 


In  respect,  of  the  year  1938,  the  companies  mentioned  established  a  ratio 
of  benefits  to  expenses  of  65  : 35  on  their  collective  experience,  but  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  interest  on  the  deposits,  amounting  to  £21,914.  16s.  9d.,  was 
not  taken  into  account. 


(h)  Non-Tariff  Companies. 

(1)  The  Chamber  of  Industries  Mutual  Insurance  Co .,  Ltd. 

This  Company  commenced  operations  on  the  1st  July,  1938,  and  has 
intimated  that,  while  it  is  charging  the  same  rates  as  the  tariff  companies, 
it  is  operating  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  its  policy-holders  strictly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  objects  for  which  it  was  formed,  and  that  as  the  financial  year 
of  the  Company  ends  on  the  30th  June  of  each  year,  the  payment  of  rebates 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  results  of  each  financial  year.  It  has  been 
stated,  further,  that  as  the  Company  was  formed  solely  in  the  interests  of 
members  of  organizations  affiliated  to  the  South  African  Federated  Chamber 
of  Industries  (Incorporated),  to  whom  it  is  confining  its  activities,  it  regards 
itself  as  a  mutual  company  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
Chambers  of  Industries.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  concern 
is  licensed  as  an  insurance  company  and  cannot  refuse,  in  terms  of  its  licence 
conditions,  to  issue  a  policy  of  insurance  to  any  employer,  whether  or  not 
a  member  of  an  organization  affiliated  to  the  Chamber,  who  has  completed 
a  proposal  form  and  tendered  payment  of  the  premium.  In  the  absence  of 
any  definite  undertaking  as  to  the  ratio  to  be  maintained  between  claims 
and  expenses,  employers  would  be  dependent  for  any  rebate  on  the  decision 
of  the  Company’s  directorate  only.  As  I  have  to  report  on  the  working  of 
the  Act  for  each  calendar  year,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Company  cannot 
see  its  way  clear  to  determine  the  rebate,  if  any,  on  the  basis  of  a  calendar 
year  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  insurance  companies  licensed  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 

(2)  The  Dominion  Insurance  Company  of  South  Africa ,  Ltd. 

This  Company  started  operations  on  the  1st  July,  1937,  with  premium 
rates  materially  lower  than  those  fhen  prevailing.  It  gave  an  undertaking  to 
the  effect  that  it  would  retain  25  per  cent,  of  the  premium  collections  and 
pay  the  balance  of  75  per  cent,  by  way  of  claims  and  rebates.  The  results  of 
the  Company’s  operations  for  the  eighteen  months  ended  the  31st  December, 
1938,  reveal  that  after  all  claims  had  been  paid,  the  amount  to  which  the 
Company  Avas  entitled  was  slightly  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 
collected. 

(3)  The  National  Employers'  Mutual  General  Insurance  Association,  Ltd. 

This  Company  has  given  the  following  undertaking,  to  be  effective  as 
from  the  1st  January,  1938:  — 

(a)  It  will  work  to  a  ratio  of  benefits  to  expenses  of  65 : 35,  based 
upon  the  collective  experience  of  the  tariff  companies. 
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(6)  The  Company  will  not  charge  rates  in  excess  of  those  laid  down 
by  the  tariff  companies,  but  any  reduction  made  by  it  in  such 
rates  will  he  regarded  as  rebates  given  in  advance. 

As  this  Company  did  not  grant  rebates  in  advance  during  the  year 
under  review,  it  is  allowing  a  rebate  of  21-49  per  cent,  in  respect  of*  the 
year  1938  to  its  policy-holders. 

(4)  General  Accident,  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd. 

This  Corporation,  which  started  writing  workmen’s  compensation 
insurance  during  the  year  1937,  gave  an  undertaking  to  the  effect,  that  it 
would  retain  35  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  collected  and  return  the  balance 
of  65  per  cent,  by  way  of  claim  payments  and  rebates,  and  that  the  rebates 
to  be  returned  were  to  be  calculated  on  the  average  experience  of  all  com¬ 
panies.  On  this  basis,  the  refund  to  be  made  by  the  Corporation  is  16 -6 
per  cent. 

(5)  Southern  Life  Association  of  Africa. 

This  Association  has  given  an  undertaking  that,  as  from  the  1st  January, 
1938,  it  will  retain  20  per  cent,  of  premium  collections  for  expenses  and  5 
per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  reserves  for  the  benefit  of  the  various 
classes  of  employers  insured  with  it,  and  to  refund  the  balance  of  75  per 
cent,  by  way  of  claim  payments  and  rebates.  The  rebates  will  be  calculated 
on  its  own  experience.  On  this  basis,  the  rebate  to  be  paid  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  year  1938  is  16-39  per  cent. 

The  position,  taken  over  a  period  of  three  and  a  half  years,  of  all 


licensed  insurers  is  as  follows  :  — 

# 

1.  Premium  income .  £3,121,693  19  4 

Less  (a)  rebates — allowed  and  due  (estimated) .  694,957  17  4 

£2,426,736  2  0 

(b)  1%  contribution  to  Revenue .  26,494  5  1 

£2,400,241  16  11 

(c)  reserve  for  unexpired  risks  as  at  31/12/38 .  304,416  0  1 

£2,095,825  16  10 

2.  Interest  on  deposits .  £63,488  15  1 

3.  Claims- — 

(1)  Payments  to  31/12/38 .  £1,037,443  5  2 

(2)  Value  of  outstanding  claims  as  at  31/12/38 .  113,605  3  8 

(3)  Capitalized  value  of  pensions  payable  as  at  31/12/38 .  98,479  1  3 

£1,249,527  10  1 

4.  (a)  Net  Premium  collected  from  Employers .  £2,122,320  1  11 

Add  Interest .  63,488  15  1 

£2,185,808  17  0 

—  -■  r  -  -  -  *—  ' - = - 

( b )  Claims .  £1,249,527  10  1 

(c)  Expenses,  Profits  and  Taxes .  £936,281  6  11 

5.  Ratio  of  Benefits  to  Expenses .  57-2  :  42*8 
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Exempted  Employers. 

[Section  74  (2)  of  Act.] 

The  following1  is  the  position  in  regard  to  exempted  employers:  — 


1/1/37  to  31/12/37 
(12  months). 

1/1/38  to  31/12/38 
(12  months). 

(1)  Number  of  exempted  employers . 

19 

19 

(2)  Number  of  workmen  employed — 

. .  ■  ■  - :  it  : 1  .  i  :  '  > 

i  ■  >  ytj 

(a)  Europeans . 

16,495 

16,407 

Asiatics . 

423 

433 

Coloureds . 

2,453 

2,485 

(6)  Natives . 

19,357 

19,413 

38,728 

38,738 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

(3)  Annual  wages . 

5,006,101  8  7 

5,376,578  0  0 

*  •-;  '  V%;  t  •»£:'!  !  «V  ■  •  •  ;  • 

1/7/35  to 
31/12/37. 

(2£  years.) 

1/1/38  to 
31/12/38. 

(1  year.) 

Total  for 

3£  years. 

(4)  Premiums  payable  if  insured  with  tariff 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

companies . 

119,255  8  1 

58,137  1  10 

177,392  9  11 

Less  refunds  of. . 

28,911  8  9 

12,493  13  3 

41,405  2  0 

*  < 

90,343  19  4 

45,643  8  7 

135,987  7  11 

(5)  Interest  on  deposits . £ 

7,097  12  6 

3,607  15  6 

10,705  8  0 

(6)  (a)  Compensation  paid . 

22,444  10  6 

Vi 

to 

GO 

Ol 

37,718  18  11 

(b)  Reserve  for  Outstanding  Claims  (in- 

eluding  pensions) . 

— 

2,469  4  1 

2,469  4  1 

£ 

22,444  10  6 

17,743  12  6 

40,188  3  0 

v  ■  v  . 

(c)  Licence  fees  and  contribution  to 
Revenue  of  1  per  cent,  on  premium 
payable  calculated  on  the  basis  of 

being  insured . 

1,224  2  0 

531  7  2 

1,755  9  2 

(7)  Total  expenditure . £ 

23,668  12  6 

18,274  19  8 

41,943  12  2 

The  cost  of  workmen’s  compensation  for  the  three  and  a  half  years  under 
review  amounted  to  £41,943.  12s.  2d.  compared  w7itli  a  net  premium  of 
£135,987.  7s.  lid.  which  would  have  been  payable  on  insurance.  The  result 
is  a  considerable  saving  to  exempted  employers,  some  of  whom  pay  full  wages 
to  their  workmen  whilst  temporarily  totally  disabled. 

Mutual  Associations. 

•  >  .  •  .  ,  ■  •  •  i.  ■  •  i 

Two  mutual  associations  were  licensed  during  the  year  1938.  One  of 
them,  namely,  the  Federated  Employers’  Mutual  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  a 
member  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurers’  Association,  and  charges 
the  same  rates.  Details  of  its  premiums  and  claims  have,  therefore,  been 
included  with  those  of  the  tariff  companies.  The  other  mutual  association  is 
the  Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd.  Details  of  the  claims  paid  by  this 
Company  are  reflected  in  Annexures  I  to  V  attached  to  this  report,  and  the 
ratio  of  claims  paid  to  expenses  of  administration  is  approximated  94 : 6 
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ANNEXURE  1.  LICENSED  INSURERS. 

Summary  of  Returns  (Forms  No.  38)  Rendered  by  Insurance  Companies  Licensed  under  the  Workmen’s  Compels* 
tion  Act,  1934,  shewing  the  Result  of  their  Operations  for  the  Year  ended  31st  December,  1938. 

(Note. — E.,  A.  and  C. :  European,  Asiatic  and  Coloured  Workmen.) 


£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Claims  Paid. 

(a)  Periodical  Payments  to  Workmen — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  47) . 

94,918 

5 

10 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  69) . 

13,142 

15 

11 

(6)  Lump  Sum  Payments  to  Workmen — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  48) . 

65,595 

1 

1 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  70) . 

17,021 

12 

3 

(c)  Lump  Sum  Payments  to  Dependants — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  49) . 

18,547 

10 

4 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  71) . 

8,216 

8 

5 

(d)  Pensions — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  workmen  (Sec.  48). . 

3,399 

6 

8 

(2)  E.,  A.  and  C.  children  (Sec.  49). . . 

3,522 

8 

9 

(e)  Cost  of  Medical  Aid — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  55) . 

110,791 

18 

5 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  72) . 

45,030 

12 

10 

(  /)  Transport  of  Injured  Workmen — 

(I)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  54) . 

1,398 

9 

10 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  54) . 

591 

9 

10 

( g)  Ex  Gratia  Payments — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C . 

1,163 

9 

4 

(2)  Natives . 

164 

19 

0 

( h )  Increased  Awards — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  5) . 

250 

0 

0 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  5) . 

(i)  Funeral  Expenses — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C . 

115 

4 

6 

(2)  Natives . 

58 

1 

6 

( j)  Constant  Attendance  — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  52) . 

127 

14 

0 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  52) . 

o 

5 

0 

( k )  Sundries — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C . 

10 

1 

7 

(2)  Natives .  • . 

To  Rebates — - 

1935-36 . 

75,885 

4 

1 

1937 . 

123,462 

10 

Q 

To  Expenses. 

(a)  (1)  Licence  fees  for  1938 . 

580' 

0 

0 

(2)  1  per  cent,  contribution  to  Revenue 

on  premiums . 

5,640 

15 

4 

(6)  Commission  paid  to  agents . 

24,940 

19 

5 

(c)  Expenses  of  administration . 

149,663 

13 

10 

(d)  Legal  and  medical  expenses . 

2,206 

13 

8 

(e)  Assessors’  fees . 

1,192 

5 

11 

(  /)  Sundries . 

4 

4 

7 

s.  d. 


108,061  1  9 


82,616  13  4 


26,763  18  9 


6,921  15  5 


155,822  11  3 


1,989  19  ,  8 


1,328  8  4 


250  0  0 


173  6  0 


129  19  0 


s.  d. 


£  s.  d. 

By  Employers’  Liability  Fund  as  at 

1st  January,  1938 .  606,664  6  2 

£  s.  d. 

By  Premium  Income. 

(1)  E. A.  &C.  £566,557  7  3 

(2)  Natives.  £196,842  6  5 

£763,399  13  8 


Add  Interest. 


24,547  15  5  787,947 


By  Other  Income  (Recoveries  from 

Third  Parties) 
By  Balance . 


841 


9  1 

2  9 


10  1  7 


384,067  15  1 


199,347  14  3 


6,220  15  4 


178,007  17  5 


To  Employers'  Liability  Fund  as  at 
31st  December,  1938 
(1)  Capitalized  Value  of  Pensions. 

(а)  Workmen  (67) .  69,932  11  10 

(б)  Children  (278) .  28,546  9  5 


184,228  12  9 


(2)  Reserve  for  Outstanding  Claims. 

(a)  Periodical  Payments  to  Workmen — 

(1)  E.,A.  andC.  (Sec.  47)£28,297  19  3 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  69) .  5,381  15  6 


(6)  Lump  Sum  Payments  to  Workmen — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  48)  22,068  17  1 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  70) .  4,400  5  0 


(c)  Lump  Sum  Payments  to  Dependants — 

(1) E.,A.  andC.  (Sec.  49)  7,505  14  8 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  71) .  4,499  1  6 


(d)  Cost  of  Medical  Aid — 

(1)  E.,  A.  andC.  (Sec.  55)28,605  15  0 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  72) .  12,168  9  4 


33,679  14  9 


26,469  2  1 


12,004  16  2 


98,479  1  3 


(e)  Transport  of  Injured  Workmen — 

(1)  E.,  A.  andC.  (Sec.  54)  272  4  2 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  54) .  382  12  2 


40,774  4  4 


654  16  4 


Carried  forward  £113,582  13  8  £98,479  1  3  £767,644  2  1 


Carried  forward  £1,395,452  18  0 


no 


ANNEXURE  I.  (contd). 


£  a.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Brought  forward  113,582  13  8  98,479  1  3  767,644  2  1 

( /)  Ex  Gratia  Payments —  £  s.  d. 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C . 

(2)  Natives .  — 

(g)  Increased  Awards —  -  — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  5) 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  5) . 

(h)  Funeral  Expenses 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.. . 

(2)  Natives . 


(*)  Sundries — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C. 
12)  Natives . 


15  10  0 
7  0  0 

- . -  22  10  0 


Brought  forward  £1,395,452  18  0 


113,605  3  8 


( 3)  Reserve  for  Unexpired  Risks  (50  per 
cent,  of  Premium) 

To  Balance . 


212,084  4  11 
381,699  17  0 


593,784  1  11 
34,024  14  0 


£1,395,452  18  0 


£1,395,452  18  0 


(1 )  The  sum  of  £384,067.  15s.  Id.  was  paid  in  respect  of  injuries  to  27,502  Europeans,  Asiatics  and  Coloureds  and  19,255  Natives,  a 
total  of  46,757  workmen. 

(2)  The  sum  of  £113,605.  3s.  8d.  is  the  outstanding  claims  cost  in  respect  of  3,510  Europeans,  Asiatics  and  Coloureds  and  4,176  Natives, 
a  total  of  7,686  workmen. 


ANNEXURE  II. 


Ill 


Summary  of  all  Returns  (Forms  No.  38)  rendered  by  the  Insurance  Companies  to  date,  i.e.  in  Respect  n„  , 

cp  i  M  hi 

period  1st  July,  1935  (when  the  Act  came  into  force)  to  31st  December,  1938,  a  period  of  Three  and  a  Half  Yem<s 

(Note — E.,  A.  and  C. — European,  Asiatic  and  Coloured  Workmen). 


To  Claims  Paid.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £ 

(a)  Periodical  payments  to  Workmen — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  47) .  269,337  19  6 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  69) .  36,997  6  7 

- 306,335  5  1 


( b )  Lump  sum  payments  to  Workmen — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  48) . 171,171  18  10 

f  (2)  Natives  (Sec.  70) .  43,792  14  4 

- 214,964  13 


9 


(c)  Lump  sum  payments  to  Dependants — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  49) .  53,119  17  4 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  71) .  28,607  12  0 

-  81,727  9  4 


(d)  Pensions — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  Workmen  (Sec.  48).  6,334  4  9 

(2)  E. ,  A.  and  C.  Children  (Sec.  49)....  7,184  9  10 

-  13,518  14  7 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

By  Premium  Income — 

(1)  E.A.  and  C....  2,352,619  15  0 

(2)  Natives .  769,074  4  4 


3,121,693  19  4 

Add  Interest .  63,488  15  1 

■ -  3,185,182  14  5 


By  Other  Income  (Recoveries  from 

Third  Parties) ... .  1,532  2  9 


(e)  Cost  of  Medical  Aid — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C-  (Sec.  55) .  301,625  10  6 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  72.) .  107,816  11  6 

— — - 409,442  2  0 


(/)  Transport  of  Injured  Workmen — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  54) .  3,400  7  1 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  54) .  1,274  8  2 

-  4,674  15  3 

(g)  Ex  gratia  payments — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C .  2,588  8  0 

(2)  Natives .  220  14  9 

- - -  2,809  2  9 

( h )  Increased  Awards — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  5) .  4,800  17  5 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  5) .  — 

- — -  4,800  17  5 

( i )  Funeral  Expenses — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C .  276  12  6 

(2)  Natives .  128  6  6 

—  - - -  404  19  0 

(j)  Constant  Attendance — 

(UK,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  52) .  187  6  0 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  52) .  27  5  0 

—  -  214  11  0 

( k )  Sundries — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C .  82  18  4 

(2)  Natives .  — 

- - - -  82  18  4 

- 1,038,975  7  11 

To  Rebates — 

1935-36 .  348,881  10  0 

1937 .  123,462  10  2 

-  472,344  0  2 

To  Expenses. 

(a)  (1)  Licence  fees .  1,960  0  0 

(2)  1%  Contribution  to  Revenue  on 

premiums .  26,494  5  1 

-  28,454  5  1 

(6)  Commission  paid  to  agents .  111,628  6  0 

(c)  Expenses  of  administration .  666,923  8  0 

( d )  Legal  and  medical  expenses .  6,341  2  0 

(e)  Assessors’  fees .  3,958  6  11 

(/)  Sundries .  39  17  9 

- 788,891  0  8 

4  817,345  5  9 

To  Employers'  Liability  Fund  as  at 
31sf  December,  1938. 

(l)  Capitalized  value  of  Pensions. 

(a)  Workmen  (67) .  69,932  1 1  10 

*  (6)  Children  (278) .  28,546  9  5 

-  98,479  1  3 

(2)  Reserve  for  Outstanding  Claims. 

(a)  Periodical  Payments  to  Workmen — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  47)  £28,297  19  3 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  69)...  5,381  15  6 

-  33,679  14  9 


Carried  forward  £33,679  14  9  £98,479  1  3  £2,328,664  13  10 


Carried  forward  £3,186,714  17  2 
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ANNEXtTRE  II.  (contd). 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Brought  forward  33,679  14  9  98,479  1  3  2,328,664  13  10 


Brought  forward  £3,186,714  17  2 


b)  Lump  Sum  Payments  to  Workmen — 

(1)  E„  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  48)  22,068  17  1 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  70)...  4,400  5  0 

■ -  26,469  2  1 

(c)  Lump  Sum  Payments  to  Dependants — 

(1)  E.,  A,  and  C.  (Sec.  49)  7,505  14  8 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  71)...  4,499  1  6 

- 12,001  16  2 

( d)  Cost  of  Medical  Aid — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  55)  28,605  15  0 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  72)...  12,168  9  4 

-  40,774  4  4 

( e )  Transport  of  Injured  Workmen — 

(1) E„  A.  andC.  (Sec.  54)  272  4  2 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  54)...  382  12  2 

-  654  16  4 

(/)  Ex  Gratia  Payments— 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C .  — 

(2)  Natives .  — 


(g)  Increased  Awards — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C.  (Sec.  5) 

(2)  Natives  (Sec.  5).. . . 


(h)  Funeral  Expenses — - 

(1)  E„  A.  and  C .  15  10  0 

(2)  Natives .  7  0  0 

-  22  10  0 


( i )  Sundries — 

(1)  E.,  A.  and  C. 

(2)  Natives . 


(3)  Reserve  for  Unexpired  Risks  (50%  of 
1938  Premiums) . 

To  Balance : . 


113,605  3  8 
212,084  4  11 
381,699  17  0 


-  593,784  1  11 
264,266  1  5 
£3,186,714  17  2 


£3,186,714  17  2 


(1)  The  sum  of  £1,038,975.  7s.  lid.  was  paid  in  respect  of  injuries  to  77,549  Europeans,  Asiatics  and  Coloureds  and  45,999  Natives,  a  total 
of  123,548  workmen. 

(2)  The  sum  of  £113,605.  3s.  8d.  is  the  outstanding  claims  cost  in  respect  of  3,510  Europeans,  Asiatics  and  Coloureds  and  4,176  Natives, 
a  total  of  7,686  workmen. 
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irt  merits  (including 
ways  and  Harbours). 


938. 


Number  of  workmen — 

Europeans . 

Asiatics . . 

Coloureds . j  "39 


Total. 


Grand  Total. 


1935-37. 


1938. 


Total. 


Married . 

Females . 

Fatal  injuries. 


Periodical  payments  (Sec. 


Cost  of  medical  aid. 
Transport . 


disablement. 


Ex  gratia  payments. . 
Increased  awards. . . . 
Funeral  expenses. . . . 

Sundries . 

■Constant  attendance 


>,499 

26,395 

63,518 

38,977 

/ 

102,495 

12 

38 

2,578 

1,353 

3,931 

'  639 

2,103 

12,920 

7,421 

20,341 

^,150 

28,536 

79,016 

47,751 

126,767 

Ik088 

17,744 

45,082 

27,740 

72,822 

34 

78 

4,415 

2,640 

7,055 

53 

165 

401 

1 

89 

590 

1,457 

8,538 

22,656 

17,746 

40,402 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

9. 

d. 

5 

0 

3 

204,096 

3 

8 

718,721 

1 

4 

457,327 

7 

5 

1,176,048 

8 

9 

4 

i 

10 

117,961 

8 

11 

359,073 

10 

5 

219,576 

0 

11 

578,649 

11 

4 

8 

li 

0 

57 

16 

0 

49 

19 

0 

48 

0 

0 

49 

4 

0 

7 

9 

4 

16,306 

13 

5 

319,907 

3 

0 

169,667 

16 

4 

489,574 

19 

4 

3 

0 

3 

285 

12 

8 

2,181 

16 

8 

1,565 

5 

8 

3,747 

2 

4 

3 

0 

1 

21,673 

10 

1 

207,110 

11 

0 

117,051 

7 

6 

324,161 

18 

6 

6 

0 

8 

2,660 

10 

7 

4,571 

12 

4 

5,828 

1 

10 

10,399 

14 

2 

;i 

15 

7 

36,567 

0 

10 

89,437 

18 

1 

49,217 

19 

11 

13S,655 

18 

0 

18 

8 

6.997 

8 

2 

11,057 

10 

0 

11,436 

11 

1 

22,494 

1 

1 

16 

16 

3 

807 

16 

i 

48,321 

11 

0 

35,085 

12 

7 

83,407 

3 

7 

4.550 

17 

5 

250 

0 

0 

4,800 

17 

5 

4 

10 

0 

20 

10 

0 

177 

8 

0 

119 

14 

6 

297 

2 

6 

5 

3 

3 

8 

14 

8 

86 

2 

10 

15 

4 

10 

101 

7 

8 

59 

12 

0 

127 

14 

0 

187 

6 

0 

15 

11 

203,289 

5 

5 

1,046,535 

12 

9 

609,941 

9 

2 

1,656,477 

1 

11 

ts. 
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(I)  . — Actual  Payments — European,  Asiatic  and  Coloured  Workmen, 
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Licensed  Insurers. 

Mutual  Associations. 

Exempted  Employers. 

Government  Departments  (including 

South  African  Railways  and  Harbours). 

Grand  Total. 

1935-37. 

1938. 

Total. 

1935-37. 

1938. 

Total. 

1935-37. 

1938. 

Total. 

1935-37. 

1938. 

Total. 

1935-37. 

1938. 

Total. 

Number  of  workmen — 

j 

Europeans . 

36,701 

19.679 

56,380 

11,825 

6,110 

17.935 

1.096 

689 

1,785 

13,896 

12,499 

26,395 

63,518 

38,977 

102,495 

Asiatics . 

2,531 

1,322 

3,853 

6 

7 

13 

15 

12 

27 

26 

12 

38 

2,578 

1,353 

3,931 

Coloureds . 

10,815 

6,501 

17,316 

94 

44 

138 

547 

237 

784 

1,464 

639 

2,103 

12,920 

7,421 

20,341 

Total . 

50,047 

27,502 

77,549 

11,925 

6,161 

18,086 

1,658 

938 

2,596 

15,386 

13,150 

28,536 

79,016 

47,751 

126,767 

Married . 

26,345 

15,098 

41,443 

7,922 

3,934 

11,856 

1,159 

620 

1,779 

9,656 

8,088 

17,744 

45,082 

27,740 

72,822 

Females . 

4,318 

2,552 

6,870 

4 

— 

4 

49 

54 

103 

44 

34 

78 

4,415 

2,640 

7,055 

Fatal  injuries . 

182 

84 

266 

97 

50 

147 

10 

2 

12 

112 

53 

165 

401 

189 

590 

“A”  Claims  * . 

16,859 

11,500 

28,359 

973 

1,331 

2,304 

743 

458 

1,201 

4,081 

4,457 

8,538 

22,656 

17,746 

40,402 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s.  cl. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

Earnings  lost  during  temporary  disablement 

340,757  16 

0 

207,922  16  9 

548,680  12 

9 

265,090  10 

5 

140,227  10 

8 

405,318  1 

1 

10,581  11 

6 

7,371  19 

9 

17,953  11 

3 

102,291  3  5 

101,805  0  3 

204,096  3 

8 

718,721  1  4 

457,327  7 

5 

1,176.048  8 

9 

Periodical  payments  (Sec.  47) . 

174,419  13 

8 

94,918  5  10 

269,337  19 

6 

120,072  4 

8 

60,861  8 

9 

180,933  13 

5t 

6,244  5 

0 

4,172  4 

6 

10,416  9 

6J 

58,337  7  1 

59,624  1  10 

117,961  8 

11 

359,073  10  5 

219,576  0 

11 

578,649  11 

4 

Periodical  payments  per  £100  wages  lost.  . . 

51  2 

0 

45  13  0 

49  2 

0 

52  17 

0 

51  4 

0 

52  5 

0 

62  15 

0 

60  14 

0 

61  16 

0 

57  0  0 

58  11  0 

57  16 

0 

49  19  0 

48  0 

0 

49  4 

0 

Cost  of  medical  aid . 

190,833  12 

1 

110,791  IS  5 

301,625  10 

6 

114,108  16 

7 

48,835  16 

1 

162,944  12 

8 

5,325  10 

3 

3,372  12 

6 

8,698  2 

9 

3,639  4  1 

6,667  9  4 

16,306  13 

5 

319,907  3  0 

169,667  16 

4 

489,574  19 

4 

Transport . 

2.001  17 

3 

1,398  9  10 

3,400  7 

1 

• — ■ 

— 

— 

27  7 

0 

33  15 

7 

61  2 

7 

152  12  5 

133  0  3 

285  12 

8 

2,181  16  8 

1,565  5 

8 

3,747  2 

4 

Lump  sums  paid  to  workmen  for  permanent 

disablement . 

105,576  17 

9 

65,595  1  1 

171,171  18 

10 

87.017  0 

6 

39,710  7 

0 

126,727  7 

6 

2,196  2 

9 

2,392  19 

4 

4,589  2 

1 

12,320  10  0 

9,353  0  1 

21,673  10 

1 

207,110  11  0 

117,051  7 

6 

324,161  18 

6 

Pensions  paid  to  workmen . 

2,934  18 

1 

3,399  6  8 

6,334  4 

9 

458  11 

10 

843  14 

6 

1,302  6 

4 

23  12 

6 

79  0 

0 

102  12 

6 

1,154  9  11 

1,506  0  8 

2,660  10 

7 

4,571  12  4 

5,828  1 

10 

10,399  14 

2 

Compensation  paid  to  dependants— 

(1)  Excluding  children’s  pensions . 

34,572  7 

0 

18.547  10  4 

53,119  17 

4 

30,860  3 

8 

15,194  8 

1 

46,054  11 

9 

2,660  2 

2 

254  5 

11 

2,914  8 

1§ 

21,345  5  3 

15,221  15  7 

36,567  0 

10 

89,437  18  1 

49,217  19 

11 

13S,655  18 

0 

(2)  Children’s  pensions . 

3,662  1 

1 

3,522  8  9 

7,184  9 

10 

4,373  3 

6 

3,664  12 

10 

8,037  16 

4 

84  15 

11 

189  10 

10 

274  6 

9 

2,937  9  6 

4,059  18  8 

6.997  8 

2 

11,057  10  0 

11.436  11 

1 

22,494  1 

1 

Ex  gratia  payments . 

1,424  18 

8 

1,163  9  4 

2,588  8 

0 

46,044  15 

2 

32,355  0 

4 

78,399  15 

6 

490  17 

4 

1,120  6 

8 

1,011  4 

0 

360  19  10 

446  16  3 

807  16 

1 

48,321  11  0 

35,085  12 

7 

83,407  3 

7 

Increased  awards . 

4,550  17 

5 

250  0  0 

4,800  17 

5 

■ — - 

- — - 

- — 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• - 

4.550  17  5  1 

250  0 

0 

4,800  17 

5 

Funeral  expenses . 

161  S 

0 

115  4  6 

276  12 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16  O'  0 

4  10  0 

20  10 

0 

177  8  0 

119  14 

6 

297  2 

6 

Sundries . 

72  16 

9 

10  1  7 

82  18 

4 

— 

— 

■ — • 

9  14 

8 

— 

9  14 

8 

3  115 

5  3  3 

8  14 

8 

86  2  10 

15  4 

10 

101  7 

8 

•Constant  attendance . 

59  12 

0 

127  14  0 

187  6 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

59  12  0 

127  14 

0 

187  6 

0 

Total . £ 

520,270  19 

9 

299,839  10  4 

820,110  10 

1 

402,934  15 

11 

201,465  7 

7 

604,400  3 

6 

17,062  7 

7 

11,614  15 

4 

28,677  2 

11 

106,267  9  6 

97,021  15  11 

203,289  5 

5 

1,046,535  12  9 

609,941  9 

2 

1,656,477  1 

11 

*  These  are  claims  which  have  figured  more  than  once  in  the  various  returns  before  the  final  payments  were  made, 
f  To  this  figure  must  be  added  an  amount  of  £30,920.  Is.  lid.,  being  periodical  payments  made  ex  gratia . 
j  To  this  figure  must  be  added  an  amount  of  £677.  13s.  lid.,  being  periodical  payments  made  ex  gratia. 

8  To  this  figure  must  be  added  an  amount  of  £.933  10s.  Id.,  being  lump  sum  payments  made  ex  gratia,  to  dependants. 
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ANNEXURE  III.  (contd). 


115—116 


ments  (including 
ys  and  Harbours). 

Grand  Total. 

J. 

Total. 

1935-37. 

1938. 

Total. 

Number  of  workmen . 

06 

3,950 

47,422 

29,603 

77,025 

Number  of  fatal  injuries . 

37 

105 

2,139 

909 

3,048 

“A"  Claims . 

71 

431 

6,912 

5,274 

12,186 

s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Earnings  lost  during  temporary  a 

17  5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Periodical  payments  per  £100 

9  0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Compensation  for  temporary  dis 

10  5 

4,786  14  4 

33,415  5  1 

17,759  8  7 

51,174  13  8 

Cost  of  medical  aid . 

19  4 

2,750  19  11 

115.785  19  0 

68,215  12  0 

184,001  11  0 

Transport  of  injured  workmen.. 

4  4 

33  7  11 

706  19  9 

607  13  2 

1,314  12  11 

Lump  sums  paid  to  workmen  for 

disablement . 

16  1 

4,587  16  10 

114,645  8  10 

59,446  14  4 

174,092  3  2 

Lump  sums  paid  to  dependants 

18  9 

4,494  17  8 

88,662  4  6 

36,804  6  4 

125,466  10  10 

Ex  gratia  payments . 

5  5 

7  5  5 

1,178  13  4 

958  3  3 

2,136  16  7 

Funeral  expenses . 

15  9 

4  2  2 

72  19  5 

60  17  3 

133  16  8 

Constant  attendance . 

— 

25  0  0 

2  5  0 

27  5  0 

Total.  . . . 

10  1 

16,665  4  3 

354,492  9  11 

183,854  19  11 

538,347  9  10 

;ments  (including 

Grand  Total. 

ays  and  Harbours). 

■ 

8. 

Total. 

1935-37. 

1938. 

Total. 

AM  workmen . 

56 

32,486 

126,438 

77,354 

203,792 

Fatal  injuries . 

90 

270 

2,540 

1,098 

3,638 

“A”  Claims . 

>28 

8,969 

29,568 

23,020 

52,588 

Total  Pa 

6  0 

219,954  9  8 

1,401,028  2  8 

793,796  9  1 

2,194,824  11  9 

Grand  Total. 

£  s.  d. 

140,045  2  7 

94,102  12  0 

9 

234,147  15  4 

11 
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ANNEXURE  III.  (contd). 


115—116 

(II)  . — Actual  Payments — Native  Workmen. 


Number  of  workmen. . . . 
Number  of  fatal  injuries 
“A”  Claims . . 


Earnings  lost  during  temporary  disablement 
Periodical  payments  per  £100  wages  lost 
Compensation  for  temporary  disablement. . 

Cost  of  medical  aid . 

Transport  of  injured  workmen . 

Lump  sums  paid  to  workmen  for  permanent 

disablement . 

Lump  sums  paid  to  dependants . 

Ex  gratia  payments . 

Funeral  expenses . 

Constant  attendance . 


Total . £ 


Licensed  Insurers. 


Mutual  Associations. 


Exempted  Employers. 


Government  Departments  (including 
South  African  Railways  and  Harbours). 


Grand  Total. 


1935-37. 


1938. 


Total. 


1935-37. 


1938. 


Total. 


1935-37. 


26,744 

503 

6,426 

19,255 

201 

5,047 

45,999 

704 

11,473 

16,590 

1,541 

52 

8,338 

654 

11 

24,928 

2,195 

63 

1,444 

27 

174 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

_ 

30,534 

17 

10 

— 

— 

43 

1 

0 

— 

• — 

23,854 

9 

8 

13,142 

15 

11 

36,997 

5 

7 

5,216  0 

1 

2,670 

10 

7 

7,886  10 

8 

1,033 

11 

5 

62,785 

18 

8 

45,030 

12 

10 

107,816 

11 

6 

49,068  7 

0 

20,108 

16 

10 

69,177  3 

10 

2,353 

12 

9 

682 

18 

4 

591 

9 

10 

1,274 

8 

2 

— 

— 

4 

17 

10 

26,771 

2 

1 

17,021 

12 

3 

43,792 

14 

4 

84.740  2 

8 

39,877 

18 

0 

124,618  0 

8 

577 

3 

4 

20,391 

3 

7 

8,216 

8 

5 

28,607 

12 

0 

63,965  7 

0 

26,294 

7 

9 

90,259  14 

9 

1,336 

15 

0 

55 

15 

9 

164 

19 

0 

220 

14 

9 

1,048  3 

0 

785 

18 

10 

1,834  1 

10 

74 

14 

7 

70 

5 

0 

58 

1 

6 

128 

6 

6 

— 

1 

8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

27 

5 

0 

— 

134,636 

13 

1 

84,228 

4 

9 

218,864 

17 

10 

204,037  19 

9 

89,737 

12 

0 

293,775  11 

9 

5,382 

2 

11 

1938. 

Total. 

1935 

-37. 

1938. 

Total. 

1935 

CO 

1938. 

Total. 

r 

'04 

17 

45 

2,148 

44 

219 

2,644 

68 

260 

1,306 

37 

171 

3,950 

105 

431 

47,422 

2,139 

6,912 

29,603 

909 

5,274 

77,025 

3,048 

12,186 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1,148 

16 

0 

3,647 

17 

5 

40 

470 

18 

11 

3 

0 

8 

1,504 

3 

1 

3,311 

3 

11 

40 

1,475 

9 

10 

0 

5 

4,786 

14 

4 

33,415 

5 

1 

17,759 

8 

7 

51,174 

13 

8 

1  903 

o 

4,256 

15 

9 

1,578 

0 

7 

1.172 

19 

4 

2,750 

19 

11 

115.785 

19 

0 

68,215 

12 

0 

184,001 

11 

0 

1 

19 

0 

6 

16 

10 

19 

3 

7 

14 

4 

4 

33 

7 

11 

706 

19 

9 

607 

13 

2 

1,314 

12 

11 

ft]  B 

8 

o 

1.093 

11 

4 

2,557 

0 

9 

2,030 

16 

1 

4,587 

16 

10 

114,645 

8 

10 

59,446 

14 

4 

174,092 

3 

o 

767 

11 

5 

2,104 

6 

5 

2,968 

18 

11 

1,525 

18 

9 

4,494 

17 

8 

88,662 

4 

6 

36,804 

6 

4 

125,466 

10 

10 

74 

14 

7 

7 

5 

5 

7 

5 

5 

1,178 

13 

4 

958 

3 

3 

2,136 

16 

7 

1 

8 

0 

1 

6 

5 

2 

15 

9 

4 

o 

2 

72 

19 

5 

60 

17 

3 

133 

16 

8 

25 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

27 

5 

0 

3,659 

13 

1 

9,041 

16 

0 

10,435 

14 

9 

6,229 

— 

10 

1 

16,665 

4 

3 

354,492 

9 

11 

183,854 

19 

11 

538,347 

9 

10 

(III). — All  Workmen. 


Licensed  Insurers. 

Mutual  Associations. 

Exempted  Employers. 

Government  Departments  (including 

South  African  Railways  and  Harbours). 

Grand  Total. 

1935-37. 

1938. 

Total. 

1935-37. 

1938. 

Total. 

1935-37. 

1938. 

Total. 

1935-37. 

1938. 

Total. 

1935-37. 

1938. 

Total. 

All  workmen . 

Faf.nl  injuries . 

76,791 

685 

23,285 

46,757 

285 

16,547 

123,548 

970 

39,832 

28,515 

1,638 

1,025 

14,499 

704 

1.342 

43,014 

2,342 

2,367 

3,102 

37 

917 

1,642 

19 

503 

4,744 

56 

1,420 

18,030 

180 

4,341 

14,456 

90 

4,628 

32,486 

270 

8,969 

126,438 

2,540 

29,568 

77,354 

1,098 

23,020 

203,792 

3,638 

52,588 

“A”  Claims . 

Total  Payments...£ 

654,907  12  10 

384,067  15  1 

1,038,975  7  11 

606,972  15  8 

291,202  19  7 

898,175  15  3 

22,444  10  6 

15,274  8  5 

37,718  18  11 

116,703  3  8 

103,251  6  0 

219,954  9  8 

1,401,028  2  8 

793,796  9  1 

2,194,824  11  9 

t 

( 

I 

1  1 

Pensioners  as  at  31st  December,  1938. 


Licensed  Insurers. 

Mutual  Associations. 

Exempted  Employers. 

Government  Departments 
(including  South  African 
Railways  and  Harbours). 

Grand  Total. 

(1)  Workmen . 

(2)  Children . 

Totals . 

£  s.  d. 

67  69,932  11  10 

278  28,546  9  5 

£  s.  d. 

27  33,501  3  0 

198  36,974  1  0 

£  s.  d. 

3  1,003  5  10 

7  525  2  6 

£  s.  d. 

44  35,608  1  11 

265  28,056  19  10 

£  s.  d. 

141  140,045  2  7 

748  94,102  12  0 

345  98,479  1  3 

225  70,475  4  0 

10  1,528  8  4 

309  63,665  1  9 

889  234,147  15  4 

11 
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ANNEXURE  IV. 

A.  Estimated  Number  of  Accidents 

and 

IV  Estimated  Cost  of  Compensation. 
Euro /jean,  Asiatic  and  Coloured  Work  men. 


A.  Estimated  Number  of  Accidents. 


Revised 
Estimate 
of  Accidents 
to  Workmen 
Covered  by 
Insurance 
Through 
Licensed 
Insurers 
during 

1937. 

Estimated  No.  of  Accidents  during  1938. 

Licensed 

Insurers. 

Mutual 

Associations. 

Exempted 

Employers. 

Government 
Departments 
(including 
S.A.R.  &  H.). 

Total. 

Number  of  workmen — 

Europeans . 

Asiatics . 

Coloureds . 

Total . 

Married . 

Females . 

Fatal  injuries . 

18,581 

1,279 

5,656 

25,516 

26,615 

6,227 

901 

12,712 

46,455 

13,445 

2,267 

76 

92 

63 

2 

62 

219 

_ 

B.  Estimated  Cost  of  Compensation. 


• 

Revised 
Estimate 
of  Cost  of 
Compensation 
Paid  and 
Payable  by 
Licensed 
Insurers  in 
respect  of 
Accidents 
arising 
during  1937. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Compensation  Payable  in  respect  of  Accidents 

arising  during  1938. 

Licensed 

Insurers. 

Mutual 

Associations. 

Exempted 

Employers. 

Government 
Departments 
(including 
South  African 
Railways  and 
Harbours). 

Total. 

Wages  lost  during  temporary 

disablement . 

Periodical  payments  per  £100 
wages  lost . 

£  s.  d. 

180,961  17  11 

51  7  0 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

• 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Periodical  payments . 

92,842  4  5 

93,851  10  4 

61,420  10  2 

3,520  7  3 

53,700  11  8 

212,492  19 

Cost  of  medical  aid . 

108,337  19  7 

105,908  19  3 

48,835  16  1 

3,149  0  1 

4,951  0  6 

162,844  15  115 

Cost  of  transport . 

1,085  15  3 

1,097  9  4 

— 

32  1  6 

85  1  10 

1,214  12  8 

Lump  sums  paid  to  workmen 

for  permanent  disablement 

68,645  5  11 

53,951  17  7 

41,965  12  4 

1,667  1  10 

7,815  2  11 

105,399  14  8 

Pensions — injured  workmen . 

21,592  7  1 

9,928  16  5 

16,723  1  6 

487  14  9 

13,397  11  1 

40,537  3  9 

Lump  sums  to  dependants . . 

14,931  9  6 

20,871  7  8 

21,033  0  1 

53  15  4 

15,146  17  9 

57,105  0  10 

Children’s  pensions . 

5,762  7  7 

12,457  10  0 

14,033  3  10 

388  15  5 

10,134  15  6 

37,014  4  9 

Ex  gratia  payments . 

1,872  2  3 

61  9  1 

28,151  11  2 

1,044  19  1 

224  7  10 

29,482  7  2 

Increased  awards  (Sec.  5). . . 

250  0  0 

— 

'  — 

— 

— 

— 

Funeral  expenses . 

49  8  0 

113  4  6 

— 

— 

7  0  0 

120  4  6 

Sundries . 

12  3  7 

5  3  3 

5  3  3 

Total . £ 

315,381  3  2 

298,242  4  2 

232,162  15  2 

10,343  15  3 

105,467  12  4 

646,216  6  11 

Compensation  paid  to  depend- 

ants  per  fatal  accident. . . . 

£272  0  0 

362  0  0 

557  0  0 

222  0  0 

408  0  0 

430  0  0 

Compensation  and  medical 

aid  per  accident . 

£12  7  0 

114  0 

37  6  0 

119  0 

8  6  0 

13  18  0 

Compensation  only  per  non- 

fatal  accident . 

£7  13  0 

6  0  0 

21  2  0 

6  9  0 

5  19  0 

7  16  0 

Pensioners — 

Workmen . 

23 

16 

15 

1 

15 

47 

Children . 

58 

106 

68 

2 

87 

263 
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ANNEXURE  V. 

A.  Estimated  Number  of  Accidents 

and 

B.  Estimated  Cost  of  Compensation. 

Native  Workmen. 

A.  Estimated  Number  of  Accidents. 


Revised 
Estimate 
of  Accidents 
to  Workmen 
Covered  by 
Insurance 
Through 
Licensed 
Insurers 
during 

1937. 

Estimated  No.  of  Accidents  during  1938. 

Licensed 

Insurers. 

Mutual 

Associations. 

Exempted 

Employers. 

Government 
Departments, 
(including 
S.A.R.  &  H.). 

Total. 

Number  of  workmen . 

Fatal  injuries . 

15,503 

196 

19,993 

226 

8,620 

721 

664 

13 

1,284 

40 

30,561 

1,000 

B.  Estimated  Cost  of  Compensation. 


Revised 
Estimate 
of  Cost  of 
Compensation 
Paid  and 

Estimated 

Cost  of  Compensation  Payable  in  respect  of  Accidents 
arising  during  1938. 

Payable  by 
Licensed 
Insurers  in 
respect  of 

Licensed 

Mutual 

Exempted 

Government 

Departments 

(including 

Total. 

Accidents 

Insurers. 

Associations. 

Employers. 

South  African 

arising 
during  1937. 

1 

Railways  and 
Harbours). 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Periodical  payments . 

13,209 

1 

1 

14,492 

15 

5 

2,153 

9 

7 

454 

14 

0 

1,471 

8 

9 

18,572 

7 

9 

Cost  of  medical  aid . 

35,838 

18 

8 

45,512 

11 

5 

20,108 

16 

10 

1,833 

1 

9 

1,020 

16 

7 

68,475 

6 

7 

Cost  of  transport . 

Lump  sums  to  workmen  for 

545 

4 

0 

798 

10 

1 

1 

19 

0 

5 

17 

2 

806 

6 

3 

permanent  disablement.... 
Lump  sums  paid  to  depend- 

15,171 

5 

4 

14,980 

15 

8 

39,566 

19 

3 

429 

1 

4 

1,399 

5 

11 

56,376 

2 

2 

ants . 

7,873 

16 

8 

10,055 

4 

6 

29,303 

3 

9 

554 

15 

0 

1,765 

10 

9 

41,678 

14 

0 

Ex  gratia  payments . 

147 

13 

9 

24 

0 

3 

430 

10 

0 

7 

5 

5 

461 

15 

8 

Funeral  expenses . 

41 

15 

0 

60 

16 

6 

2 

15 

9 

63 

12 

3 

Sundries . 

2 

5 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Total . £ 

72,827 

14 

6 

85,926 

18 

10 

91,562 

19 

5 

3,273 

11 

1 

5,673 

0 

4 

186,436 

9 

8 

Compensation  paid  to  depend- 

• 

auts  per  fatal  accident.... 
Compensation  and  medical 

£40 

3 

0 

44 

10 

0 

40 

13 

0 

42 

13 

0 

44 

3 

0 

41 

14 

0 

aid  per  accident.  . 

Compensation  only  per  non- 

4 

14 

0 

4 

6 

0 

10 

10 

0 

4 

13 

0 

4 

8 

0 

6 

2 

0 

fatal  accident . 

1 

18 

0 

1 

11 

0 

5 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

11 

0 

'  .  ■—  1  '  '  1 

1 
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ANNEXURE  VI. 

A.  Estimated  Number  of  Accidents 

AND 

B.  Estimated  Cost  of  Compensation. 

All  Workmen. 


A.  Estimated  Number  of  Accidents. 


Revised 
Estimate 
of  Accidents 
to  Workmen 
Covered  by 
Insurance 
Through 
Licensed 
Insurers 
during 

1937. 

Estimated  No.  of  Accidents  during  1938. 

Licensed 

Insurers. 

Mutual 

Associations. 

Exempted 

Employers. 

Government 
Departments 
(including 
S.A.R.  &  H.). 

Total. 

Number  of  workmen . 

Fatal  injuries . 

41,019 

272 

46,608 

318 

14,847 

784 

1,566 

15 

13,996 

102 

77,016 

1,219 

B.  Estimated  Cost  of  Compensation. 


Revised 

Estimate 

Estimated  Cost  of  Compensation  Payable 

in  respect  of  Accidents 

of  Cost  of 

arising  during  1938. 

Compensation 

Paid  and 

Payable  by 

Licensed 

Government 

Insurers  in 

Departments 

respect  of 

Licensed 

Mutual 

Exempted 

(including 

Total. 

Accidents 

Insurers. 

Associations. 

Employers. 

South  African 

arising 

Railways  and 

during  1937. 

Harbours). 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Periodical  payments. ....... 

106,051  5  6 

108,344  5  9 

63,573  19  9 

3,975  1  3 

55,172  0  5 

231,065  7  2 

Cost  of  medical  aid . 

144,176  18  3 

151,421  10  8 

68,944  12  11 

4,982  1  10 

5,971  17  1 

231,320  2  6 

Cost  of  transport . 

1,630  19  3 

1,895  19  5 

— 

34  0  6 

90  19  0 

2,020  18  11 

Lump  sums  paid  to  workmen 

for  permanent  disablement 

83,816  11  3 

68,932  13  3 

81,532  11  7 

2,096  3  2 

9,214  8  10 

161,775  16  10 

Pensions — inj  ured  workmen . . 

21,592  7  1 

9,928  16  5 

16,723  1  6 

487  14  9 

13,397  11  1 

40,537  3  9 

Lump  sums  to  dependants. . 

22,805  6  2 

30,926  12  2 

50,336  3  10 

608  10  4 

16,912  8  6 

98,783  14  10 

Pensions — children . 

5,762  7  7 

12,457  10  0 

14,033  3  10 

388  15  5 

10,134  15  6 

37,014  4  9 

Ex  gratia  payments . 

2,019  16  0 

85  9  4 

28,582  1  2 

1,044  19  1 

231  13  3 

29,944  2  10 

Increased  awards  (Sec.  5) . . . 

250  0  0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ftmeral  expenses . 

91  3  0 

174  1  0 

— 

— 

9  15  9 

183  16  9 

Sundries . 

12  3  7 

2  5  0 

— 

— 

5  3  3 

7  8  3 

Total . f 

388.208  17  8 

384,169  3  0 

323,725  14  7 

13,617  6  4 

111.140  12  8 

832,652  16  7 

Compensation  paid  to  depend- 

ants  per  fatal  accident . 

105  1  0 

136  17  0 

82  2  0 

66  10  0 

265  3  0 

111  SO 

Compensation  and  medical 

aid  per  accident . 

9  9  0 

8  5  0 

21  16  0 

8  14  0 

7  19  0 

10  16  0 

Compensation  only  per  non- 

fatal  accident . 

5  5  0 

4  1  0 

1110  0 

4  5  0 

5  12  0 

5  15  0 

* 


f 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION. 

[For  a  general  description  of  the  Organization,  see  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  for  the  year  ending  December,  1932  (U.G. 37-33).] 

TWENTY-FOURTH  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  twenty-fourth  Session  of  the  Conference  was  held  at  Geneva  from 
the  2nd  to  the  22nd  June,  1938,  the  following  being  the  main  items  on  the 
agenda : — 

I.  Technical  and  Vocational  Education  and  Apprenticeship.  (First 
Discussion.) 

II.  Regulation  of  Contracts  of  Employment  of  Indigenous  Workers. 

(First  Discussion .) 

III.  Recruiting,  Placing  and  Conditions  of  Labour  (Equality  of 
Treatment)  of  Migrant  Workers.  (First  Discussion .) 

IV.  Regulation  of  Hours  of  Work  and  Rest  Periods  of  Professional 
Drivers  (and  their  Assistants)  of  Vehicles  engaged  in  Road 
Transport.  (First  Discussion .) 

V.  Generalisation  of  the  Reduction  of  Hours  of  Work.  (First  Dis¬ 
cussion.) 

VI.  Statistics  of  Hours  and  Wages  in  the  Principal  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Industries,  including  Building  and  Construction, 
and  in  Agriculture.  (First  or  Single  Discussion.) 

In  addition,  the  following  matters  were  placed  before  the  Conference:  — 

(1)  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  International  Labour 
Office. 

(2)  Summary  of  the  Annual  Reports  by  Members  on  the  measures 
taken  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  Conventions  to  which  they 
are  parties. 

(3)  Decennial  Reports  on  the  working  of  the  following  Conventions  : 

(a)  Night  work  (Bakeries)  Convention,  1925  (No.  20); 

(b)  Seamen’s  Articles  of  Agreement  Convention,  1926  (No.  22); 

(c)  Repatriation  of  Seamen  Convention,  1926  (No.  23) ; 

(d)  Sickness  Insurance  (Industry,  etc.)  Convention,  1927  (No.  24); 

(e)  >Sickness  Insurance  (Agriculture)  Convention,  1927  (No.  25). 

(4)  Standing  Orders  and  procedure. 

Delegation. — The  delegation  appointed  to  represent  the  Union  was  as 
follows  :  — 

Representing  the  Government. — 

Delegates :  Mr.  H.  T.  Andrews,  Accredited  Representative  of  the 
Union  at  Geneva,  as  Leader  of  the  Delegation. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Martin,  Director  of  Native  Labour  and  Chief 
Native  Commissioner  for  the  Witwatersrand. 

Advisers  :  Mr.  C.  W.  Pearsall,  Assistant  Director  of  Census  and 
Statistics. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Mentz,  Employment  Section  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour. 

Representing  the  Employers . — 

Delegate-.  Mr.  R.  S.  Brooke,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  South  African  Federated  Chamber  of  Industries, 
and  past-President  of  the  Cape  Chamber  of  Industries. 

Adviser  :  Mr.  H.  C.  Wellbeloved,  Native  Labour  Adviser  to  the  0 

Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines. 

Representing  the  Employees. — 

Delegate-.  Mr.  C.  V.  Patterson,  General  Secretary  to  the  Iron-  <, 

moulders’  Society  of  South  Africa. 

Adviser:  Mr.  A.  W.  H.  Rose,  Organiser  of  the  Western  Province 
Building  Trades  Union,  Member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Treasurer  of  the  Cape  Province 
Federation  of  Labour  Unions. 

Report  of  the  Government  Representatives. 

The  Government  representatives  on  the  delegation  reported  inter  alia 
on  the  following  lines:  — 

By  its  very  nature,  there  is  rather  less  to  report  about  this  year’s 
session  than  in  the  past,  for  the  reason  that,  except  for  one  item, 
the  whole  of  the  agenda  was  devoted  to  a  “  first  reading  ”  of  subjects! 
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which  only  next  year  will  appear  before  the  Conference  in  the  form 
of  draft  Conventions.  In  other  words,  the  work  of  this  year’s  Con¬ 
ference  was  to  determine  certain  basic  points  upon  which  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  could  formulate  questionnaires  for  later  presen¬ 
tation  to  Governments.  Upon  the  nature  and  generality  of  the  replies 
received  will  depend  the  form  of  the  nascent  draft  Conventions  which 
will  be  debated  and  voted  upon  in  1939.  The  almost  non-contentious 
nature  of  the  task  allotted  to  the  1938  Conference,  therefore,  provided 
little  opportunity  for  the  dissension  which  derives  from  the  often 
fundamentally  divergent  viewpoints  of  the  Employers’  and  Workers’ 
Groups,  and  except  for  a  minor  skirmish  on  the  question  of  the 
generalisation  of  the  reduction  of  hours  of  work,  an  almost  entirely 
harmonious  atmosphere  was  maintained. 


Disposal  of  Items  on  the  Agenda. 

Statistics  of  Hours  and  Wages  in  the  Principal  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Industries  and  in  Agriculture. — The  only  item  to 
emerge  from  the  Conference  as  a  definitive  Convention  related  to 
“  Statistics  of  hours  and  wages  in  the  principal  mining  and  manufac¬ 
turing  industries,  and  in  agriculture  ”.  The  measure  is  technical 
and  non-contentious,  and  as  a  preparatory  meeting  of  labour  statisti¬ 
cians  had  already-  studied  the  question  and  formulated  proposals  in 
September,  1937,  the  Conference  decided  to  dispense  with  the  double 
discussion  procedure.  The  Convention  was  adopted  unanimously. 

On  the  Committee  which  was  appointed  to  deal  with  this  item, 
the  Union  Government  was  represented  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  W. 
Pearsall,  Assistant  Director  of  Census  and  Statistics.  A  study  of 
the  wage  rates  and  earnings  in  a  number  of  countries  brought  to 
light  that  in  some  cases  the  two  had  little  relation  to  each  other. 
In  certain  occupations  there  was  hardly  an  individual  who  did  not 
earn  at  least  50  per  cent,  per  hour  more  than  the  wage  rate.  This 
is  quite  different  from  the  experience  of  South  Africa  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  under  such  circumstances  wage  rates  w’ould  have 
little  statistical  value. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  statistics  of  average  earnings  and 
of  hours  actually  worked  it  became  clear  that  all  the  annual  minimum 
requirements  could  be  obtained  from  statistics  of  the  total  number 
of  employees,  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  and  the  total  number 
of  hours  of  work  without  distinction  of  age,  sex  or  race.  South 
Africa  cannot  comply  w7ith  this  at  present.  It  might  be  possible  to 
obtain  this  information  sometime  in  the  future.  While  such  informa¬ 
tion  wTould  not  be  considered  in  South  Africa  to  be  of  much  value 
where  there  are  such  great  differences  between  the  wages  of  Europeans 
and  Natives,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  minimum  require¬ 
ments  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  country  collecting  and 
analysing  statistics  in  greater  detail. 

The  representative  of  the  Secretary-General  pointed  out  that 
it  was  impossible  to  define  the  age  limits  for  juveniles  which  differ 
from  country  to  country  and  from  industry  to  industry.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  the  Statistical  Council  wished  to  have  information. 

The  question  of  agricultural  wages  was  hotly  debated,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  “  hours  of  work  ”  in  agriculture. 
This  was  finally  partly  met  by  a  resolution  appended  to  the  Convention 
requesting  that  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour 
Office  should  consider  the  advisability  of  convening  a  special  technical 
conference  to  examine  the  methods  of  compiling  statistics  of  the 
remuneration  and  hours  of  work  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture. 
In  any  case  South  Africa  is  not  in  a  position  to  agree  to  this  part 
of  the  Convention. 

Three  resolutions  were  appended  to  the  Draft  Convention.  One 
relating  to  Wages  and  Hours  of  Work  in  Agriculture  has  been 
referred  to  above.  Of  the  other  two,  one  refers  to  the  calculation 
of  Beal  Wages,  and  the  other  puts  forward  suggestions  as  to  the  lines 
on  which  supplementary  information  with  regard  to  wages  and  hours 
of  work  should  be  compiled.  Actually  the  Census  Office  has  been 
making  some  progress  along  the  lines  suggested. 

Regulation  of  Contracts  of  Employment  of  Indigenous  Workers. — 

In  connection  with  the  remaining  five  main  items  on  the  agenda, 
“  first  readings  ”  were  formally  adopted  by  the  Conference.  Of 
these,  the  proposal  to  formulate  a  convention  in  1939  on  the  inter¬ 
national  regulation  of  Native  Labour  Contracts  is  by  far  the  most 
important  and  of  immediate  interest  to  the  Union  Government.  The 
Committee-  dealing  with  this  item  on  the  agenda,  and  on  which  the 
Union  was  represented  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Martin,  Director  of  Native 
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Labour,  came  to  three  important  decisions,  the  chief  being  to  divorce 
the  provisions  relating  to  penal  sanctions  from  the  provisions  affecting 
the  native  labour  contract  itself.  Thus  two  entirely  separate  Conven¬ 
tions  are  to  be  formulated  next  year,  whereby  Governments  will  be 
free,  if  they  desire,  to  adopt  a  Native  Labour  Contract  Convention 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  Convention  containing  provisions  affecting- 
penal  sanctions.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  Union  Govern¬ 
ment  and  obviously  removes  a  serious  obstacle  to  ultimate  acceptance 
of  any  Native  Labour  Contract  Convention. 

The  second  point  affects  repatriation  of  native  workers,  and 
relates  to  the  payment  by  the  employer  of  the  return  fares  of  long¬ 
term  contract  workers.  The  original  draft  point  submitted  for  the 
Committee’s  consideration  by  the  Labour  Office  assumed  the  payment 
of  repatriation  expenses  by  the  employer.  After  hearing  both  the 
South  African  Government  and  Employer’s  delegates,  however,  the 
Committee  agreed  that  Governments  should  be  consulted  as  to  per¬ 
missive  exception  being  allowed  in  cases  Avhere  the  competent 
authority  was  satisfied  that  proper  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
payment  of  workers  of  their  own  expenses  in  fixing  the  rate  of  wages. 

f  i 

The  third  and  final  point  to  which  attention  on  the  subject  of 
native  labour  is  invited,  is  the  inclusion  of  a  question  to  Govern¬ 
ments  as  to  whether,  in  the  case  of  contracts  of'  more  than  twelve 
months,  provision  should  be  made  for  an  annual  leave  of  absence 
to  permit  the  worker  to  visit  his  home.  Despite  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion  in  committee — 11  votes  to  10 — the  point  is  to  be  inserted  in  the 
questionnaire.  One  may  anticipate  an  energetic  struggle  on  this 
proposal  next  year,  with  prospects  in  favour  of  its  elimination. 

Report  of  the  Director. — As  in  past  years,  a  feature  of  the 
Conference  was  the  general  debate  which  ensued  in  plenary  session 
on  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  International  Labour 
Organization,  and  as  heretofore,  the  occasion  afforded  Government, 
Employers’  and  Workers’  representatives  an  opportunity  of  covering 
the  whole  range  of  social  affairs  and  legislation.  The  Report  has 
maintained  its  extraordinarily  high  and  classical  standard  as  a 
commentary  on  world  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  past 
year.  As  to  the  general  debate  itself,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
the  underlying  theme  of  most  speakers  was  to  lay  emphasis  on  the 
increased  and  growing  vitality  of  the  Labour  Organization  as  an 
instrument  of  social  justice,  at  a  time  Avhen,  by  contrast,  the  inter¬ 
national  political  situation  afforded  few  crumbs  of  comfort  or  appease¬ 
ment. 

Conclusion. — As  in  past  years,  considerable  hospitality  was 
extended  by  the  various  delegations  constituting  the  Conference, 
which  the  South  African  delegation  was  in  part  able  to  reciprocate 
by  giving  an  official  dinner. 

One  further  final  comment  may  perhaps  be  permitted,  and  that 
is  to  emphasise  the  great  value  to  be  derived  from  the  presence  on 
any  Government  delegation  of  experts  on  particular  subjects  forming 
the  agenda  of  the  Conference.  This  year  the  Government  section 
was  particularly  happy  in  that  regard,  and  it  is  trusted  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  maintain  that  practice  for  the  future  as  the  necessity 
arises. 

Draft  Conventions. 

As  stated  above  only  one  Draft  Convention,  namely  that  concerning 
Statistics  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Work,  was  adopted  by  the  Conference 
at  its  twenty-fourth  Session. 

States  Members  of  the  International  Labour  Organization  which  ratify 
this  Convention  undertake — 

(1)  to  compile  as  required  by  this  Convention  statistics  relating  to 

wages  and  hours  of  work ; 

(2)  to  publish  the  data  compiled  as  promptly  as  possible  and  as  far 

as  possible  at  stated  intervals ;  and 

(3)  to  communicate  the  data  compiled  in  pursuance  of  this  Conven¬ 

tion  to  the  International  Labour  Office  at  the  earliest  possible 

date. 

In  order  to  enable  States  Members  to  ratify  the  Convention  while  still 
in  a  position  to  comply  with  only  certain  of  its  provisions,  Article  2  thereof 
lays  down  that  Members  may,  by  a  declaration  appended  to  their  ratifications, 
exclude  from  their  acceptance  of  the  Convention  certain  specified  Parts. 
By  availing  itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  Article  to  the  extent  of  excluding 
from  the  scope  of  its  ratification  Part  II,  “  Statistics  of  Average  Earnings 
and  of  Hours  actually  Worked  in  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Industries  ”, 
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and  Part  IV,  “  Statistics  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Work  in  Agriculture  ”, 
the  Union  was  placed  in  a  position  enabling  it  to  ratify  the  Convention, 
which  it  accordingly  did,  thereby  undertaking  to  supply  the  International 
Labour  Office  at  intervals  with  the  required  information  regarding  “  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Time  Rates  of  Wages  and  Normal  Hours  of  Work  in  Mining  and 
Manufacturing 

The  number  of  conventions  ratified  by  the  Union  has  therefore  been 
raised  to  eight,  one  of  which  (No.  4,  concerning  the  Employment  of  Women 
during  the  Night)  it  has  since  denounced,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
original  was  replaced  by  an  amended  version  which  the  Union  ratified. 
Further  particulars  regarding  the  Conventions  ratified  will  be  found  in  tin* 
departmental  annual  report  for  193G. 
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Price 
(Post  Free 
within 
the  Union). 


s.  d. 

Post  Office  Administration  and  Shipping  Combination 
Discouragement  Act  No.  10,  1911,  as  Amended  to 
1933  10 

Public  Health  Act  No.  36,  1919,  as  Amended  to  1933  2  0 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act  No.  8,  1914, 

as  Amended  to  1933  .  1  0 

Radio  Act  No.  26,  1920,  with  Regulations  thereunder  0  3 

Removal  of  Goods  between  the  Union  and  Rhodesia — 

Regulations  regarding  the .  0  3 

Rents  Act  No.  13,  1920,  as  Amended  to  1933  .  ...  1  0 

Riotous  Assemblies  Act  No.  27,  1914,  as  Amended  to 

1933  .  0  6 

South  Africa  Act,  1910,  with  Amending  Acts  to  1933  3  0 

Unemployment  Benefit  Act,  1937,  and  Regulations  ...  2  6 

Wage  Act,  1937,  and  Regulations .  1  6 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Regulations,  1935  .  1  6 

Weights  and  Measures  Act  No.  32,  1922,  as  Amended 
by  Act  No.  13,  1933,  with  Proclamations  in  force 
as  at  8th  December,  1933,  together  with  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Regulations,  1933  .  2  0 


MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and  Shipping  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  and  the  Territory  of  South  West 


Africa,  1938  .  ...  .  42  0 

Botanical  Memoir  No.  15— A  Vegetation  Map  of  South 
Africa.  By  I.  B.  Pole-Evans,  C.M.G.,  M.A., 

D.Sc.,  LLD.,  F.L.S . .  .  2  6 

Ethnological  Memoirs : 

Contributions  towards  Venda  History,  Religion 
and  Tribal  Ritual.  By  N.  J.  v.  Warmelo. 

(Volume  III)  .  7  6 

History  of  Matiwane  and  the  Amangwane  Tribe. 

(Volume  VII)  .  .. .  7  6 

Kinship  Terminology  of  the  South  African  Bantu. 

By  N.  J.  v.  Warmelo.  (Volume  II) .  5  0 

Marriage  Customs  in  Southern  Natal.  Bv  Dr. 

M.  Kohler,  M.D.  (Volume  IV)  .  5  0 

Preliminary  Survey  of  the  Bantu  Tribes  of  South 

Africa.  By  N.  J.  v.  Warmelo.  (Volume  V)  ...  20  0 

Transvaal  Ndebele  Texts.  By  N.  J.  v.  Warmelo. 

(Volume  I) . .  .  5  0 

Tshivenda-English  Dictionary  (Volume  VI)  .  5  0 

Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiology  First  Aid, 
Elementary  Hygiene.  A  Preliminary  Handbook 

for  Nurses .  ...  . . .  5  0 

Exchange  Dumping  Duties . .  0  6 

Farmers,  Handbook  for .  .  5  0 

Industrial  Development  in  South  Africa .  1  0 

Official  Year  Book  No.  19,  1938  .  5  0 

Resisting  Drought.  By  Reenen  J.  van  Reenen  .  2  0 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEYS. 

The  Geological  Commission  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

(a)  Annual  lie  ports: 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  1910 . . . 

(b)  Geological  Maps  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope : 

Seventeen  sheets  were 
scale  of  1  :  238,000  or  3 
2s.  6d.  each. 

1.  Capetown-Robertson, 

1906.  (Out  of  print.) 

2.  Swellendam  -  Rivers- 
dale,  1907. 

4.  Malmesbury  Ceres, 

1907.  (Out  of  print.) 
11.  Clanwilliam,  1911. 

13.  Beaufort  West- 

Fraserburg,  1911. 

19.  Nieuwerust,  1912. 

26.  Barklv  East,  1912. 

32.  Van  Wyks  Vlei,  1910. 


published  in  colour  on  the 
8  miles  to  the  inch.  Price 

.  33.  Britstown,  1909. 

40.  Marydale,  1910. 

41.  Griquatown,  1909. 

42.  Kimberley,  1908. 

(Out  of  print.) 

45.  Postmasburg  (Griqua- 
la'nd  West),  1907. 

46.  Barkly  West,  1908. 

49.  Kuruman,  1908. 

50.  Vrylmrg,  1908. 

52.  Mafeking,  1908. 


2  6 


The  Geological  Survey  of  Natal  and  Zululand. 


Second  Report,  1904  .  7  0 

Third  and  Final  Report,  1907  .  .  7  0 


The  Geological  Survey  of  the  Transvaal. 

(a)  Annual  Reports: 

Annual  Reports  for  1909 — 109  pages  and  14  plates 
(including  0  maps).  Deals  with  portions  of 
Waterberg,  Rustenburg,  Middelburg,  Lydenburg, 
and  Maiico  Districts,  also  the  Klip  River 


Valley .  7  6 

(6)  M  emoirs: 

No.  5. — The  Geology  of  the  Pilgrims  Rest  Gold 
Mining  District.  By  A.  L.  Hall.  158  pages, 

33  plates,  and  1  map.  1910  .  7  6 

Maps. 

(c)  Geological  Map  of  the  Transvaal: 

No.  6. — Mafeking.  (Explanations  by  A.  L.  Hall 
and  W.  A.  Humphrey.)  1910  . .  6  0 

(d)  Special  Publications: 

Report  on  a  Reconnaissance  of  the  North-West 
Zoutpansberg  District.  By  T.  G.  Trevor  and 
E.  T.  Mellor.  40  pages,  16  plates,  and  1  map. 

1908  .  2  6 


Price 
(Post  Free 
within 
the  Union), 
s.  d. 

The  Geological  Survey  or  nia  Unio; 

South  Africa. 

(а)  Annual  Reports  (discontinued  :cr  1913 

Annual  Report  for  1911.  114  pages  am  A  '  as 

(including  3  maps).  Deals  with  C4  .l<  . 
watersrand,  portions  of  Rustenbur;  e  b 
(including  the  Pilansberg),  Vryheid  Di  ml 

Zululand.  Also  a  Report  on  the  Coal  '  ,  r , ,, 

of  South  Africa  . 

Annual  Report  for  1913.  116  pages  and  9  ntos 
(including  .4  maps).  Deals  with  p>  .  ■  of 
Barberton,  Carolina,  Piet  R.etief,  and  v 
stroom  Districts,  Transvaal;  Ngotshe  i  >n 
and  Alfred  County,  Natal;  Namaqui  ami 
East  Griqualand,  Cape  Province  . 

(б)  Memoirs: 

No.  8.; — Report  on  the  Prospect  of  finding  U  i  in 
the  Southern  Karroo.  By  A.  W.  R  jgers. 

8  pages  and  1  map.  1917 . 

No.  9. — The  Geology  of  the  Barberton  Gold  Mining 
District.  By  A.  L.  Hall.  347  pages,  5-  plates, 

and  1  map.  1918 .  . . 

No.  10. — Report  on  the  Phosphates  of  Said; 

Bay.  Bv  A.  L.  du  Toit.  38  pages  and  2  maps. 

1917  . .  .  ... 

No.  11.— The  Limestone  Resources  of  the  Union  : 

Vol.  I. — The  Limestones  of  the  Transvaal  ar.d 
Portions  of  Bechuanaland  and  Zulu¬ 
land.  By  W.  Wybergh.  With  a 
Chapter  on  the  Deposits  of  Port 
Shepstone  and  Herinansberg.  By 
A.  L.  du  Toit.  122  pages  and  2  maps. 

1918  ...  .  . 

Vol.  II. — The  Limestones  of  Natal,  Cape,  and 
Orange  Free  State  Provinces.  By 

W.  Wybergh.  149  pages.  1920  . 

No.  12. — Asbestos  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa; 
second  edition.  By  A.  L.  Hall.  291  pages, 

36  plates,  and  1  map.  1930  . .  ... 

No.  13. — Mica  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal.  By 
A.  L.  Hall.  95  pages,  17  plates,  and  1  map. 

1920  . .  . .  . .  ... 

No.  14. — The  Nitrate  Occurrences  in  the  Districts 
of  Prieska  and  Hay,  Cape  Province.  By 
G.  E.  B.  Frood,  Inspector  of  Mines  (Acting)  and 


A.  L.  Hall.  52  pages.  1919  .  2  6 

No.  15. — Corundum  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
Transvaal.  By  A.  L.  Hall.  210  pages,  23  plates, 

and  1  map.  1920  .  7  6 

No.  16. — The  Mutue  Eides-Stavoren  Tinfields.  By 
P.  A.  Wagner.  192  pages,  30  plates,  and  1  map. 

1921  .  7  6 

No.  17. — Report  on  the  Crocodile  River  Iron 
Deposits.  By  P.  A.  Wagner.  65  pages,  11  plates, 

and  1  map.  1921  .  5  0 

No.  18. — A  Bibliography  of  S.A.  Geology  to  the 
end  of  1920.  Authors’  Index.  By  A.  L.  Hall. 

376  pages.  1922  ..- . ' .  10  6 


No.  19. — The  Coal  Resources  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa : 

Vol.  1. — The  Coalfields  of  Witbank,  Springs, 
and  Heidelberg,  and  of  the  Orange 
Free  State.  By  W.  Wybergh.  134 
pages,  12  plates,  and  3  maps.  1922  ...  10  0 
Vol.  II.— The  Inland  Coalfields  of  Natal.  By 


W.  Wybergh.  180  pages  and  2  maps. 

1925  .  . .  10  0 

Vol.  III. — The  Coalfields  of  the  Eastern  and 
South-Eastern  Transvaal,  Springbok 
Flats,  Waterberg,  Zoutpansberg,  and 
of  the  Cape  Province.  By  W. 
Wybergh.  182  pages  and  6  maps. 

1928  .  10  6 

No.  20. — The  Pretoria  Salt-Pan  :  A  Soda  Caldera. 

By  P.  A.  Wagner.  136  pages,  18  plates,  and 

1  map.  1922  .  . . . .  ...  7  € 

No.  21. — On  Magnetic  Nickel  Deposits  of  the 
Bushveld  Complex  in  the  Rustenburg  District, 
Transvaal.  By  P.  A.  Wagner.  181  pages, 

21  plates,  and  1  map.  1924  .  7  6 


No.  22. — A  Subject  Index  to  the  Literature  on  the 
Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  South  Africa. 
(Supplement  and  companion  volume  to  Memoir 
No.  18.)  By  A.  L.  Hall.  384  pages.  1924  ...  10  0 


No.  23. — The  Economic  Geology  of  Sabie  and 
Pilgrims  Rest.  By  W.  J.  Wybergh.  124  pages 

and  2  maps.  1926  . , .  5  6 

No.  24. — Preliminary  Report  on  the  Platinum 
Deposits  in  the  South-Eastern  Part  of  the 
Rustenburg  District,  Transvaal.  By  P.  A. 

Wagner.  42  pages  and  1  map.  1926  .  2  6 

No.  2% — A  Bibliography  of  South  African  Geology 
for  the  Years  1921  to  1925  (inclusive).  Authors’ 

Index.  By  A.  L.  Hall.  117  pages.  1927  .  5  0 

No.  26. — The  Iron  Deposits  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  By  P.  A.  Wagner.  268  pages,  45  plates, 


and  30  text  figures.  1928  .  10  0 

No.  27. — A  Bibliography  of  South  African  Geology 
for  the  Years  1926  to  1930  (inclusive).  Authors' 

Index.  By  A.  L.  Hall.  160  pages.  1931  . 


5  0 


Price 
(Post  Free 
within 
the  Union), 
s.  d. 


10  0 


7  6 


No.  28. — The  Bushveld  Igneous  Complex  of  the 
Central  Transvaal.  By  A.  L.  Hall.  510  pages, 

40  plates,  40  text  figures,  and  1  map  in  colour. 

2932 

No.  29. — The  Building  Stones  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  By  W.  Wybergh.  238  pages, 

1  plate,  and  1  map.  1932  . . . 

No.  30. — A  Bibliography  of  South  African  Geology 
for  the  years  1931  to  1935  (inclusive).  Authors’ 

Index.  By  A.  L.  Hall.  1937  .  5  0 

No.  31. — The  Pegmatite  Area  south  of  the  Orange 
River  in  Namaqualand.  By  T.  W.  Gevers. 

164  pages,  16  plates,  5  text  figures  and  one  map. 

1937  .  . 

32. — Analyses  of  Rocks,  Minerals,  Ores,  Coal, 


7  6 


Soils  and  Waters  from  Southern  Africa.  By 

A.  L.  Hall .  15  0 

No.  33. — The  Geology  of  the  Country  around 
Bethlehem  and  Kestell  with  special  reference  to 
Oil  Indications.  By  O.  R.  van  Eeden.  54  pages, 

4  plates,  3  text  figures,  and  one  map  in  colours. 

1937  . .  7  6 

No.  34. — The  Water-bearing  Properties  of  the  More 
Important  Geological  Formations  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  By  H.  F.  Frommurze.  170 

pages,  9  plates,  27  text  figures  . . .  5  0 

No.  35. — The  Geology  and  Archaelogy  of  the  Vaal 
River  Basin,  By  P  G  SKtinge.  Ti  .T.  L  Vla^er 
1  and  C.  van  Riet  Lowe.  134  pages,  36  plates, 

and  20  text  figures . .  .  5  0 

(c)  Sheet  Maps,  published  in  colour,  each  accompanied 
by  an  Explanation.  (Price  5s.  each,  complete) : 
Transvaal  Province.  Scale  1  1  148,750,  or  2-35  miles 
to  the  inch. 

No.  1.— Pretoria,  Revised  Edition  (Explanation  by 
L.  J.  Krige  and  B.  V.  Lombaard).  1929. 

No.  2. — Pienaars  River,  Revised  Edition  (Explana¬ 
tion  by  H.  Kynaston).  1913. 

No.  8. — Sekukuniland  (Explanation  by  A.  L.  Hall). 

1911. 

No.  9. — Marico  (Explanation  by  W.  A.  Humphrey). 

1911. 

o.  10. — Nylstroom  (Explanation  by  H.  Kynaston, 

E.  T.  Mellor  and  W.  A.  Humphrey).  1912. 

11. — Lydenburg  (Explanation  by  A.  L.  Hall). 

|1913. 

12. — Pilansberg  (Explanation  by  W.  A. 
Humphrey).  1914. 

No.  13. — Olifants  River  (Explanation  by  A.  L. 

Hall).  1914. 

No.  14. — Witfontein  1  (Explanation  by  H.  Kynas- 
No.  15. — Crocodile  [  ton  and  W.  A.  Hum- 

Pools  j  phrey).  1920. 

No.  17. — Springbok  Flats  (Explanation  by  P.  A. 
Wagner).  1927. 

No.  18. — Moos  River  (Explanation  by  B.  V. 

Lombaard).  1931. 

No.  51. — Bethal  (Explanation  by  F.  A.  Venter). 

1934. 

No.  53. — Ventersdorp  (Explanation  by  L.  T.  Nel, 

etc.).  1935. 

No.  68. — Piet  Retief  (Explanation  by  W.  A. 

Humphrey  and  L.  J.  Krige).  1931. 

Cape  Province.  Scale  1  :  238,000,  or  3-8  miles  to  the 
inch. 

No.  5. — Laingsburg  (Explanation  by  A.  W.  Rogers). 

1925. 

No.  9. — Port  Elizabeth  (Explanation  by  S.  H. 

Haughton).  1928. 

No.  27. — Maclear-Umtata  (Explanation  by  A.  L. 
du  Toit).  1917. 

No.  28. — Pondoland  (Explanation  by  A.  L.  du 

Toit).  1920. 

No.  35. — Matatiele  (Explanation  by  A.  L.  du  Toit). 

1929. 

Cape  Province.  Scale  1  :  148,750,  or  2-35  miles  to 
the  inch. 

No.  247. — Capetown  (Explanation  by  S.  H. 
Haughton).  1933. 

No.  150. — Sundays  River  (Explanation  by  S.  H. 
Houghton).  1936. 

Natal  Province.  Scale  1  I  148,750,  or  2-35  miles  to 
the  inch. 

No.  102. — Vryheid  (Explanation  by  W.  A. 

Humphrey  and  L.  J.  Krige).  1932. 

No.  109. — Nkandnla  (Explanation  by  A.  L.  du 
Toit).  1931. 

(d)  Special  Publications: 

Geological  Map  of  Natal.  Prepared  by  the  Mines 
Department  of  Natal  prior  to  1910.  Scale 

20  miles  to  the  inch.  1910 .  0  9 

Report  on  the  Oil  Shales  in  Impendhle  County, 

Natal.  By  A.  L.  du  Toit.  1910  P  .  f.y  1  0 

Geological  Map  of  the  Witwatersrand  Gold  Fields, 
with  Explanation.  By  E.  T.  Mellor.  In  t’^ee 
sheets.  Scale  1  :  60,000.  (Price :  £1.  10s.)  1917. 
Geological  Map  of  ths  Country  round  Heidelberg. 

Scale  1  I  60,000.  With  an  Explanation  by  A.  W. 

Rogers.  1922  .  8  6 
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Pinch 
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iefort. 


10  6 


10  6 


Scale  1  I  63,360.  With  an  Explanation  bv  Louis 

T.  Nel.  1927 . 

The  Geology  of  the  Postmasburg  Manganese 
Deposits.  Scale  1  :  49,501.  With  an  Explana¬ 
tion  by  Louis  T.  Nel.  1929  . . . 

Physical  Map  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
adjoining  Territories,  coloured  to  show  height 
of  land.  Compiled  by  Eric  H.  Banks,  on  the 

scale  1  :  1,000,000;  in  four  sheets.  1931  .  21  0 

Geological  Map  of  Klerksdorp-Ventersdorp  (2 
sheets).  Scale  1  :  60,000.  With  Explanation  bv 
L.  T.  Nel .  10  6 

(e)  Bulletins  of  the  Mines  Department ,  Geological 

Series: 

No.  1. — The  Witwatersrand  System  in  the  Klerks¬ 
dorp-Ventersdorp  Area.  A  Preliminary  Report. 

By  Louis  T.  Nel.  1934  .  1  0 

No.  2. — The  Andalusite  Sands  of  the  Western 

Transvaal.  By  F.  C.  Partridge.  1934  .  0  6 

No.  3. — Gypsum  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  ...  10 

No.  4. — The  Travertine  Deposits  near  Port  St. 

Johns .  0  6 

No.  5. — The  Nickel-Copper  Occurrence  in  the  Bush¬ 
veld  Igneous  Complex,  West  of  the  Pilansbergen  0  6 
No.  6. — Corundum  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  ...  0  6 

No.  7. — Some  Magnetometric  and  Gravimetric 
ouifojo  in  tlio  1 1  cttiov  <ta,l .  Bj  O.  W  ei&o,  D.  u. 

Simpson,  M.Sc.,  and  G.  L.  Paver,  B.A .  2  0 

No.  8. — “  Wonderstone  ”  By  Louis  T.  Nel,  H. 

Jacobs  and  G.  R.  Bozzoli.  1937.  Price .  0  6 

No.  9.— The  Ochre  Deposits  of  the  Riversdale 
District,  Cape  Province.  By  D.  J.  L.  Visser. 

1937.  Price .  3  0 

No.  10. — The  Chromite  Deposits  of  the  Bushveld 
Igneous  Complex,  Transvaal.  By  W.  Kupfer- 
burgei,  B.  V.  Lombaard,  B.  Wasserstein  and 

C.  M.  Schwellnus.  Price  .  0  6 

No.  11. — Vermiculite  Deposits  in  the  Palaboroa 
Area,  N.E.  Transvaal.  By  C.  M.  Schwellnus  ...  0  6 

No.  12. — Gold  Occurrence  South-West  of  Pieters- 

burg.  By  J.  Willemse .  0  6 


MAPS. 


Miscellaneous. 


:  500,000  : 
Northern 


Skeleton  Map  of  the  Union,  size  25  inches  by  23  inches. 

Scale  1  !  3,000,000  ...  .  0 

Map  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  printed  on  four  sheets, 
each  35  inches  by  27  inches.  Scale  1  :  500,000 
(complete)  .  12 

Transvaal  Wall  Map,  in  nine  sheets,  showing  Magis¬ 
terial  District  Boundaries,  Farms,  Roads,  Rail 
ways,  Rivers,  Towns,  and  Villages.  Price,  £1.  7 a. 
the  set,  or  3s.  per  sheet. 

Swaziland,  Map  of,  in  sixteen  sheets.  Price,  £2.  0s.  0. 
the  set,  or  2s.  6d.  per  sheet. 

Natal,  Map  of,  in  fifteen  sheets.  Price,  £1.  17s.  6d 
the  set,  or  2s.  6d.  per  sheet. 

Natal,  Degree  Sheets  of,  in  sixty-two  sheets.  Price 
per  sheet . * . 

Pretoria  and  Suburbs,  Wall  Map  of,  in  four  sheets. 
Price,  per  set,  paper,  10s. 

Topographical  Map  of  the  Union.  Scale  1 
Sheet  No.  1. — Central  Transvaal  and 
O.F.S. 

Sheet  No.  2. — Natal. 

Sheet  No.  3. — Eastern  Transvaal. 

Sheet  No.  4. — North-Western  Transvaal. 

Sheet  No.  5. — Eastern  Cape  Province. 

Sheet  No.  6. — Central  Cape  Province. 

Sheet  No.  7. — North-Eastern  Cape. 

Sheet  No.  8. — North-Western  Cape. 

Sheet  No.  9. — South-Western  Cape. 

Sheet  No.  10. — Portions  of  the  Kalahari  and 
Namaqualand. 

Price,  2s.  6d.  per  sheet  on  paper  or  3s.  per  sheet 
c  n  linen. 

Topographical  Map  of  the  Union.  Scale  1  :  1,500,000 

(2  sheets) . .  6 

Transkei  Map  (6  sheets).  Scale  840  Cape  roods  to  inch. 
Price,  2s.  6d.  per  sheet  on  paper  or  3s.  per  sheet 
on  linen. 

Map  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Orange  Free  State, 
Basutoland  and  portions  of  adjoining  Territories 
(5  sheets).  Scale  12-62  miles  =  1  inch.  Price, 

2s.  6d.  per  sheet  on  paper  or  3s.  per  sheet  on  linen. 

Map  of  Bloemfontein  (4  sheets).  Scale  1  I  5,000.  Price, 

10s.  per  set  on  paper  or  12s.  per  set  on  linen. 

Map  of  Pretoria  and  District.  Scale  1  :  50,000.  Price, 

2s.  6d.  on  paper  or  3s.  on  linen. 

Map  of  the  Union.  Scale  1  :  4,000,000.  Price,  2s.  6d. 
on  paper  or  3s.  on  linen. 

Map  of  Witwatersrand.  Scale  1  :  60,000  (3  sheets), 

“  East  Rand  ”,  *'  Central  ”  and  “  West  Rand 
Price  3s.  per  sheet  on  linen-backed  paper. 

Map  of  Witwatersrand.  Scale  1  :  10,000.  (42  sheets.) 
Price,  3s.  per  sheet. 
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